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HOW ENGLAND SAVED 
EUROPE: 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT WAR 
(1793-1815) 


CHAPTER I 

ON FRENCH SOIL 

W HEN Sail Sebastian fell the tumult of battle 
on the Spanish frontier for a time seemed to 
die away. Soult, shaken by the terrible battles in 
the Pyrenees, was in no mood to take the offensiTe. 
He -wrote to Paris, indeed, declaring that imlflaa he 
had 50,000 men -who had never mot the British, he 
could not answer for the South of France! Bis 
army had been drained of veterans to strengthen 
Napoleon on the Elbe and the Rhine, and his con- 
scripts had emerged -with sorely-shaken nerves firom 
thdr rough wrestle -with Wellington’s war-hardened 
veterans in the Pyrenees. Soult, however, was busy 
with pick and spade along a front of more than 
twenty miles, turning the steep hills which form the 
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freach frontier into a great natural fortress, which, 
he hoped, would prove unpr^nable. Wellington, 
on the other hand, was recruiting his army, which 
had out-raced its supphes and inarched itself almost 
barefoot, and was exhausted with the breathless 
haste, the bloody battles and sieges of the wonder^ 
fill campaign just ended. Wellington, a cool soldier, 
understood his own art too well to undertake the 
actual invasion of France till he had gathered up 
adequate resources for that stupendous task. Pampo- 
luna had not yet fallen. Napoleon, who had just 
won the great battle of Dresden, might compel the 
allied sovereigns to treat for peace, and that would 
enable him to hurl an overwhelming force on the 
audacious English who had dared to invade France. 

Waiting thus till Pampeluna fell, till the situation 
on the Continent became clear, and till his own 
forces were reorganised, Wellington kept guard on 
the slopes and peaks of the Pyrenees. But there 
was much suffering in his mountain-camps. The 
weather was harsh and tempestuous; tho supply of 
food was scanty; and, from their bleak and wind- 
scourged bivouacs, Wellington’s troops looked down 
on the rich plains of France with longing oyes. It 
is a curious fact that, exactly as was tho case at 
Torres Yedras, there was a continual stream of 
desertions from Wellington’s linos to those of Soult. 
In less than four months more than 1200 such 
desertions took place. Tho British private of that 
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period was a magnificent figliter, but inaction galled 
him. The sense of patriotism was weak. To shiver 
through cold days and stormy nights, hungry and 
ill-olad, on the crests of the Pyrenees, after the 
hurrying excitements of Yittoria and San Sebastian, 
taxed his patience too severely, and the warm plains 
of Prance beckoned him too alluringly. Hence this 
curious drift of desertions from a victorious army to 
the very forces they had defeated. 

Both the British Cabinet and the Allied sovereigns 
were eager that Wellington should cross the Bidassoa 
and display the British flag on French soiL The 
moral effect of the invasion of France by the vic- 
torious English would be immense. It would pro- 
claim to the world the completeness of the French 
overthrow in Spainu It would dissipate, as with the 
prick of Ithuriel's spear, the spell of Hapoleon’s 
“invincibility.” To see France invaded on the south 
while Hapoleon himself was fighting desperatdy for 
existence on the east, would give new courage to 
banded Europe. And, as a political stroke rather 
than an effort of sound strategy, Wellington, with 
Pampeluna still unsubdued in his rear, determined 
to pass the Bidassoa. 

The passage of this river was a soldierly deed, 
planned with magnificent skill and executed with 
magnificent courage. Graham, on the left, with the 
ist and 5 th divisions and some Portuguese, was 
to ford the Bidassoa near its mouth. The current 
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was swift; the tides rose and fell sixteen feet. No 
one imagined that troops could cross such a stream 
in the face of a strongly entrenched enemy. But 
some Spanish fishermen had discovered three perilous 
and uncertain fords, and Wellington was resolved on 
the attempt. Its very difficulty, in a sense, made 
it practicable; for the French counted the passage 
impossible and kept careless watch. On the right, 
the light Division, with the Spaniards under Longa 
and Giron, were to attempt an equally desperate 
task They were to storm a difficult line of crags, 
rising like stairs till they reached the Great Bhune, 
the whole line of mountain steeps being strongly 
entrenched, and held by 5000 good troops. 

On the night of October 6 the British were in 
movement. There was blackness of rain and tempest 
in the sky above as the columns moved down the 
rough riopes of the Pyi'enees, and there was black- 
ness of vast defiles, opaque with night and depth, 
beneath them. The gleaming lightning might show 
to vigilant Frrach sentinels the sparkle of metal 
from the muskets of the soldiers, or from the huge 
brass plates on their hats; and the troops as they 
marched were ordered to reverse their arms and 
turn the brass plates on their caps to the rear, so 
as to escape that insk. The British columns had 
reached their positions while the stars were still 
shining. As the day slowly dawned, obsoure with 
rain and bitter with cold, the 5th divirion broke 
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&om its cover, and, in two columns, moved swiftly 
across the sands left by the ebbing tide, and waded 
deep into the current of the Bidassoa. The swiftly- 
sliding waters reached almost to the men’s armpits. 
The startled French from the farther shore poured 
hasty volleys upon them; but Graham’s troops, as 
they came quickly up and in succession pressed 
into the river, were cheering loudly, the regimental 
bands playing the National Anthem. Without a 
check the columns crossed the fords and reached 
French soil. The ist division followed. Mauoune, 
who played so gallant a part at Salamanca> held the 
French bank with 500x3 troops, but nothing could 
stop the British. Position after position was carried ; 
eight g^uns were captured, and the French right was 
driven roughly back in a retreat which threatened 
to become a flight. 

When Graham’s columns had reached the French 
bank a rocket soared aloft from the steeple of Fuente- 
rabia, and in an instant Wellington’s whole attack 
was uncovered. Seven columns, along a front of five 
miles, were in movement. The Bidassoa was crossed 
by ford or bridge at as many different points, and 
the attack of Wellington’s right on the great mountain 
defences, the climax of which was the peak of La 
Khune, was pushed with audacious valour. 

The range of mountains attacked forms an acute 
angle with the course of the Bidassoa. As depicted 
on the map, it resembles a gigantic centipede, its tail 
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touching the Bidassoa ; the Great Bhune, at a distance 
of nearly ten miles, forms its erected head, and the 
lateral spurs, running down into the yalleys, its 
daws. This hiUy centipede stretches almost from the 
Bidassoa to the Mvelle, on whose stream the high 
peak of La Bhrme looks down. The crest of the 
great range and all its flanking hills looking towards 
the Bidassoa were strongly entrenched. The long 
crest, it may be added, bore a series of names. The 
“tail” of the centipede is formed by the Mandale 
mountain; next comes the Bayonette ridge, &om 
which, as a huge shoulder, the Commisari juts out. 
Then comes a steep and lofty spine called the 
Saddle, while, farthest of all and high above all, 
rises the Great Bhune. 

Three columns were launched in parallel attack on 
this range of entrenched hill-summits. Giron, with 
his Andalusians, assaulted the Saddle, another column 
climbed the steep road — twisting with a hundred 
sudden turns, and blocked every few yards with 
abattis and retrenchments — which crossed the ridge 
xmder the frowning height of the CommisarL The 
hardest task was reserved for the men of the Light 
Division, who had to carry the Bayonette. From 
that frowning height a shoulder runs down more 
than half the flank of the mountain to a tiny plateau. 
There it splits into three diveigmg ridges which aink 
into the deep valley below. Each of these ridges 
was strongly entrenched. A star redoubt stood at their 
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junction; half way up the mountain shoulder ■was'-'',' 
another entrenchment , on the crest of the Bayonette 
itself fro-wned a huge redoubt. But up that great 
mountain stair, seamed with trenches and guarded 
by batteries, the men of the Light Division raced 
with hardly a check. The French were thrust back 
over their entrenchments, bayoneted in their re- 
doubts, or flung as mere scattered human spray down 
the flanks of the ridges before the rush of the British. 
One curious check, it is true, took place. The Rifles 
were leading, and as their panting files struggled out 
of the tangled brushwood on to the little natural 
platform where the three ascending ridges met, and 
which was guarded by a star-shaped fort, they closed 
rapidly in upon that work to carry it 
The French, however, took the Rifles, from their 
dark uniforms, to be Portuguese, and, plucking up 
courage against such opponents, they charged m a 
solid mass out of the redoubt, and drove the Rifles 
back with loss over the edge of the descent. Just 
then the 52nd came in sight They were following 
the Rifles up the steep ascent, and the mere sight of 
their red ■uniform in an instant checked the exultant 
French. They had no mind to meet Britl^ troops 
in a frank charge. They hesitated; they began to 
fall back, the back^ward movement became a rush. 

The 52nd, running forward, stormed into the work 
with their enemies, the Rifles racing round its 
flank; and through the redoubt and up to the 
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very crest of the Bayonette the ilight and pursuit 
swept. 

Giron was checked in his attack on the Saddle 
lidga Two French raiments, their front covered 
by a heavy line of abattis, barred the advance of the 
Spaniards with their hre, and nothing would induce 
the Spaniards to make the resolute push needed to 
break the French line. While the Spaniards hung 
sullenly back, refusing to follow their officers, a 
youthful member of Alten’s staff came up at speed 
to learn the cause of the check. He was but a lad, 
a frank-faced British lad, and his boyish valour 
promptly solved the difficulty. Waving his hat, he 
shouted to the Spaniards to follow him ; and, putting 
spurs to his horse, at one leap cleared the abattis, 
and broke in on the astonished French. The chal- 
lenge of that boyish voice, the sight of the youth- 
ful figure leaping on the French bayonets, ladled 
the Spaniards to sudden fire, and with a clamour 
of shouts for “el chioo bianco” — “the fair lad” — 
they followed him over the abattis, and the French 
were tumbled into disordered retreat. 

Night by this fame had fallen, and under its dark- 
ness the French abandoned that part of the Great 
Bhune which was still unattacked. WeUin^ftpn hnd 
thus crossed a dangerous tidal river, and carried a 
range of mountains which Soult, with the labours of a 
month, had scarred with entrenchments ; and he had 
done it all with little more than five hours’ fighting. 
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and tlie loss of less than 1600 men. The French, as 
a matter of fact, fought ilL The shadow of their 
defeats in the Pyrenees still lay chill and black 
upon their spirits. 

On October 3 1 Fampeluna fell, vanquished by mere 
hunger. Its garrison held out with great stubborn- 
ness, and, when the gates were fiixally opened to the 
besiegers, not merely the horses and the mules, but 
the very dogs, the oats, the rats, the reeds that grew 
upon the glaQis, had passed into the stomachs of the 
hunger-wasted garrison. Wellington was now free to 
push his operations on French soiL But first he 
had to teach his own troops, and particularly the 
Spaniards, that he meant to wage war in France in a 
civilised fashion. 

He knew that unless he sternly repressed out- 
rages on the French peasantry there would break 
out against him the fiame of a guerilla warfare 
such as had wasted the strength and crippled the 
strategy of the French in Spain. And even if 
savage warfare did not bring in its train such a 
penalty, it was Intolerable to the character of Wei- 
Hngton and to the temper of the English people. 
Wellington accordingly issued a proclamation calling 
upon his' troops to observe the utmost order and 
humanity in thrir dealings with the French; and 
he supplemented his procAamatiion with the sternest 
punisl^nts. “1 do not care,” he wrote, “whether 
I command a large or a small army; butt, large or 
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small, 1 -win be obeyed, and I will not suffer pillage.” 
“ I have lost,” be wrote at a later date, “ 20,000 men 
in this campaign, and it was not that General 
Morillo or anybody else might plunder tibe French 
peasantry; and I distinctly declare that I will not 
suffer it where I command.” 

Wellington issued a proclamation inviting the 
French peasantry to seize and bring to his head- 
quarters all plunderers, promising to pay for the 
damage they had committed, and to punish the 
offenders. The inhabitants of one French village 
shot an English soldier dead who was plundering, 
wounded his comrade and brought biin to head- 
quarters, where he was promptly hanged. “If I 
had 20,000 Spaniards, paid and fed,” Wellington 
wrote some weeks later to Lord Bathurst, “ 1 
should have Bayonne. If I had 40,000, I do not 
know where I should stop. Now I have both the 

20.000 and the 40,000 . . . but if they plunder they 
will ruin all” And jSnally WeUii^on sent back 

25.000 good Spanish troops into Spain, because he 
could not trust them in France, and he was wUling 
to postpone victory rather than to win it at a 
shamefol cost 

Wellington’s policy stands out in vivid and noble 
contrast with the savage methods adopted by all 
other combatants in the great strife then raging. 
Napoleon’s methods in Spain are still the shame of 
history. At the very moment when, on the southem 
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frontier, Wellington was sending back his Spaniards, 
and robbing himself of an army rather than suffer 
outrages to be committed, the Allied sovereigns on 
the eastern frontier were letting loose their Cossacks 
to spread havoc through the French provinces. 
Wellington’s more humane policy was amply justi- 
iied by resulta How did it come to pass that Wel- 
lington in the south could effect more with a mixed 
force of 60,000 troops than the Allied sovereigns with 
500,000 could accompli^ on the opposite side of 
France? It was not merely that Wellington was 
opposed by Soult instead of by Napoleon. The 
justice and humanity he showed towards the French 
peasantry prevented the fire of a guerilla warfare 
bemg kindled against him. He had no foes except 
the troops arrayed under Soult. Perfect tranquillity 
reigned about his bivouacs, and followed him to the 
very edge of the battlefield. Nay, there ran before 
him the fame of his humanity, of the order and 
discipline of his troops, and this won him friends 
everywhere. He was able to secure more abundant 
supplies in France than Soult' himself “The English 
general’s policy, and the good discipline he maintains, 
does us more harm,” wrote a French officer at that 
period, “ than ten battles ; every peasant -wishes to be 
under his protection.” Soult himself complained of 
the French peasantry that “they appear more dis- 
posed to favour the invaders than to second the 
army. It is scarcely possible to obtain a carriage for 
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transport,” he wrote, “ and I shall not be surprised to 
find in a short time these inhabitants taking arms 
against us.” 

The tempestuous weather now once more laid 
its arresting spell on military operations. It was 
winter-time — the winter of the Pyrenees; and the 
snows and storms in the mormtain passes were not v 
more trying than the incessant dissolving rains in the 
plains below. The country was one great clay bed, 
laced with streams, and liquefying over wide stretches 
into vast marshes The roads were mere ribbons of 
mud ; the streams were bridgeless ; the landscape was 
one rain-scourged quagmire. Soult, with a fortified 
camp and a great fortress as his base, and with 
paved roads linking his divisions together, had an 
advantage over his great opponent. The incessant 
rains were his safeguard. A hard frost, or forty- 
eight hours’ sun, would have ruined him. But 
Wellington’s divisions were parted from each other 
by moist stretches of mud almost as hopdessly as 
by spaces of fathomless sea itself On the cross- 
roads, which formed the only lines of communica- 
tion betwixt Wdlington’s camps, the guns sank to 
their axles, the infantry to mid-leg, the cavalry to 
their saddle-girths; There was nothing for it but 
to stand on guard and wait. 



CHAPTER II 
ACROSS THE NIVBLLE 

D uring this interval of waiting, the outposts of 
the rival armies fall into the oddest relations 
of friendship. They had a rough code of Rignalu by 
which they could communicate with each other , and 
if either side wanted, for a time, a particular post> 
it would be yielded with good-humoured frankness. 
The officers in charge of the French working parties 
on the little Rhune, busy throwing up entrench- 
ments, chatted pleasantly with the officers in charge 
of the British outposts, and exchanged bantering 
pleasantries as to what would happen when the 
business of storming these entrenchments was taken 
in hand. The sentries on either side exchanged 
news, or bartered tobacco for spirits, &a 
One curious example of the ternous established be- 
twixt the men at the outposts is given by Napier. 
“ The 43rd fell into line ope morning, within twenty 
yards of a French out-sentry. The Frenchman during 
the whole operation composedly walked to and fro 
on his beat, with his knapsack lying on the ground 

to ease his shoulders. When the 43rd was ordered 
YOIj. IY. w b 
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to advance, a Britiali sergeant vrent forward, helped 
the Frenchman to replace his pack, and told him to 
go away. Then the 43rd opened fire.” Next morn- 
ing the French, in exactly the same way, warned a 
sentry of the 43rd to retire. The soldiers were on 
terms of war with each other, in brief, but not of 
wanton murder. 

Lj his “Adventures of a Soldier” Costello gives 
what we may call the view from the ranks, the 
sentiment of the privates; and his testimony is very 
striking. “Ours, indeed,” he says, “was a noble 
enemy. They never penuitted us to flag, but kept 
us ever on the qm 'vive. We anticipated little 
terror from capture, and though we ever found them 
to be our roughest antagonists, yet we always ex- 
perienced a most generous opposition. Indeed there 
was, on the whole, such a chivffirous spirit between 
us, that our men had a kind of respect for even a 
wound inflicted by a Frenchman.” Speaking again 
of the pause in the fighting which took place on the 
Bidassoa, Costello says, “ Such a good feeling reigned 
among tlie French and our men, that they fre- 
quently went into each other’s picket-houses — toixns 
of intimacy which they extended to neither the 
Spanish nor Portuguese troops, for whom they ex- 
pressed an unmeasured contempt.” 

Wdlington, however, had sterner cares. He would 
sometimes complain, with a touch of bitter humour, 
that he had deadlier foes behind him than in front 
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From amid hia bivouac fires he had to watch the 
plots of Spanish and Portuguese statesmen, and 
his correspondence at this period reflects vividly 
the ceaseless anxieties these caused bim- At the 
very time he was busy out-generalling Soult, Wel- 
lington warned the British Cabinet that there was 
a real peril of coming to open war with Spain, and 
he discussed how, in that event, he might be able 
to embark the British army at Passages, "in spite 
of all the French and Spanish armies united.” 
“But,” he added, “I should be much more certain 
of getting clear off, as we ought, if we had posses- 
sion of Sau Sebastian;” and he urged Ministers to 
demand that a British garrison should be admitted 
into that fortress. 

BQstory is rich in satire, but what more 
striking example of the irony of history can be 
imagined than this — that at the very moment 
when England was spending the blood of her 
soldiers and the gold of her citizens to deliver 
Spain from Napoleon, she had also to consider 
the possibility of the nation she had delivered 
attacking her! The soil of Spain had been sown 
thick with British graves, but from that gallant 
seed sprang no harvest of gratitude. "It was,” 
says Napier, "with an enemy at his .back more 
to be dreaded than the foe in his front that Wel- 
Kngtmx invaded the South of France.” 

Wellington’s diffioiiIti.es, on the whole, and at this 
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distance of time, are hardly realisahle. The Spanish 
authorities waged what was scarcely less than open 
war on his hospitals and communications His great 
hospitals were at Santander, and the Spanish officials 
suddenly placed them all — doctors and patients — 
under rigid quarantine. Betwixt June and December 
1813, 30,000 British soldiers had been wounded in 
the service of Spain. The return offered by Spanish 
gratitude was to make these wounded men close 
prisoners, with the view of driving Wellington to 
fix his hospitals in England! 

And if Wellington suffered much fiom the 
jealousy and ignorance of Spanish authorities, ho 
suffered almost as much from the stupidity of the 
British Cabinet. Reinforcements which would have 
enabled him to crush Soult were intercepted, and 
despatched on an irrelevant expedition to Holland 
under Graham. Wellington’s troops wore left to 
shiver, half clad, many of them barefooted, on the 
bleak slopes of the Pyrenees. His muleteers were 
twenly-six months in arrears, his troops seven 
months. Hapier describes him at the end of 1813 
—when all the victories of the Peninsula were behind 
him — as “ having not a shilling to pay for anything 
in the country, and his credit gone.” It is a fiwif 
that he had to borrow privately the money neoes> 
aaxy to send a courier to Clinton on the east coast 
of Spain- He was so overwhelmed with debt 
he describes himself as scarcely able to quit his 
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quarters for the multitude of creditors lyiug iu wait 
for him. The astonishing British Cabiuet wished to 
despatch Wellington and his veterans to Holland, and 
Wellington had to remind them that a British army 
on the Garoime, with perhaps a rising on behalf of 
the Bourbons around it, would do ten times more to 
overthrow Napoleon, and to procure peace, than the 
same army occupied in besieging worthless fortresses 
in Flanders. 

Never before or since was an unhappy general 
BO sorely badgered or so ill supported. And, as 
Napier reminds us, “It was when crossing the 
Bidassoa, breaking through the mountain fortifica- 
tions of Soult, passing the Nive, fighting the battles 
in front of Bayoime, and when stHl greater and more 
intricate combinalaons were to be arranged, that aU 
these vials of folly and enmity were poured upon his 
head.” “Who, then, shall refuse to admire,” asks 
Napier, “the undaunted firmness, the unwearied 
temper and vigilance, the piercing judgment with 
which he steered his gallant vessel, with a flowing 
sail, unliurt through that howling storm of passion, 
this tumultuous sea of folly ?” 

It is uimeoessary to waste space in describing the 
operations of this period on the east coast. They, 
in a sense, reflect no credit on the English army, but 
this was because the British Cabinet sent to the 
scene of action many commanders, but no general 
The presence of the British on the east coast, how- 
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ever, served the useful eud of keeping Suehet in 
check, and the last British coiomander on that field, 
Clinton, could at least olaiin that he had “ held his 
position in front of Suehet with much inferior forces 
for eight months, and suffered no disaster.” 

Soult had constructed immense double linos of 
entrenchments, stretchmg between the Nive and the 
sea^ and covering a front of sixteen miles. He had 
79,000 troops under his command, and conscripts 
were rapidly flowing in. The junction of Suehet 
from Catalonia would nearly have doubled the 
strength of the French on the NiveUe; but that 
general preferred — or found it necessary — to play a 
lone hand. And Napoleon failed to enforce conunon 
plajis on his two generals, though he approved of 
Soult’s plan of uniting both armies in Arrngon, and 
so forcing Wellington to fight a second battle of 
Vittoria, with perhaps a result which would cancel 
the earlier victory. 

On November lo Wellington moved to cross the 
Nivelle. His plan was to storm the Little Bhune, 
which stood betwixt the river and the Great Rhune, 
ford the river, break through the French centra and, 
if possible, cut off the right wing from Bayonne. 
On the night of the 9th the British columns were 
in movement to reach the positions asrigned to 
them They advanced in perfect rilence, the ;wotds 
of qommand being passed from officer to offider in 
whispers. Through the darkness could be heard 
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far off tihe chiiniiig of the village clooks. An army 
90,000 strong -was in movement, but so perfect vrere 
Wellington’s arrangements, that not a battalion 
strayed from its path, and not a soimd reached the 
ears of the vigilant French sentinels. The bxigles 
called and the drums beat in the British camps 
as usual before sunrise, so as to give the French 
the impression that the regiments were stiU there, 
while, as a matter of fact, they were lying on the 
ground within reach of the French positions. 

Presently the first ray of the sun touched, as with 
a finger of light, the lofty peak of the Atchubia ; a 
signal-gun from a British battery high up the hill 
flashed redly. In a moment the scarlet columns were 
visible, moving quickly down the flanks of the Great 
Khune. L’Estrange, of the 31st, has left an amusing 
account of the scene at the ford crossed, by his regi- 
ment “When we came up to the river,” he says, 
“it looked formidable enough, a strong stream run- 
ning, and we did not know the depth of the ford. 
Mine was the leading company. My general, Byng, 
desired me to wade the river before the army came 
down, to prove its depth.” L’Estrange obeyed the 
order; and a solitary figure, the water liajog to his 
middle, he splashed across the river to the side held 
by the French. For aught he hmew a thousand French 
muskets covored him as he waded ; and yet he never 
flinched, though expecting every moment to see the red 
flash of musketry, and fisel the shook of the buUets, 
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In that day’s biilliant fighting the most perilous 
part fell to the Light Division. Alton’s men had to 
storm the Little Ehune, a “hog’s-back ridge," rising 
at points to a height of 200 feet, and covered in 
front by an almost impassable marsh. The “ bristles ” ■ 
on this hog’s-baok were huge perpendicular crags, 
and the French had turned them ingeniously into 
defences, coimecting these splintered rocks with walls 
of loose stones, so that they formed a sort of rocky 
stair, each step in this gigantic stairway being a 
tiny fort. The whole was crowned by a star-fort on 
its peak 

The 43rd led the attack on the Little Bhune, 
William Napier being in command. He sent two 
companies into the marsh to keep down the fire of 
the French, and led four companies straight against 
the front of La Bhune. A direct lush was impos- 
sible; the men had to cross the marsh till they 
reached the base of the rocks, then swing sharply 
to the left along the ribbon of firm ground at the 
foot of the rooks, till they reached the shoulder 
of the ridge, where alone ascent was practicable. 
Napier strove to keep his men in hand, so that no 
rush should take place; but the ranks were eager, 
the men’s steps instinctively quickened, the line 
curved forward. Suddenly there was the sound of 
galloping hoofe behind them. It was a youthful 
aide-de-camp waving his hat, and coming up at 
speed to join in the attack That rush of hoofe 
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and the shout of the boyish voice kindled tho 43rd 
to a heat in which all restraints wore dissolved. 
The men, with bent heads aud flaabi'ng eyes, broke 
into a run, and nothing was left for Napier but to 
try to keep the lead of his charging lines. Even in 
this he failed, one Irish private, the worst charac- 
ter and most reckless fighter in the regiment, out- 
charging even his colonel. 

In the rapture of that wild rush, however, the 
veterans of the 43rd kept their heads. They 
reached the ribbon of firm ground at the base 
of the cliffs, swung sharply round, raced to the 
shoulder of the ridge, and leaped into the lower- 
most redoubt, bayoneting its defenders. Then, for 
a moment, they fell gaspmg and breathless. They 
had charged at speed over half a mile of badly 
broken ground. Presently they rose, fell swiftly into 
rank, and stormed up this giant staircase, crowded 
with foes, and every step in it flashing redly with 
musketry fire. Castle after castle was carried. The 
narrow paths were threaded, the loose stone walls 
climbed. The struggle was often one of bayonet 
against bayonet, of man against man ; but nothing 
could arrest the furious assault of the 43rd, tiU at 
last the highest castle, called the Donjon, was 
reached. There was a moment’s pause while the 
panting files of the 43rd drew together. Then came 
a rush, the Donjon was scaled; and thus, to give 
Napier’s summary, in twenty minutes 800 soldiers 
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■were hustled out of this labyrinth.” But the 43rd 
lost d.even ofBicers and sixty-seyen men in those 
few fiercie and stormy minutes. 

One picturesque incident marked this wild hill 
fight, l^e Donjon looked into the rear of a great 
starwfort beneath it, which was being attacked by the 
Rifies and the 17th Portuguese; and part of the 43rd, at 
the very moment when their comrades were storming 
the Donjon, knelt on the hill crest and opened a 
deadly fire on the star-fort beneath. Its garrison, 
attacked by the Bides in front and smitten by a fire 
firom above, broke and fled. Prom the lofty summit 
they had won, the men of the Light Division could 
look down on the whole landscape of the battle to 
the sea beyond, a splendid spectacle of war. “ On the 
left,” says N'apier, ” the ships of war, slowly sailing 
to and fro, wero exchanging shots, with the fort of 
Soooa; and Hope, menacing all the French lines in 
the low ground, sent the sound of a hutidred pieces 
of artillery beUowii^ up the rooks, to be 
by Drearily as many from the tops of the 
Oh the right,' the sfimmit of the great ; 

just lighted by .the rising sun,' and 50,000 
rushing down its' enormous slopes mth riiigiaf 
shouts, seemed to chase the receding shadow, hvto 
the deep valley. The plains of France, so long <r;mg- 
looked from the towering crags of the 
were to be the prize of battle, and the hdf^fNOOUtthsd 
'Soldiers in their fury broke tlxroqgh ' the ' ijeoih 
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barrier erected by Sonlt as if it were but a screen, 
of reeds.” 

One redoubt remained on the extreme left of tbe 
French., armed with large ship-oaxronades, whic^' 
loaded with grape, wrought much slaughter amongst 
t)ae British. Leith of the 31st, Niohol and Dunn 
of the 66th, gathered a few men together and carried 
the redoubt brilliantly. “ Indeed,” says Henry, “ the 
three officers took it themselves ; for they cleared the 
ditch with a running leap, and dropped down amongst ' 
the garrison before a man could enter to assist them. 
AjS they leaped in, the French artillery officer, a red? 
headed giant, and most of his men jumped out, but 
not with impunity; for Leith, a Hercules in figuare 
and strength, knocked the xed-headed offioer.idc^' 
withahiiokbak” 
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three hours’ actual fighting, fi:om a position he hod 
spent three months in fortifying. It is said that he 
had planned his lines on the model of those of 
Wellington at Torres Vedras, and hoped to have 
held them against Wellington as Wellington himsdf 
had held those famous lines against Massena. Soult 
reckoned, in particular, that it vould cost the allies 
25,000 men to force his centre. Yet his centre was 
perced and his whole position carried with a loss 
of little more than 2500 men, the French loss being 
nearly double that of the English. The truth is, that 
the French were out-generalled as well as out-fought. 
Soult’s best troops were amused with false attacks 
while an overwhelming force was thrown upon his 
centre. On the French side, too, while there were 
many individual examples of splendid courage, there 
was a marked absence of fighting energy. Soult’s 
conscripts bore themselves as though they expected 
to be defeated. 



CHAPTER III 
sottlt’s gejeat rally 

T he mcessant rains, the swollen rivers, the im- 
passable roads, once more arrested Wellington’s 
operations, and Soult meanwhile fell back to the 
Nive, with Rayoime, at the junction of that river 
witbi the Adour, as his base, in firont of Bayoime 
was a strongly entrenched camp, while Soult’s out- 
posts held in strength the entangled and diftimilt . 
country in Wellington's front , 

Early m December the weather for a few days 
mended, and Wellington determined to cross the 
Nive. This was effected on December g; but Wd- 
lington’s very success created a new difficulty, and 
gave to Soult a great opportunity, of which he 
availed himself with signal audacity and skill. The 
British held both banks of the Nive, but that river, 
wide and deep and at flood-level, owing to the 
mcessant rains, divided the British army into two 
almost unrelated fragments, with communications 
betwixt them of the slendexest and most precarious 
character. Soult held an interior position, with good 
roads and a perfectly secure base in Bayonne. His 
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business was defence ; but he was too good a master 
of the art of war not to know that an energetic 
ofEensive movement is sometimes the most perfect 
method ' of defence. It was clear that he could 
throw a much superior force on either segment of 
Wellington’s army at pleasure; and there followed 
hve days of furious battle, in which Soult took the 
offensive and flung himself with magnifloent valour 
and in superior numbers on each £i*agment of Wel- 
lington’s divided forces in turn. But it was only to 
fail, though to defeat his attacks cost the British a 
terrible price in blood. 

On the loth, Soult, moving rapidly out of Bayoimo, 
fell imexpectedly on the British left under Sir John 
Hope, while Clausel, with a powerful coluum, at the 
same moment attacked the Light Division holding 
the village of Arcangues. Hope had 30,000 men 
and twenty-four guns , Soult assailed him with 60,000 
men and forty guns, Hope was taken by surprise; 
but the attack was delivered too lato in the day to 
make a great success possible. The Brityi regi- 
ments fought with dogged, long-enduring couraga 
Robinson’s brigade of the sth division distinguished 
itself by its obstinate valour; and when night fell, 
Soult’s stroke had practically felled. After sunset a 
brigade of the Guards reached the field of action; 
later, the ist division came up, and Hope's position 
was secure. 

Hope was a man of gigantic stature; he rede the 
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bluest horse he could purchase, and his figure, 
through the smoke of an engagement, loomed in 
Titanic proportions. "We shall lose him,” Welling- 
ton wrote, "if he continues to espose himself to fire 
as he has done in the last three days. He places 
himself among the sharpshooters without, as they 
do, ^dtering himself from the enemy’s fire.” 

Clausel meanwhile had leaped on the Isght Divi- 
sion at Arcangues, some two miles from the point 
where Hope was fighting. The men of the Light 
Division were not soldiers to be easily caught off 
their guard, and the French resorted to an ingenious 
trick to deceive them. 

On the morning of the loth the pickets of the 
43rd noticed that the men of a French regiment in 
their front were pushing each other about as if in 
sport, and their eddying gambols brought theuj. every 
moment nearer the British position The plumed 
hat of a French general officer, too, was discovered 
peering round a hut in tho French line. The British 
company officers were keenly on their guard. Pre- 
sently the apparently sportive French fell swiftly into 
line, a fringe of skirmishers ran out, and in a moment 
a vehement attack on the British was in progress. The 
French displayed such a strength, and came on with 
such a. speed, that the 52nd and 43rd hsid to fall 
back St a run upon their brigade, which held the 
church and manncm-hoase of Aroangues. Only 
there could’ a successful defence be attempted. The 
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roads were so narrow and so bad that the BrifMi 
could keep no formation; it was a mere race of 
broken soldiers, the French column advancing at 
speed betwixt the two regiments, and trying to get 
through the pass in advance of them. The British, 
however, came through first. As they reached the 
open plain, the apparently disordered soldiers fell into 
mUitaiy order as if by magic, and a steadfast red 
line was drawn across the opening into the plain. 
In a few moments the French came up, breathless 
and eager, and found their advance barred by rolling 
volleys from the steady British firont. 

A cluster of British soldiers, however, was caught 
in the pass. It consisted of about loo Bifiemen and 
men of the 43rd, with one officer, an ensign of tho 43rd, 
a youth only eighteen years old, named Campbell. 
They were a mere handful cut off by a column, and 
they wore haughtily summoned to surrender. In 
reply, the boyish ensign of the 43rd, with a challeng- 
ing ^out, ran in on the solid lines of the French ; the 
group of privates about him foUowed; the massive 
SVenoh column was tom through, and, though one- 
half of tffie British were slain or captured, Campbell 
himself, with the remainder, broke through and 
escaped. 

The fiercest fighting of the day eddied round a 
great building belonging to the Mayor of Biarritz, 
and known as the “ Mayor’s House.” It was smv ' 
rounded by hedges, through which the French eat 
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gaps and came by firagments into the struggle. In 
the mad fight military order on both sides was lost. 
French and English clashed together in single com- 
bats, or in fragments of regiments, with the most 
curious changes of fortune. The common feature 
of aU these separate combats was the fiiry of the 
combatants. A strong French regiment, covered by 
the drifting battle-smoke, passed dean through a 
gap in the Britidi line, and the 9th regiment, under 
Cameron, while exchanging volleys at pistol-shot dis- 
tance with a body of French in its front, suddenly 
discovered this new hostile force taking up its position 
in the roar, Cameron, a gallant soldier, left a line 
of skirmishers to maintain the fight in front, fimed 
about the remainder of his regiment, and led them 
in an angry bayonet charge on the body in his rear. 
Nearly 100 men and officers of the 9th fell in that 
rush, but the French regiment attacked was practi- 
<«(Ily destroyed. When night fell, the British had 
bst more than 1 500 in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
but Soult’s admirably-planned attack had failed, with 
a loss to the French of over 2000 men. 

To the mortification of failure the night which 
followed brought to Soult an almost sharper mortifi- 
cation. Three German regiments passed over to the 
British. They were amongst Soult’s best troops, but 
they were fighting in an alien cause. Their sovereign 
was battling with Napoleon on the Rhine, and it 

was absurd that his troops should be contending 

VOL. IV. c 
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for the French eagles against the T In gii a h on the 
Nive. 

On the morning of the nth Sonlt concentrated his 
strength in &ont of the Light Division, axid Sope 
moved part of his corps to the right to strengthen 
the threatened point. Sonlt, who had begun his 
attack on the light Division, hereupon swung round 
his columns, marched swiftly to his right, and fell on 
Hope’s position, which he bdieved to be seriously 
weakened by the reinforcements sent to Alton’s 
help; but once more his attack failed. Wellington 
had drawn large reinforcements from his right to 
strengthen his assailed left; and on the night of 
the 12th Soult m&rched his troops at the quidk> 
step through Bayonne, and fell with fury upon the 
weakened British right under HilL Then followed 
the battle of St. Pierre, described by Wellington 
himsdf as “ the bloodiest fight in the Peninsula.” 

Hill, with 14,000 men, occupied a firont of two 
Tniltw- Pringle’s brigade held a craggy ridge on his 
left. The centre— a crescent-shaped hill— was held 
by Sir William Stewart; Byng, with a brigade of 
four regiments, held the right. The flaw in the 
British position lay in the fact that its right wing 
was parted from its centre by a marshy valley and a 
chain of ponds. Hill’s force consisted of 14,000 men, 
and Soult feU upon him with 3j,ooa Abbe, an 
energetic and daring soldier, led Soult’s attack (m 
the British centre, while the British right and left 
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imigs vrexQ both simultaaeously assailed. In the 
centre Ashworth’s Portuguese, though bravely-fight- 
ing, gave way, and two of Barnes’ regiments moved 
up to fill the gap they had left. But Abbe was not 
to be denied. His leading battalions were shattered 
one after another, but the French attack was fed 
unceasingly, and Barnes’ regiments in turn, after 
losing half their strength, fell back, and the Frendb 
held the crest. Barnes then brought on the 92nd, 
and that gallant regiment, moving steadily into the 
fight, drove back the French, reeling from the shook 
of their attack. Again and again, however, the 
French renewed their onfall, till at last the 92nd, in 
turn, yielded the ground, though still stubbornly 
fighting. 

On both the British right and left the battle raged 
fiuiously, but with ill-fortune for the British, and 
\nth some shameful incidents. The yist was taken 
ignobly out of the fight by its colonel on the left of 
the centre, while on the extreme right the colond of 
the 3rd had also yielded the combat. Ho one could 
exactly explain, least of all the guilty officers them- 
selves, how this happened. Both bore the reputation 
of good soldiers, but in the strain of that terrible 
fight, a fight against what seemed overwhelming odds, 
th^ sufEbred some temporary paralysis of nerve or 
brain, and both paid the penalty of it afterwards in 
an ignominious dismissal from the army. 

Byng personally led the 31st forward in a furious 
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diarge. He took the King's colour out of the 
hands of the officer who carried it, aud, bearing it 
aloft, led the line forward. It was a gallant deed, 
but iucidentallj the officer out of whose hands Byng 
caught the colour felt the act to be a slur on his 
own courage, and joined in the fiiiy of the charge 
with tears of anger and shame at the supposed slight 
running down his cheeks. 

At that moment the battle seemed lost Hill had 
watched the fight firom some high ground near the 
centre, and ridiog down at speed, he met the retreat- 
ing 71st He was a man of placid noanners and 
gentle speech; but, as he saw his regiments falling 
back out of the fight, he was heard to mutter to 
him self “D— — it, this won’t do,” Wellington at 
that moment had come up, and he whispered, half 
jestingly, to his nearest aide-de-camp, “Hill is be- 
ginning to swear; we had better get out of the 
way!” 

The 71st was a Highland regiment of the highest 
fighting quality, and its hot Gaelic temper was sorely 
galled by that inexplicable order to fall back. Hill 
halted the regiment, and sent it back with a single 
gesture into the fight. The gallant BufiBs, too, gladly 
obeyed the order to “ right-about-face,” and moved 
cheerfully to their position again. Then Will threw 
his whole reserves into the combat The 92Ed 
once more into the firay, and its Colonel, Oamermr, 
who understood his Highlanders, dressed his regi- 
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ment as if on parade, uncased its colours, bade bis 
pipers blow tbeir shrillest, and then, with waving 
flags and skirling pipes, moved down along the high- 
road on the French. A heavy French column was 
advancing to meet them; its temper was high, and 
it seemed as i^ for a moment. Highlanders and 
Frenchmen, in the sternest fighting mood, would 
dash together. But that flerce Highland line, with 
its screaming pipes and wind-blown plumes, some- 
how curiously afleoted the nerve of the French officer 
in command of the column. He drew his reins ; he 
made a hesitating gesture with his sword. The word 
of command ran down the French column ; it halted, 
went right about, and fell back. 

That sudden breehdown of warlike purpose on the 
part of the French commander cost Soult the battle. 
Pringle, desperatdy fighting on die left, had repelled 
the forces assailing him. The fight in the centre 
was restored ; and the 4th and 6th divisions, press- 
ing on eagerly towards where the thunder of battle 
was rolling up the hills, had almost reached the scene 
of action. Wellington, too, had come up, and Soult, 
with all his great qualities as a commander, lacked the 
overwhelming fighdng energy of a leader like Massena, 
who would not yield till his last cartridge and his last 
soldier had been expended. He abandoned the con- 
test. Hill’s one surviving aide-de-camp, Ourrie, saw 
the 6th division coming down the hiU slope in the 
rear to their help. He pointed to them, and said. 
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“ Thete they come , but, thaink God, Wve beat the 
enemy without their help ! ” 

Wellmgtou, as he rode over the fighting ground, 
declared he had never seen a fidd so thickly strewn 
with dead. Upon a space of not more than one 
mile square, 5000 men had fallen in a struggle of 
less than three hours. On the British side the loss 
amounted to 1500 killed and wounded. The 92nd 
alone, who broke the !French four times with bayonet 
charges, lost 13 officers and 171 rank and file. 
But the loss was heaviest in the higher ranks, for 
the officers had exposed themselves fireely to mam* 
tain the fighting of the rank and file. Three British 
generals had fidlen, almost every member of Hill’s 
staff was killed or wounded; and when, late in tho 
afternoon, an aide-de-camp carried an order tu 
Biyng’s brigade to advance, there was no superior 
officer surviving to whom he could delivor it, and 
he led the brigade himself Wellington summed up 
Bill’s exploit in French; decorous English could 
scarcely supidy the adjective he used. Hill, he said, 
met the enemy, “et I’a battu diablement I” 

Soult, in a sense, is the hero of this great fight 
of five days. He had tixown both generalship and 
courage in a very high degree, and the speed aitd 
decision with wUoh he changed his attack firam 
right to left, and from left to right, proved that he pos- 
sessed the qualities of a great commander. yet 
hehad failed. He did not win a single foot of ground 
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jfrom Lis great opponent. He Lad repeatedly attadked 
■with an army, and been repulsed by a division; and 
he "was beaten not so much by better generalship 
on the part of the British commanders, as by the 
unconquerable valour of the English rank and file. 
If the daughter of the five days be taken in the 
aggregate, and for both armies, it must have reached 
not less than 12,000 killed and wounded. And this 
huge slaughter left both armies occupying esactly 
the same ground as when the struggle began. 

After St. Pierre the colonels of three regiments, 
the Bufi^ the 71st, and the “Die-hards,” or S7th 
regiment, were, in a general order, dismissed to 
England. Public opinion in the army heartily en- 
dorsed the judgment on the two first The yist had 
been commanded Cadogan, who died so heroically 
at Yittoria, and in the few months which had 
diapsed rince tben it had become, under its new 
commander, sadly disorganised. So much mischief 
can a foolish colonel achieve in so short a time! 
But the colonel of the “Die-hards,” to quote 
L’Estiange, was “as hard ais nails, m full of fight 
as any Irishman or Scotchman, and adored by his 
o'wn regiment” He ■was familiarly known as “Old 
McDonald.” Perhaps his age ■was Lis disqualifica' 
tion. He died shortly after Lis dismissal; report 
said that the shame of being classed with the other 
culprits broke his heart 

With this contest ended the actual fighting for 
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1813. Napoleon’s position on the Continent was now 
almost desperate, but his temper hardened as his 
circumstances grew more hopeless. A memorable 
address to his Council of State at Paris, on November 
9, was perhaps the most absolutely genuine out- 
pouring of his innermost feelings amongst all his 
public utterances. “Wellington,” he said, “is in the 
south; the Hussions threaten the northern frontier; 
Austria the south-eastern. . . . Every ally has 
abandoned me. The Bavarians have betrayed me. 
Peace ! No peace till Munich is in ilames. I demand 
of you 300,000 men. . . . But it is men whom I 
demand of you, full-grown men in the prime of life, 
not these miserable conscript striplings, who choke 
my hospitals with sick and my highways with their 
carcases. Give up Holland ? Bather resign it to the 
seal The word ‘Peace’ is ever in my oar, when all 
around should re-echo the cry ‘ War ! ’ ’’ 

But the empty vems of Prance, drained by so 
many long campaigns, could no longer yield Napoleon 
the blood he demanded. France was exhausted of 
men. Its fields were tilled by women. The very 
boys had been drawn iuto the barracks. 

Napoleon a little earlier had tried a oharaoteristi- 
oally subtle stroke of policy in r^ord to Spanish 
afi&iis. He still kept Ferdinand a prisoner at 
Valenjay. He now secretly executed a treaty with 
him, agreeing to restore him to the throne of Spun, 
and to withdraw his troops from that country, on 
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condition that the Britisli army should be required 
to evacuate Spain also. On November 12, 1813, he 
had \rritten to Ferdinand saying “ the present policy 
of my empire ” required that affairs in Spain should 
be brought to a settlement England, he wrote, “ is 
fomenting anarchy, Jacobinism, and the overthrowal 
of the monarchy and the nobility, with the object of 
establishing a republic in the country.” The England 
thus accused, it will be remembered, was the England 
of CasUeroagh and of Lord Liverpool > In order to 
rescue Spain, therefore, from those English Jacobins, 
Napoleon was willing to give it back into the hands 
of Ferdinand, on condition he compeUed Wellington 
to withdraw beyond the Douro. 

A treaty on these terms was despatched by 
Ferdinand to the Spanish Regency, with a letter 
requiring them to ratify it at once. Ferdinand, with 
characteristic falseness, added secretly an explanation 
that the treaty would bo broken afterwords when it 
suited Spanish convenience. The treaty of Valen^ay 
gave back her king to Spain, and would have with- 
drawn every French soldier from Spanish territory ; 
and these wore, for the Spaniards themsdves, great 
bribes. On the other hand, if Spain separated herself 
from the European coalition against Napoleon, and 
required the English army to withdraw from the 
Peninsula, this would bo an enormous gain for 
Napoleon. The Spanish Regency, however, for once 
showed both sense and courage. The offer of 
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Kapoleoa to inthdraw his troops from Spun was 
unnecessaiy; his troops had already been driven 
firom that country. The Regency expressed a de- 
corous joy at the prospect of the return of their king, 
but declared that no public act of his, while he 
remained a prisoner in France, could be recognised 
by the Spanish Government. 

On May i, 1808, the Spanish crown had been 
surrendered to Napoleon, or rather had been stolen 
by him. He had held it for a little more than five 
stormy years, at a cost of blood and treasure not 
easily computed. That fatal theft, in fact, had 
proved his ruin. Now, like worthless counters, whose 
value is exhausted, he offered Spain her king and 
her crown again, only to find the offer refused ! Wel- 
lington’s shrewdness foresaw fihis move on the part 
of Napoleon. He dreaded its effects, and said, long 
afterwards, that if Napoleon had shown less pride 
and more common sense, it would have succeeded. 
The scheme failed, as we have seen, and Ferdinand 
was sent back at last without the guarantee of any 
written treaty, and in order to secure the release of 
Suchet’s forces in Catalonia. 

On March 24, 1814, Ferdinand crossed the Fluvia 
with the French and Spanish armies drawn up in 
order of battle on either bank, and became once 
more king of Spain; and Suohet, gathering up his 
scattered garrisons, fell back through the Pyrenees. 
Napier sums up the character of Ferdinand YIL 
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in sentences which have something of the and 
strength of Tacitus. "He had been a rebellious 
son in the palace, a plotting traitor at Axanjuez, a 
dastard at Bayonne, an ejBfeminate, superstitious, 
fawning slave at Yalengay ; and now, after six years’ 
oaptiTity, he returned to his own country an un- 
grateful and cruel tyrant ; he would have been the 
most odious and contemptible of princes if his 
favourite brother, Don Carlos, had not existed.” 
Ferdinand’s earliest performances in Spain justified 
diose terrible sentences. Within six weeks of his 
return he dissolved the Cortes as a band of mere 
cri m i n a ls , sent its leading figures into banishment 
or captivity, abolished the liberty of the press, re- 
vived the Inquisition, and restored in all its ancient 
strength the ignorant Bourbon despotism which had 
so long cursed Spain. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE BBIDOE ACROSS THE AEOXTB 

* I 'HE year 1 8 1 4 is, in a sense, the supreme year of the 
A general war with Hapoleon. On January i the 
allied forces crossed the Rhine. On March 30 Paris fdL 
Eleven days afterwards Napoleon abdicated. On 
April 20 he left Fontainebleau for Elba. The soldier- 
king, who had dreamed of universal empire, and had 
shaken, one after another, all the thrones of the Con- 
tinent to the very point of ruiu, himself shrank to a 
toy monarch, with a tiny island for a realm, whose 
area could be reckoned in acres. During those three 
historic months the Napoleonic Empire fdl, like the 
great image, with brow of gold and feet of clay, of 
Danid’s vision ! Of the dramatic events which took 
place on the Rhine and before Paris, some brief 
account may be given ; but place must be accorded 
first to the part played by Wellington and his troops 
in this the climax of the great European drama. 

Early in February a sudden frost fell on the moist 
plains round Bayonne, and turned the leagues of 
liquid mud into stone. And the frost, which made 

the earth rigid, set loose all the streams of war. In 
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Wellington’s forecastii^ brain tbe strategy of the 
coming campaign was already crystallised into per- 
fect form. He -vrould drive Sonlt beyond the Adour, 
cross that river himself, and carry the war into the 
fertile and open country beyond, seizing Bordeaux, 
where, as he knew from his spies, a rising in 
favour of the Bourbons would instantly take place. 
Wellington had 70,000 troops, including 10,000 
cavalry, ready for action. Soult, leaving out of 
count his garrisons, could only put 40,000 men in 
line of battle. But Wellington’s very success would 
tend to equalise the two armies. When he had 
thrust Soult back from Bayonne, he must leave a 
force of not less than 30,000 to invest that place, 
reckoned by Hapoleon himself as one of the great 
bulwarks of France. 

Wellington’s plan was to cross the Adour betwixt 
Bayonne and the set^ a design which shows the scale 
and daring of his soldiership. It was there where 
Soult least expected him, but where all the natural 
conditions seemed to make success impossible. 
For the six miles of the Adour below the town it is a 
navigable river — swift, treacherous, dangerous. The 
spring-tide rises in it fourteen feet ; the ebb-tide runs 
seven miles an hour. Its bed is fordless. Where the 
sliding current of the river meets the huge rollers 
riding in from the storm-swept Bay of Biscay is a 
dangerous bar, on which, in bad weather, a wild surf 
rages incessantly. A small squadron of French 
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^n-boats guarded those six luiles of river; the 
farther bank was strongly held by French infantry 
divisions. Yet across this broad and dangerous 
stream, barred with sand, beaten with surges, covered 
by the fire of French batteries, Wellington proposed 
to leap. 

Sut first he must drive Soult from the nearer 
bank of the Adour, and Hill moved to turn the flank 
of the French. Harispe, who commanded Soult’s 
left, feu back to Garras, but remforcements coming 
up, on February 1 5 he made a stand on the heights 
of La Montague. Darkness was gathering. Wel- 
lington had only the 2nd division, under Stewart, 
with MoriUo’s Spaniards in hand. But the British 
general was in no mood to loiter. The Spaniards 
were sent past the French flank, and the 39th and 
28th, under Pringle, were launched at Hatispe’s front. 
“You must take the hUl before dark,” said Wel- 
lington bluntly. 

In front of the two British regiments was a steep 
ravine, black from mere depth ; beyond was the high 
ridge on which stood the massive battalions of the 
French. The men of the 39th and 28th were tired 
with a long day’s march; the shadows of evening 
were gathermg blackly on the hiU summit^ the arms 
of the brigade had been piled. But the men caught 
up that stem phrase from Wellington’s lips as a sort 
of kindling watchword. The colonel of the 39th re- 
peated the sentence in ringing accents — “You must 
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take the hill before dark.” Then followed the orders : 
“Fix bayonets,” “Shoulder arms,” “Double quick;” 
and the next instant, in close column, the 39th plunged 
into the ravine, followed by the 28th. 

The men did not dre a shot. They carried their 
heavy kits, and, as they climbed the steep hiU beyond, 
breath and strength seemed, for a moment, to fail 
them Pringle, who led the column, fell wounded, 
but the steady files never paused. They reached the 
crest, and, wheeling to the right, proceeded, with 
dose and deadly volleys, to sweep the ridge. Harispe 
led forward his battalions in what seemed over- 
powering strength to drive the scanty British force 
down the slope, and at several points the hostile 
lines clashed sharply together. The officers on either 
side were in personal combat; the colonel of the 
39th himself was thrust through by a French 
bayonet. But the 28th was by this time up, and 
with incessant volleys and forward rushes with the 
bayonet, these gallant regiments pushed Harispe’s 
massive battalions off the hill. Wdlington, with 
his staff, watched the fierce struggle through the 
darkening shadows of night and the eddying clouds 
of battle-smoke till the line of the English fire had 
swept over the crest. Pringle’s men had “taken the 
lull before dark”! 

The French, as it happened, had already lit their 
bivouac fires; and when the fight was over, the 
Briti^ soldiers flung themselves down round these 
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to enjoy the rest they had won so gallantly. Henry, 
in his “ Adventures of a Military Life,” describes the 
attack as the most brilliant battle incident he ever 
•witnessed. “The flashing musketry along the side 
and from the crest of the hill, the cheering of our 
men as they mounted, the call of the bugles, the 
roar of our guns reverberating in long echoes from 
one side to another of the deep ravine at the bottom 
— all •was martially fine and grand.” 

Pushing steadily on, in four days, with many 
bloody combats, Soult was driven back across most 
difficult country, as far as Sauveterre; and finally, 
destroying all the bridges on the Adour, the French 
general planted his headquarters at Orthez. While 
thus filing Soult’s attention on his left, Wellington 
was preparing to throw a stupendous bridge over 
the Adour, far to his right. The navy was to help 
in carrying out this plan. Forty large sailing boats 
of about twenty tons burden were collected at St. 
Jean de Luz, and loaded with materials for the huge 
structure. Accompanied by some gunboats, they 
were to appear at the mouth of the Adour on the 
moixdngofthezsrd. At the same moment Hope, •with > 
two British and two Spanish divisions, some cavalry, 
and twenty guns, was to make his appearance on the 
bank of the Adour, and throw over, by means of boats 
and rafts, a sufficient number of men to silence the 
French guns on the right bank, and to hold that bank 

till the great bridge was flung across the stream. 
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On the morning of the 23rd, Hope, with the ist 
division, a rocket battery, and some guns, appeared 
on the left bank of the Adour as agreed upon. But 
the sea has incalculable chances. The flotilla of 
gunboats and sailing craft was far off, flghting its 
way up from St. Jean de Luz against a hard gale. 
The sea-line showed no gleam of sail Hope, the 
most resolute of soldiers, however, did not hesitate. 
He would cross the Adour without the help of the 
flotilla! His eighteen-pounders were suddenly run 
to the river's edge and opened Are on the French 
flotilla. Three gunboats were sunk, and the rest 
were driven up the stream. Then a pontoon, carry- 
ing sixty men of the Guards, was rowed across. The 
men, leaping ashore, drove off a French picket; a 
hawser was drawn across the river, and pontoon after 
pontoon, crowded with squads of the Guards and of 
the 68th, witk a rocket battery, were draped to the 
&rther bank. Less than 1000 men in this manner 
had crossed when two French battalions came up 
hurriedly to the scene of action. 

But they hesitated to close; the rockets opened 
upon them, and their novelty was terrifying to the 
FrencL Wellington had hitherto despised this new 
weapon. “ I don’t want to set Are to any town,” he 
said, “and I don’t know any other use for the 
rocket” But the rockets played a great part in this 
action on the right bank of the Adour. A French 
sergeant a veteran of twenty years, who was taken 
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prisoner, admitted to his captors that he had never 
reallj known the sensation of fear till these strange 
rushing missiles, with their roar and flame, broke 
upon his battalion. One rocket, it seems, had passed 
through the knapsack on his back 1 

All night Hope continued to pass his men in 
driblets across the Adour. On the morning of the 
24th, the flotilla was off the bar, the boats of the 
men-of-war leading. The French had removed the 
buoys which marked the true channel, and the boats 
saw nothing before them but a tumult of tossing 
breakers. The sailors, with characteristic reckless- 
ness, took their chances, and dashed at the bar. 
The first boat sank, the second, a six-oared cutter, 
shot safely through; but the tido had by this tima 
fallen, and the flotilla had no choice but to draw ofl; 
and hang, like a flock of wiixd-driven seagulls, on 
tib.e rough seas in tho oiling, till the tido rose again. 
Meanwhile the weather darkened. There was peril 
of tempest seaward and peril of surf and bar land- 
ward. When the tide had turned, Bloye, of tho 
Lyra, led in, and was swallowed up, boat and crew, 
in the breakers. Then, wheeling round to right and 
left, like a oovey of frightened seabirds, the flotilla 
drew off again. 

Presently a keen-eyed naval ofiScer, in command 
of the Woodhvrlda boat, caught a glimpse of the 
thread of quieter water which marked the cbi>.nT>Al^ 
and putting up his h^m, ran daringly through the 
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sotf. Boat after boat came foUo'wing, and mth slant- 
ing decks, tom canyas, and dripping creTra, reached 
the broad river beyond. But out of the flotilla eight 
boats \rith their cre^ perished. 

Then began the construction of the great bridge, 
one of “the prodigies of war.” The river at that 
point ran, in a breadth of 800 feet, within huge re- 
taining walls. Twenty-six two-masted vessels were 
fastened like beads on a thread to flve great parallel 
stretches of thirteen-inch cables, and drawn across 
the stream. The cables were kept by blocks of wood 
at an equal distance of two feet apart, forming a 
swinging pathway nearly ten feet wide. The vessels 
were moored lengthways at a distance of forty feet 
flrom each other, and thus gave a swaying support 
to the cables. The ends of the cables were carried 
over the retaining walls on either side, fastened to 
a great wooden framework which was buried deep in 
the ground, and kept firm by gigantic piles of sand- 
bags. Provision had to be made for raising and 
lowering the swinging bridge of cables, as the tide 
ran out or flowed back. Across the parallel cables 
planks were fastened so as to make a passage way, 
and a gigantic floating boom protected the bridge 
from attacks of the French above. Thus was im- 
provised a slender, swaying, yet perfectly secure, 
bridge, across which the artillery and supplies of an 
army might safely pass. The whole work was com- 
pleted on the 26th. It opened up to WeUington the 
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direct road to Bordeaux, turned the flank of Soult’s 
defences, and made the ahandonment of Bayonne 
imperative. This bridge, it may be added, con- 
structed 'with a speed as of magic, by the skill and 
daring of the British engineers, remained in use till 
the end of the war. 

While Hope completed the investment of Bayonne, 
Wellington moved forward to attack Soult at Orthez, 
where he stood at bay, hoping to stay the tide of 
invasion setting northwards. The position where 
Soult awaited battle was of great natural strength. 
The Garonne flows along the southern flank of 
Orthez, and Soult had destroyed every bridge across 
it, save the ancient bridge of Orthez itself which was 
held in such strength by the French that any direct 
assault upon it 'was hopeless. Hill, 'with his corps, 
was left to watch the Orthez bridge, and, if possible, 
break through when the .defence beyond the river 
had been shaken by the assault on Soult’s front. 
The other two British colunms, imder Beresford and 
Hoton, crossed the Garoxme by pontoons some miles 
down its course, and, mo'ving up the right bank, 
found thenosdves in front of Boult's position. 

The curving range of hills he occupied, as defflcted 
on the map, resembles nothing so much as the head 
of a gigantic ant, 'with two long diverging antconss 
running out on either side of the head The open 
rouided hill, looking westward, which forms thd 
head of the “ant,” was Soult’s centre; the two 
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auteimse formed his right and left wings. The left 
antenna was a narrow ridge, rough with rooks, 
rising ^arply, with battery after battery of guns 
frowniug above each other, and barring the narrow 
front with th^ fire. The steep and ixarrow ridge 
called the St Boes Hill, which formed the right horn 
or antenna, was equally difficult It was crossed by a 
village strongly held. Behind the village the track 
narrowed to a ravine, and Soulf s reserve batteries 
swept the whole pass as with a tempest of fire. 

The tips of these hilly antennae were about a mile 
and a half apart, the interval betwixt them being an 
almost impassable marsh. Midway betwixt these 
diverging ridges was an old Eoman camp, where 
Wellington placed the Light Division as a reserve, 
and took up his own position. Wellington’s battle 
line thus practically consisted of two disconnected 
wings and no centre. Beresford was to attack the 
St. Boes ridge, which formed the French right, Hcton 
the, corresponding ridge on the French left, and each 
general had an almost impossible task. 

At nine o’clock Cole, with the 4th divisioit, was 
launched at the village of St. Boes. He carried it 
with splendid valour. But when the British emerged 
from the village and tried to deploy on the open face 
of the hill beyond, they came under the stroke of 
Soult’s great reserve battery on the crest above, in 
addition to the batteries scourging them on either 
flank. Kothing could be more daring t.Tia.n tTia 
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British, onfall. Five times Boss led his brigade out 
into the open, and struggled up through the ravine, 
tormented with a deadly dre on flank and front ; and 
flve times the reeling, scattered British regiments 
were driven back to the shelter of the village, leaving 



the narrow crest of the ridge strewn thick with their 
dead. 

On the British right, Pioton, with the 3rd and 6th 
• divisions, fared as badly. Hill stood idly opposite 
the bridge of Orthez, while the roar of the battle 
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swelled and sank on the ridges beyond; and Soult, 
looking down the battlefield from his central hill, 
saw both Wellington’s attacks falling back in con- 
fusion. On the British right, indeed, even the hardy 
4th division had yielded the village it had won so 
desperately and held so long. And this was the 
result of a struggle which had lasted three hours. 
Soult, it is said, as he gazed on that strange spectacle 
of British columns falling back on both his fianks, 
smote his thigh in excitement, and said, “ At last I 
have them,” and put all his reserves in motion 

Wellington, however, was a captain of ready and 
measureless resource. Watching the fight from the 
Roman camp in the centre, he suddenly changed 
his plan of battle. He organised a threefold attack 
on the St. Boes ridge. The yth division, with 
Vivian’s cavalry, moved up on the farther side of 
that ridge; Ross’s brigade, supported by Anson’s, 
renewed the direct attack on its crest ; and when 
the tumult of the fight awoke again there, the 52nd, 
under Colbome, was sent across the swamp to take 
the French, who were holding the ridge against Ross 
and Anson, in flank and rear. 

The veterans of the sznd — ^soldiers, as Napier is 
never tired of saying, “who never yet have met 
their match on the field ” — pressed through the marsh 
wading in mud to their knees, sometimes almost to 
their waists ; but nothing shook their coolness and 
order. They reached the hard ground at the foot 
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of the ridge. For a moment the muddied lines 
stopped and steadied themselves; then, mth a far- 
heard shout, and volleys that sounded like the 
blast of heavy artillery, they went up the ridge 
at the double, and broke through betwixt Foy 
and Taupin’s divisions. The battalions in their 
path were wrecked; General Bechaud was killed, 
Foy desperately wounded; Beille’s whole wing was 
shaken. The French went staggering back, the 
7th division and Vivian’s cavalry broke in upon 
the other face of the ridge. Soult’s entire order 
of battle was loosened; Ficton’s column drove back 
its left, and won the central ridge, and thus Welling- 
ton’s two wings were united. 

As Soult fell back. Bill forded the river above the 
bridge of the Orthez, and moving behind the town, 
threatened to out off the Frenchman’s retreat. The 
French columns were falling back across the heathy 
hills behind Orthez, and Hill’s regiments, eager to 
play a part in the battle which they hod watched 
so long, pushed fast along a parallel ridge to head 
them. The goal of the rival columns was the wooden 
bridge of Soult de Navailles, which crossed a stream 
five miles distant. On both ridges the swiftly march- 
ing columns redoubled their pace, the leading com- 
panies quickened into a run. Many of the French . 
broke from their ranks and spread, a flood of dis- 
otdered soldiers, across the plain, and the British 
caval^ rode through these, slaying and capturing. 
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But the French reached the bridge first, crossed it 
•with the loss of six guns, and destroyed it. 

The battle cost Soult in killed, ■wounded, captured, 
and in stragglers, not less than 7000 men. The 
British loss was not quite 2500 ! And Soult’s defeat 
would have proved a still more crushing disaster but 
for the fact that late in the fight Wellington himself 
was wounded in the hip by a grape-shot, and tempo- 
rarily disabled, so that the pursuit was not urged 
with the keenness and vigour that might have been 
expected. The French fought ■with signal valour at 
Orthez, and Soult showed the skill of a great com- 
mander. Perhaps no troops but Wellington’s hardy 
Peninsulai- veterans could have driven the French 
from the strong position they held with a courage 
so high. 



CHAPTER V 


TOULOUSE 

S OITLT fell back towards Tarbes, and in this way 
he drew near Suohet, hoping to still keep the 
fidd of war on the flanks and in tho valleys of the 
Pyrenees. Bat his movement left open the rood to 
Bordeaux. Soult calonlated that Wellington would 
not advance to that city leaving Bayonne uncaptured 
in his rear ; but Wellington understood how serious 
would be the political effect of seising that great 
city, and making it the centre of a Bourbon rising, 
and on March 12 Beresford with 800 cavalry entered 
Bordeaux. The scene which followed was very 
striking. The mayor of the city, with a great body 
of citizens, met Beresford. The mayor wore the 
tricoloured scarf and the cross of the L^on of 
Honour, while the municipal guard about him had 
the Imperial eagle in their caps. Beresford explained 
his instructions. If the municipal authorities wished . 
to proclaim the Bourbons, they were at liberty to do 
so, but it must be their own act, and done at their 
own risk. Whereupon the mayor made a short 
speech, tore the triooloured scarf dramatically from 
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his ahoulders and the cross from his breast, and 
producing a white cockade and scarf, adorned himself 
with these symbols of Bourbon rule. Every citizen 
in the crowd apparently had a white cockade in his 
pocket, and promptly followed the mayor's example. 
The guard tore the eagles from their caps, the white 
flag was hoisted on every spire, and shouts arose of 
“A bas les aigles.” “Vivent les Bourbons 1 ” The 
Due d’Angoul^e made his appearance on the scene, 
and Louis XYllI. was proclaimed. 

As the Bourbon Duke rode in the crowd, the 
citizens thronged to touch him, to kiss his boots, his 
trousers, or even the skin of the horse he rode. 
Shopkeepers were busy in painting out aU varieties 
of the word “ Imperial ” from their signs. The scene 
was very curious and very PrencL One patch of 
France at least had, in this dramatic way, renounced 
Napoleon. Soult relieved his feelings by issuing a 
manifesto in which he swore at large at the 
and swore even more furiously at such Frenchmen 
as had hoisted the white flag. The English, Soult 
declared, “ have in view to reduce Frenchmen to the 
same servitude as the Portuguese, Spaniards, and 
Sicilians, who groan under their dominion.” As for 
all Frenchmen who favoured their insidious projects, 
Soult solemnly consigned them to “ opprobrium and 
execration.” “To arms'” he cried; “revenge the 
offence in blood.” 

On March 20 Soult was driven roughly from the 
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position he held at Tarbes, and finding Wellington 
was not to be allured back to the sha^y flanks 
of the Pyrenees, the French columns were pushed 
forward at great speed, marching thirty ncdles in a 
single day, to Toulouse, where Soult was to make his 
last stand for Napoleon. He was momig on a wide 
curve to Toulouse, and it seemed as if Wellington, 
advancing along the string of the arc, might have 
outmarched his opponent and reached that city first. 
His cavalry, as a matter of fact, did harass Soult 
sorely; but on the 24th the French had reached 
Toulouse, haying broken down all the bric^s^es in 
their rear. 

Wellington only came up two days later. In- 
cessant rains were falling, the rivers were flooded, 
and Wellmgton, moving thror:gh strange oonutry, 
and unwilling to expend his troops unnecessarily, 
advanced but sbwly. Perhaps the single visible blot 
in Wellington’s generalship is found in a certain lack 
of whirlwind energy in pursuit of a beaten foe. The 
art of war, said Napoleoxx, is to march twelve leagues 
in a single day, overthrow your enemy in a great 
battle, and then march twelve leagues more in 
pursuit WeUington could satisfy the two first 
conditions of good generalship as thus defined; he 
sometimes &iled in the third. 

Toulouse had a population of 5o^cxx>; it was the 
chief military arsenal of the south of France, and 
commanded the prindpal passage of the Garonne. 
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For Soult himself, ToTilouse was almost as a native 
dty, and he was perfectly familiar with the coimtry 
about it. Wellington’s slowness in Tnfl.TriTig his appear- 
ance before the city gave the French general a golden 
opportunity for increasing its defences, and at that 
task he laboured with magnificent energy day and 
night. Toulouse lent itself f^lendidly to purposes of 
defence. 


The Garonne, flowing northwards, makes a sudden 
and deep curve to the east, and in the curve thus 
formed stands the suburb'of St. Gprien. This formed 
the western face of the town, its massive and an me nt 
brick wall being covered by a zone of field-works. If 
the suburb were carried, the Garonne had then to be 
crossed in the face of new defences on the farther 


bank. On the west, that is, Toulouse was practically 
unassailable. Its northern firont was covered, as by a 
vast wet ditch, by the great canal of Languedoc, 
which curved round the eastern face of the city, 
and then ran southward to the sea The north &ce 


of the town, covered thus by the great canal, was 
almost as unassailable as the west &ca Beyond 
the canal, and parallel with it, ran the steep ridge 
of Mont Have, serving as the eastern defence of 


the city. Its outer face, sloping down to the river 
Ers, was rugged, its three highest points had been 
turned into formidable redoubts. Soult, indeed, had 
employed the whole nude population of Toulon in 
making Mont Rave impregnable. If it were carried, 
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the great yet flowed betwixt the assa j lants and 
the city. 

Toulouse was most open to attack on the south, 
but the Garonne — swift and broswi and swollen by 



rains — ^barrod the English advance. On the night of 
March 27, Wellington’s eng^eers tried to throw a 
bridge of pontoons across the river, but the attempt 
failed. The river ran at flood-height ; there were too 
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few pontoons to reach the opposite bank, and that 
fatal lack of half-a-dozen pontoons cost the British 
dearly in gallant lives. 

The rains still fell incessantly, the snows melting 
in the high Pyrenees kept the Garonne at flood- 
height, and by the impassable roads and the ever- 
falling rain, Wellington was kept day after day 
inactive. Soult, in fact, had no less than seventeen 
days in which to reorganise his broken troops, perfect 
his defences, and make an assault on the city almost 
hopeless. On April 3, Wellington threw a bridge 
across the river below Toulouse, and Beresford 
crossed with three divisions and some cavahy. Then 
the river suddenly rose, swept away the bridge, and 
from the 4th to the 8th Beresford’s forces lay 
isolated, exposed, without possibility of succour, to 
the attack of Soult, who could throw all his force 
upon this dislocated wing of Wellington’s army. It 
was a position which might well have tried the 
nerves of any general; Wt Wellington declared 
afterwards he never slept sounder in his life than 
on those three nights 1 He trusted to the fi ght ing 
quality of his men ; he understood, moreover, Soult’s 
limitation as a general. With all his great qualifies 
as a captain, Soult lacked the faculty of lightning s 
like decision, and of lightning-like attack, whidh was 
needed to turn to profit the chance at that moment 
offered him. Napoleon, with an enemy’s dissevered 
wing lying under his stroke, would have smitten it 
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with the impact and the suddenness of a thunder- 
bolt. But Soult for seventeen days had bent every 
energy to preparations for fighting a defensive battle 
in Toulouse itself He lay rooted in his entrench- 
ments; he could not suddenly invert his strat^y 
ar 1 march out for an audacious and overwhelming 
stroke of offensive war. 

It was on this occasion, Wellington used to say, 
that his face saved his life. In tho early dawn, with 
a couple of officers, ho got into a small boat and 
rowed over to ascertain how Beresford was faring. 
An Irish sentry covered the boat with his musket 
as it approached; both Wellington and his com- 
panions had forgotten tho countersign, and the 
soldier was on the point of firing. Looking along 
his musket barrel, however, in the act of taking aim, 
he recognised Wellington, and brought his musket 
to the salute, crying, " God bless your crooked nose ; 
I would sooner see it than tin thousand men I” 
Wellington used to say that was the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid him ! 

On the 8th the Englikb bridge was restored, and 
on the loth the great battle was fought. Wellington’s 
plan was simple. He attacked at three points, but 
two of his attacks were mere feints. Hill, with two 
divisions, menaced St. Oiprien to the west; Pioton, 
with the 3rd and Light Divisions, was to attack the 
bndge-head of Jumeau orosEong the ftano.! on the 
north. This assault was intend to serve as a 
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mere distraction, as the position threatened was of 
commanding strength. Picton, however, understood 
nothing of “feigned” attacks. Once engaged, his 
blood took fire, the dogged fighting strain in him 
kindled, and mere “ pretence " was quickly changed 
into bloody reality. Wellington understood Picton’s 
limitations, and his orders were given to him fomoally 
in writing, and enforced verbally with energy. But 
when the iJiunder of the guns awoke, Picton, whose 
fierce temper was admirably reflected in the hard- 
fighting ranks of his own division, pushed his attack 
stubbornly home, with the loss of many brave men. 

Wellington’s single serious attack was on the 
eastern face, and seldom has a general attempted a 
more hazardous stroke of war. Beresford, with the 
4th and 6th divisions, Ponsonby’s horse, and three 
batteries of guns, was to defile for two miles betwixt 
the craggy heights of Mont Eave, firowning with a 
hundred guns on his right flank, and the river Ers 
on his left, till he reached the southern extremity 
of the French position. He was then to wheel to 
the right and storm the southern shoulder of the 
long ridge. Freire’s Spaniards, 9000 strong, were to 
attack the Pujade hiU. at the northern extremity 
of Mont Eave, and forming the angle betwixt the 
northern and eastern faces of the town. 

The path of Beresford’s divisions lay along a real 
“Valley of Death.” On their left was the river Ers, 
on their right ran the rugged slope of Mont Eave, 
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its black lower slopes red with darting musketry 
volleys, and its crests white with the smoke of 
heavy artillery. The track over which Beresford’s 
troops toiled was so marshy that their guns stuck 
hist and had to be abandoned. Yet for two miles, 
tom thus by a cruel flank Are, Beresford’s stubborn 
columns plodded on till they reached the point 
where they were to become the attacking party. 

A disaster in their rear meanwhile seemed to 
tumble Wellington’s whole battle into ruin. Freire 
took his Spaniards, 9000 strong, gallantly forward 
to the assault on the northern extremity of Mont 
Rave. Nothing could well be finer than the Span> 
ish advance. A French brigade in their path was 
trampled out of existence, and up the steep shoulder 
of the hill went the Spaniards. But flrom the frown- 
ing redoubt on its crest came a crushing artilleiy 
fixe, some great guns from a redoubt on their 
opened on them from a still nearer distance; and so 
terrible was the cross fire that the Spaniards seemed 
to crumble beneath it. Their leading battalions, in- 
deed, with the great guns on their flati lr smaabing 
the files behind them, ran forward and leaped, as ^ 
for shelter, into a deep hollow road in front of the 
French defences; but their second line turned and 
fled to the rear. 

Wellington, who watched the solid Spanish columns 
crumble up and take to flight in this fashion, offered 
the dry comment, “Well, d 'me, if ever I saw 
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10,000 men run a race before I” He added a grim 
doubt as to -whether the F^nees themselves would 
stop the flying Spaniards. This was hardly fair to 
Freire’s men. Ereire’s first line at this moment was 
fllliog the hollow road in front of the French defences, 
and was faring crudly there. The French poured 
from their redoubts, lined the crest of the road, and 
opened on the struggling mass of Spaniards beneath 
a terrible fire. Freire rallied his second line, and 
brought it up again, but when it reached the crest 
of the hollow road the spectacle of slaughter offered 
was so terrible, and the fire on front and fla.-nlr so 
fierce, that the Spaniards broke and fled once more, 
and WeHiogton had to check the eager pursuit of 
the French -with his reserve of artillery, and by a 
flank fire from the Light Di-vision. It was the 
spectacle of this flight of the Spaniards, and the 
exultant pursuit of the French, which helped to 
harden Hoton’s temper, and made him throw his 
strength on the massive works which covered the 
bridge of Jumeau. The men of the 3rd actually 
tried to carry its lofty counterscarp by standing on 
each other’s shoulders, and only drew back when 500 
of their number had fallen. 

WeUington’s advance had thus fiuled at three 
points; there remained only Beresford’s column, and 
at this moment Beresford himself was in unminent 
danger of a deadly counter-attack. He was -without 
guns, two miles from his supports, a bridgeless river 
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in his rear, a steep hill witih a slope a mile long 
swept by the fire of a dozen redoubts in his front. 
And Soult, with the eye of a great captain, seeing 
Seresford’s isolated position, had brought up Taupin’s 
diyision, with D’Armagnac’s in support, and sent its 
battalions in solid column, with the paa de eha/rge 
loudly sounding, against Beresford’s extended and 
lender line. As he wrote afterwards to the French 
Minister of War, he was sure that “under such a 
stroke 7000 or 8000 English and Portuguese could 
hardly fail to be taken or destroyed.” 

Taupin’s division came on gallantly; clouds of 
cavalry skirmishers were on either flank; the guns 
from the hUl summit above bellowed loudly over 
their heads. The French officers, running to the 
front with waving hats and brandished swords, led 
the charge with great fixe. From the great column 
coming thus down the slope rose a shrill and con- 
fused clamour, a fierce human treble heard above 
the deep-voiced diapason of the guns. The aspect of 
Taupin’s attack was so formidable that it might well 
have shaken ordinary troops into ruin. But Beres- 
ford's men were not ordinary troops, and British 
soldiers lack utterly the nervous imagination which 
can be impressed by mere noise and gestures. The 
English skirmishers, running forward, i^ot coolly into 
the advancmg mass ; the 79th and 42nd — Highlanders 
all— who formed the long British front, poured in 
a sustained fire that struck down most of the French 
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officers leading the column, and then dropping their 
bayonets to the charge, the Highland regiments 
went forward at the double, sending up one wild 
stem Qaelic battle-cry. Just when the hostile lines 
seemed about to touch, the French g&ve way, their 
close-linked battalions dissolved into fragments, each 
scattered atom bdng a flying soldier. Taupin him- 
self was slaia; some squadrons of French cavalry, 
riding fiercely to the help of Taupin’s reeling column, 
were wrecked by a volley from the 79tL The British 
won the crest of the hiU, and their skirmishers 
followed the flying French down the reverse slope. 

Captain Ford, of the 79th Highlanders, gives a 
vivid account of the manner in which his regiment 
repelled the attack of the French cavalry. The 
French horse suddenly made their appearance from 
a fold of the hill, and, falling into rank on the road 
along which the 79th were moving in threes, pre- 
pared to charge. “The colonel of the 79th imme- 
diately formed a hollow square, ordered out Ensign 
Balfour with the regimental colour to the front as 
a directing point, and then gave the word, ‘ March.’ 
We thus continued our march in the original 
direction. To see Balfour, some distance in front, 
marohing erect, pointing his toes with as much pre- 
cision and care as if at a formal parade in England, 
with the colour inclined forward, which required 
strength of arm (for we had no shoulder bdts to 
support them), and the French leisurely walking 
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their horses towards us, was a beautiful sight, aud 
reminded me of what I had read of the days of 
Marlborough, when such slow movements were com- 
mon.” The square was halted, Balfour called in, and 
a voUey fired by the right face, and the enemy 
immediately wheeled about and slowly retired. 

Beresford halted till his guns came up, and then, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, proceeded to 
sweep along the summit of Mont Have northwards. 
The four Highland regiments — the 42nd, the 71st, 
the 79th, and the 92nd — splayed a gallant part in 
the close fighting which followed. The 42nd, which 
led the assault on the great Calvinet redoubt, carried 
that strong post, but was almost destroyed in a 
counter-attack by Harispe. Anton, who served in 
the 42nd, in his “Retrospect of a Military Life," 
describes the onfall of the regiment. The colonel of 
the 42nd kept his men under a dreadful fire, whUo 
he made a leisurely and complicated re-arrangement 
of its order, the men meanwhile growing mad with 
wrath at their losses and with eagerness to charge. 
Then came the order, “Forward! Double quick!” 
which let the regiment loose. The men had to cross 
a sloping field that had been roughly ploughed, 
and many a charging Highlander tripped over the 
furrows, and the man behind him in ttun fell over 
him. 

It was thus, with loosened and broken ranks, that 
the 42nd, charging through the very flames of the 
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guns, reached the French redoubt “In a minute,” 
says Anton, “every obstacle was surmounted, the 
enemy fled as we leaped over trenches and mounds, 
and we frightened them more by our wild ‘ hurrahs ’ 
than by ball or bayonet” The gallant Highlanders 
held the redoubt stubbornly, pelted with fire on 
every side. Presently Harispe’s strong column came 
down the dope, its drums beating the ^pas de eluurge, 
to recover the work. “Two officers,” says Anton, 
“and about sixty of inferior rank, were all that 
now remained without a wound of the right wing 
of the regiment that entered the field in the morn- 
ing. The flag was hanging in tatters, and stained 
with the blood of those who had fallen while 
carrying it The standard, cut in two, had been 
successively placed in the hands of three officers, 
who fell as we advanced: it was now borne by 
a sergeant, whUe the few remaining soldiers who 
rallied around it, defiled with mire, sweat, smok^ 
and blood, stood ready to oppose with the bayonet 
the advancing column, the front files of which were 
pouring in destructive showers of musketry among 
our confused ranks.” 

Ford claims that his regiment alone carried the 
Calvinet redoubt, and lost one half its own numbers 
in doing it. Tho light company of the 6ist was 
skirmishing in front of the 79th as they mounted 
the hill, and a French column in close files and 
beautiful order descended the hill to meet them, its 
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colonel, in advance, leading them. A soldier of the 
6 1 St, Ford says, coolly doubled out in advance of 
his regiment, stood in the path of the approaching 
French column till it came trithin a iew yards, then 
lifted his musket and shot its colonel dead. Imme- 
diately the French colunm halted, turned to the 
right-about, and fell back, checked by a single 
musket ! 

But Beresford’s hold on the crest vras too stem to 
be shaken, and finally Soult abandoned Mont Rave, 
and 'vnthdrevr his whole army behind the Languedoc 
Canal In the murderous fighting of that day the 
French lost five generals and 3000 rank and file; 
the allies, as they were the attacking party, suffered 
stiU more cruelly. Their killed and wounded 
amounted to 46cx> men and officers, 2oc» of these 
being Spanish. And aU this, it turned out, was 
wasted blood ; for Napoleon by this time had abdi- 
cated, and the war was overt 



CHAPTER VT 

THE CLOSE OF A CHEAT CAMFAIGH 

O N the night of the nth Soult abandoned 
Toulouse, with his hospitals and magazines, and 
on the 1 2th Wellington entered the city in triumph. 
As the British marched through the streets a 
strange scene caught their eyes. A colossal statue 
of Napoleon in white marble stood on the pediment 
of one of the public buildings of the city. A rope 
had been placed round the neck of the statue, and 
hundreds of French hands were busy dragging 
enthusiastically at the ropes, till at last the great 
statue gave way and fell, smashed into a hundred 
fragments, on the pavement. This was a French 
testimony to French feeling about Napoleon! At 
five o’clock that afternoon two stafl* officers arrived 
from Paris with the news of Napoleon’s abdication. 
They hod been detained by some petty official on 
the road, and that delay splashed the rough slopes 
of Mont Rave red with the blood of gallant men. 
Wellington sent in the tidings to Soult, who lingered 
sullenly until direct official intelligence reached him. 
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Bat on the i8th a formal oouvention for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities vas made. 

Four days afber the bloody and urmecessaiy 
struggle at Toulouse a similar waste of valour and 
human life took place at Bayoima At three o’clock 
on the momiug of April 14, Thouvenot, who com- 
manded the French garrison in Bayonne, broke out 
in the darkness on the British outposts. Hope, on 
the previous evening, had sent in the news of 
Bonaparte’s abdication, but Thouvenot aflected dis- 
belief, and merely smd the British would " hear from 
hiTn on the subject before long.” A French dosorter 
brought the news of the intended sortie a littio 
after midnight ; but Hay, who commanded the out- 
posts that night, could not understand tho deserter’s 
French, and took no precautions. At three o'clock 
3000 French sallied from the citadel, broke through 
the English pickets, carried with a rush the whole 
vUlage of St Etienne, with the exception of a single 
house, stubbornly held by a party of the 30th, and 
swept along the road behind the village. Qeneral 
Hay was slain, Colonel Townsend of tho Guards was 
captured. There was danger of the whole right wing 
of the Britidi being destroyed. The British pickets 
fought stubbornly, but in the darkness all order was 
lost The fighting was bayonet to bayonet, sword to 
sword, and no man knew whether it was friend or foe 
he struck. Above the wild struggle of that obscured 
battlefidd roared the great guns of the citsdeli 
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Hope hurried to the scene, rallied a retiring Biiti^ 
picket, led it back to the fight, and was himself 
struck by a couple of bullets, fdl, and was captured. 
When day was breaking Howard brought up the 
reserve brigade of the Guards, and drove back the 
Ikench with a bloody bayonet charge into their 
worka The French lost a general and more than 
900 men, the British nearly as many; and it was all 
wasted slaughter. 

Hay had fought all through the Peninsula, and 
STirvived a hundred perils. As he went the round of 
the pickets that night, he said to his men with glee, 
“No more fighting, my ladsl Now for our homes, 
wives, and sweethearts 1 ” Three hoiurs later he him- 
self lay slain. 

With the last sullen shots of that desperate night 
sortie the Fensinular war came to an end. It was 
a great struggle, b^[un with a noble purpose, and 
maintained on a great scale and at an heroic cost. 
As a mere chapter of war it is scarcely to be paral- 
leled in British history. It is absurd to say that the 
war in the Peninsula on the French side was not also 
plaimed on great lines and waged with splendid 
energy. An oft-quoted saying of Henri lY. of France 
declares that in Spain “large armies will starve and 
small armies will be beaten.” But Napoleon’s genius 
at least disproved that platituda He poured enormous 
armies into Spain, and they were not starved. He 
scattered his forces over the whole area of the Pen- 
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inHiiUj and, as far as the Spaniards were oonoemed, 
they were not beaten. Hardier or more gallant 
soldiers than the French showed themselves in the 
Peninsula are not to be found in the history of war. 
“To them,” says Napier, “winter and summer were 
alike. They endured terrible toils and privations: 
and for their daring and resource a single fact re- 
corded by Wellington will suffice. They captured 
more than one strong place in Spain without any 
provision of bullets save those bred on them by thrir 
enemies, having trusted to that chance when they 
formed the siege!” 

And these were the soldiers, led by captains 
trained in Napoleon’s school, that the English, “a 
nation of shopkeepers,” yet drove out of the Peninsula I 
The scale on which Q^reat Britain maintained the 
war in the Peninsula is not easily realised. She spent 
;^ioo,ooo,ooo on her own operations; but she also 
fed, armed, disciplmed, and led to battle the armies 
of Spun and PortugaL Into one sentence of stately 
and sonorous prose Napier — ^who was an actor in the 
strife, as well as its historian— condenses the story 
of what Great Britun accomplished: “Her land 
forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles and 
innumerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, 
took four great fortresses, twice expelled the Fruroh 
from Portugal, preserved Alioant, Oarthagena, Tarifa, 
Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took 200,000 
enemies, and the bones of 40,000 British soldiers lie 
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scattered on the plains and mountains of the Penin- 
suIa” And the end — won at such a cost — was noble 
and adeq^uate. It was not merely the freedom of the 
Peninsula : it was the freedom of the civilised world. 
“The Spanish ulcer destroyed me,” said Napoleon; 
and it was the wealth, and strength, and valour of 
England which made the struggle in the Peninsula 
fatal to Napoleon. 



CHAPTER VII 


FEOM MOSCOW TO ELBA 

T he Struggle in the Peninsula represents only one 
aspect of that black cloud of war, shaken with 
the thunder and gleaming with the lightning of 
mighty battles, which lay across Europe during the 
early years of the century, and events in the Pen- 
insnlfl, and on the Continent profoundly affected each 
other. It was, as we have already seen, the pre- 
occupation of Napoleon in the struggle with Russia 
which gave Wellington his chance in Spain. On the 
other hand,tho shattering blows with which Wellington 
struck down Napoleon’s marshals in the Peninsula, 
one after another, shook Napoleon's whole military 
power in the Continent, and hardened the purpose 
of the Allies against the common enemy. And it 
has a curious effect to set in juxtaposition the eddying 
changes of these two great parallel streams of battle. 

On October 15, 1812, Napoleon began the great 
retreat from Moscow. On April 1 1, 1814, with crown 
lost and empire vanished, he left Fontainebleau for 
Elba. Betwixt those two events there were only 

eighteen short months ; and in that brief period the 
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greatest Empire of trliicli history has any record 
feUl 

If Kapoleon had succeeded in his Bussian campaign, 
it is curious to reflect on the change it would have 
made in history. This Corsican soldier would have 
been master of the planet, save where the fleets of 
England still held him at bay. And not even 
England, solitary and unhelped, could lox>g have 
maintained the struggle against a consummate 
soldier, who had gathered into the palm of his 
hand the strength of all other civilised nations. But 
Napoleon failed in Russia, and he had practically 
failed even before the fires of Moscow were kindled. 
He was defeated by the unmanageable scale of his 
own hosts, and by the natural conditions against 
wh^ch he had to contend. His intellect, at this 
stage, seems to have lost its hard sanity ; his vision 
the sense of perspective. A strain of megalomania 
ran through Napoleon’s schemea He planned on a 
scale too great for sober execution. His strategy was 
in conflict with the hard facts of the -aorld, and he 
expected facts to accommodate themselves to his 
plajis. But Nature is inexorable: against the iron 
logic of facts even the plans of a Napoleon dash 
themselves in vmn. 

Napoleon crossed the Niemen on June 23 with a 
vast and many-tongued host, such as modem war 
had never yet witnessed. The columns 'under his 
persoxxal com man d numbered 380,000 ; the armies he 
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drew into his combinations amounted to over 600,000 
men. Five days after, on June 28, he entered Wilna, 
the capital of Bussian Poland, and already he had 
25,000 men in his hospitals, while 30,000 stragglers 
were scattered along the roads behind. Ifearly one> 
fifth of Napoleon’s army had thus melted away 
without a battle, in fine weather, and at the first 
stage of the great expedition I By September 7 more 
than a third of Napoleon’s great host was dead, 
missing, or in hospitals. He reached Moscow, and 
saw it break into fiames about him, but it was not 
the ascending smoke of the burning city which drove 
Napoleon into retreat. More than 2000 houses were 
still standing when the French columns turned their 
back on Moscow to face the tong 600 miles of their 
homeward march. Bussia, like Spain, to quote 
Professor Sloane, “had the strength of low organisms.” 
Its vitality was not centred in a single organ. It 
could lose a capital and survive. Napoleon had 
captured Moscow, and seen it turn to ashes in his 
grasp, as he lingered five planless, loitering, and 
amazed weeks, “killing time” with idle debates and 
vile pleasures, and waiting for some unknown chance 
to arrive. Then famine lifted its menacing vistge. 
Napoleon could no longer find food for his soldiers. 
To stay in Moscow meant starvation or captivity.. 

So he began that retreat which is one of the most 
memorable tragedies in human history. “It was a 
8(mu6 quipmt at a funeral pace,” wrote Sir Bobert 
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Wilson. The passage of the Beresina on November 
28 is perhaps the climax of that tragedy. How 
many perished in the black and icy waters, or 
beneath the fire of the Eussian guns, cannot be told. 
It is Sidd that when the ice of the Beresina melted 
away on the return of spring, over 30,000 corpses 
were found in its bed! The frost on the night 
succeeding the passage of the Beresina was almost 
as fatal to Napoleon’s weary and hunger-wasted 
troops as the river itself The Old Guard, after the 
desperate fight for the bridges across the Beresina, 
numbered only 3500; and 1500 even of those war- 
hardened veterans lay dead, slain by mere cold, 
when, white with faUing snow, the next morning 
dawned. 

The Beresina destroyed the Grand Army as a 
military body. The passage of the Niemen a fort- 
night afterwards, on December 13, almost put an 
end to that procession of frost-bitten stragglers which 
still stumbled on towards the friendly shelter of 
Wiba. Only six months earlier nearly 400,000 
men had crossed that river under Napoleon’s eyes. 
Its reinforcements amounted to not less than another 
100,000. But of that half million of gallant men 
only 20,000 re-crossed the Niemen on December 
13. “Two kings,” says Mitchell, “one prince, eight 
marshals, nine guns, a few hundred men of the Old 
Guard still in arms, together with 20,000 famished 
and rag-covered objects, hardly retaining the appear- 
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auoe of humaa beiiigs, were all that remained of the 
once mighty host.” 

In the laet stage of the retreat even the rear^g^ard 
dissolved, and every one remembers the story of how 
Ney led the last survivors of the Grand Army across 
the bridge at Kowno. General Dumas teUs how he 
was sitting at breakfast in Gumbinnen, “when a man 
in a brown coat, with long beard, red eyes, and 
weather-beaten face, entered saying, ‘At last I am 
here. Dumas, do you not know me ? ’ ‘ No, who are 
you ? ’ 'lam the rear-guard of the Grand Army. I 
have fired the last musket-shot on the bridge at 
Kowno. I have thrown the last of our arms into 
the Niemen, and have come here through the woods 
— I am Marshal Neyl’” That proud and gallant 
host had vanished like an army of phantoms ! In 
the hands of the Bussians as prisoners were 170,000 
of the soldiers who had been the terror of Europe; 
the rest had perished, slain not so much by the 
spears of the Cossacks or the musketry of the 
stubborn Bussian infantry, as by hunger, tempest, 
snow, and exhaustion. 

Napoleon, meanwhile, had issued the famous 29th 
bulletin, in which, for once, he told at least part of 
the truth. The instinct for dramatic eifeot was too 
strong even for the impulse to deceive, and he recited 
the tale of his wrecked army in sentences which 
horrified the world. At the very same tiTna he 
told Oaulaiucourt, “All that has happened goos 
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for nothiiig ; a mere misfortune for which the 
enemy can claim no merit.” He reached Paris on 
December i8, where he foxmd that Malet’s conspiracy 
had well-nigh robbed him of his throne and crown. 
“The Bevolution is not yet dead,” said Napoleon, 
when he realised how nearly the conspiracy had 
succeeded; “my dynasty has not yet taken root 
amongst even the members of my Council.” 

In four months Napoleon, however, practically 
created a new army, and on April 25, 1813, he was 
able to put 140,000 men, perfectly equipped, in line 
of battle on the Elbe. It is true the veterans of so 
many campaigns had perished. Napoleon’s new 
troops were mere conscripts in uniform, gallant 
enough, but soft-fibred and undisciplined. As 
Napoleon complained, brutally, they “ choked his 
hospitals with their sick, and strewed his roads with 
their dead carcases.” Nevertheless, it was a great 
feat to improvise an army of any sort in a space of 
time so brief. But Napoleon used that terrible engine, 
the conscription, with ruthless energy. The blood- 
tax he levied again and again upon France is a 
sufficient condemnation of his rule. No less than 
600,000 men were demanded, and granted, in two 
months to repair the waste of the Great Betreat. 
From September i, 1812, to the end of 1813 — ^in 
not quite sixteen months, that is — ^Napoleon’s suc- 
cesfflve conscriptions amounted to 1,260,000 men, 
and this in addition to 800,000 under the eagles 
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at the begimung of that period. The military age 
was reduced to seyeuteeu, the standard of military 
height to five feet one inch. France herself was 
being exhausted by these monstrous levies. Twenty 
years of the “glories of war” had utterly drained 
her strength. 

In many districts the fields lay untilled because 
the entire adult male population had perished on 
far-off battlefields. Whole villages had no other 
inhabitants than women, old men, and boys. The 
conscription faded to yield recruits, for the con- 
scripts thenaselves fled to the hills to escape mihtaiy 
service. Even so early as August 6, 1805, Napoleon 
writes to Fouch^, “The conscription in the depart- 
ment of the Eure is a complete failure. All the 
conscripts have deserted. It is also a blank in the 
Eastern Pyrenees. . . . Take measures to have all the 
conscripts arrested and marched off” How much 
more bitter must the revolt against the conscription 
have become in 1813? In fourteen years Napoleon 
drew into his camps from the villages and homes 
of France alone 2,500,000 men; and this leaves un- 
reckoned the almost equally vast midtitudes he 
raised amongst sutgect nations outside France. 

Meanwhile Europe was rising against Napoleon. 
He had hitherto, as Wellington said, ruled one half 
of Europe directly, and the other half indireotly, 
but now one zxation after another shook off his 
yoke, and hastened to swell the host of his enemies. 
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Prussia hardeued her heart, took her fate in her 
bauds, and joined Bussia against the common 
enemy, declaring war on March 17. Austria was 
still neutral, but beneath her mask of “neutrality” 
was a resolute purpose to repair the losses of 
Marengo and of Austerlitz. “A year ago,” said 
Napoleon himself, “all Europe marched with us, 
at present it all marches against us.” 

May witnessed the battles of Lutzen and of 
Bautzen; victories, in a sense, for Napoleon, but 
bloody and barren, and utterly unlike the fruitful 
triumphs of Jena and of Eriedland. They yielded 
the victor no trophies ; they left the vanquished un- 
subdued. As Napoleon himself rode over the corpse- 
strewn field of Bautzen he exclaimed, "What! no 
results after aU this carnage 1 Not a gun, not a 
prisoner! These people will not leave me a single 
nail!” The war waged ag^st Napoleon now was 
not one of kings and their mercenaries against an 
aroused people. It was an uprising of nations, con- 
tending for aU that men coimt most precious, against 
an intolerable tyranny. So the war had quite a new 
temper. 

On June 4 an armistice, on the proposal of Austria, 
was agreed upon. It was to last for seven weeks, 
and was more fatal to Napoleon than many defeats. 
Napoleon agreed to tho armistice, as he calculated it 
would give him time to bring up Eugene’s columns, 
and tihius enable him to overawe Austria. He did not 
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consent to it with the hope of peace, or as a prelimi- 
nary to peace. He wanted no peace which did not 
leave him the Dictator of Europe. He merely wished 
for time to concentrate his scattered columns. But 
the armistice served his enemies better than it served 
NapoleoiL The slow-marching Busman reinforce- 
ments came up, the Prussian ranks were filled; 
English subsidies fiowed into the treasuries of the 
allied sovereigns. 

On June 21 Wellington fought and won the 
history -making battle of Vittoria., and the news 
decided the wavering plans of the Allies. On June 
30 it was agreed that a Congress should assemble 
at Prague to negotiate for a general peace, with 
Austria as mediator. If Napoleon refused the terms 
offered, Austria was pledged to join the league 
against him. It was on tho day after this treaty 
was signed that the news of the battle of Yittoria 
reached Dresden, and it hardened the purpose and 
added an edge to the courage of the Allies. But 
the terms offered to Napoleon were still most gene- 
rous. They gave him Italy, Switzerland, Elanders, 
the left bank of the Bhine to the sea, and left him 
the Protector of the German Confederation. This 
would have given Napoleon a greater France than 
that of which Louis ZIY. dreamed. 

But Napoleon despised such a peace. "Whatl" 
he exclaimed with scorn to Mettemich, "give up 
half Italy, restore the Pope, abandon Poland, Spain, 
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Holland ! ” The treaty, he declared, would be " one 
vast capitulation.” He would accept no terms. He 
loitered, he evaded a decision, till the armistice itself 
expired. The term fixed for Napoleon’s decision 
ended at midnight on August lo. The representa- 
tives of the Powers sat waiting silently round a table 
till the clock struck ; then they told Mettcmich their 
powers had expired, and called upon him, as the 
representative of Austria, to carry out the compact 
agreed upon and declare war on France. Before day- 
break on August 1 1 the beacon-fires on all the hills 
of Silesia proclaimed that war had awoke again. It 
was the fatal and long-remembered blimder of Napo- 
leon’s career that he rejected the magnificent terms 
offered to him at Prague. 

In the battles which followed, it is said that the 
generals of the Allies adopted the plan of always 
falling back before Napoleon himself, and always 
attacking the armies commanded by his marshals. 
It is certain that Napoleon’s generals suffered defeat 
everywhere, while Napoleon himself found it diflScult 
to bring his enemies to battle. They fell back when- 
ever he advanced. “These creatures have learned 
something at last,” was Napoleon’s bitter comment on 
the generals whom he despised, but whom ho could 
not bring to a decided combat. 

On August 26-27, Napoleon won the battle of 
Dresden, and might have made the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria and the King of Prussia prisoners, 
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and BO ended the war, had he pushed on the pursuit 
with the overmastering energy of his earlier years. 
He failed to do this. He abandoned the pursuit, and 
sent back his Guards, leaving Yandamme to he de- 
stroyed at Kuln. Wolseley finds in that sudden 
arrest of the pursuit after Dresden a proof of the ex- 
istence of the mysterious malady which, it is asserted, 
in his later years afflicted Kapoleon. Some subtle 
paralysis of brain, some strange collapse of nervous 
energy, left him for the moment inert. But it is at 
least doubtful whether Napoleon suffered from any 
such mysterious illness the day after Dresden. Boron 
Odeleben, quoted by Mitchell, says Napoleon was “ in 
high spirits,” full of animated talk on the afternoon 
and evening when he returned to Dresden, instead of 
pursuing the broken Allies. 

While Napoleon was triTimphing at Dresden, 
Oudinot was being crushed by Bemadotte at Gros- 
beren, and BlUcher had overthrown Macdonald on 
the Eatzbach. Three of Napoleon’s marslials thus 
were smitten into ruih, with a result that cancelled 
Napoleon’s own triumph at Dresden. In the twelve 
days betwixt August 18 and 30, Napoleon, — to sum 
up the result of so much bloodshed,— had lost 100,000 
men, and had won no forward stop. On September 6 , 
again, Blucher inflicted a crushing defeat on Ney 
at Dennewitz, and Ney wrote to his master, “The 
spirit of the generals and offleers is shattered.” 
“The foreign troops," he warned Napoleon, "would 
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turn their arms against Prance on the very first 
opportunity.” Napoleon’s army, it was clear, was 
crumbling into ruin. 

October proved a yet more fatal month for Napo- 
leon. Bavaria fell from him. The Allies crossed tho 
Elbe on October 3. On October 7, Wellington had 
forced the Bidassoa, and the invasion of Prance from 
the south had begun. Napoleon had fallen back to 
Leipsic, and on October 16-19 came the three days’ 
struggle known as “The Battle of the Nations.” 
Li scale, in slaughter, if not in results, this was the 
mightiest battle of even the Napoleonic era. The 
total number of British killed and wounded m all tho 
land battles from 1793 to 1815 is reckoned at 85,500; 
the losses on both sides at Leipsic reached 80,640. 
The slaughter of this single battle was thus almost 
equal to the losses the British sustained m actual 
fighting during the whole twenty years’ war' It 
was an ommous sign, too, that in the very height 
ef the struggle at Leipsic the Saxon troops, 35,000 
strong, deserted the Prench eagles. They were Ger- 
mans, compelled to fight for Prance against Germany ; 
and they seized the opportunity to array themselves 
on the side of men of their own speech and blood. 

The retreat from Leipsic was a tragedy almost as 
great as the passage of the Beresina. The single 
bridge over the Esler, across which lay the Prench 
line of retreat, was blown up, and tho Prench rear- 
guard, with an immense mass of fugitives, was cut 
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off. Napoleon himself had ascended to the upper 
storey of a mill to watch the wrecks of his army 
flowing past, and, curiously enough, had fallen asleep 
with the tumult of the retreat filling earth and sky 
about him. Suddenly a great blast shook the mill 
and awoke the slumbering Emperor. The Tni-na 
beneath the bridge had been by accident exploded 
prematurely, and i5,ocx> of Napoleon’s troops had 
to lay down their arms. In kflied, wounded, and 
prisoners, Napoleon lost within three days ^0,000 
men with 200 guns. There remained to him less 
than 80,000 of the great force of 400,000 gallant 
soldiers with which he had opened the campaign six 
months before. And with these discipline was lost, 
courage was broken, supplies were exhausted. 

A deadly hunger-typhus was kindled in the blood 
of Napoleon’s raw conscripts. They died in thou- 
sands, and their bodies strewed the roads along 
which their columns marched. They infected whole 
-villages with their plague. Napoleon himself bitterly 
described his forces as “ a set of scoundrels going to 
the devil.” At the rate in which they so mconsider* 
ately persisted in dying, he grumbled, “ I shall lose 
80,000 men before I get to the Rhine!” Qratitude 
to the peasants who marched and fought and died 
for him was not one of Napoleon’s -virtues. 

■ A. fortnight after Leipsic, Napoleon crossed the 
Rhine with his scattered forces, and all Europe -was 
falling from him. The Princes of the Confederacy 
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of the Bhine joined the Allies. Jerome fled from 
Westphalia, Even Murat was preparing to make a 
profitable change of allegiance, and on January 19, 
1814, he turned his arms against Napoleon, issuing 
a furious proclamation against him. “ Soldiers,” he 
cried, “there are hut two banners in Europe. On 
the one are inscribed Beligion, Morality, Justice, 
Law, Peace, Happiness; on the other Persecution, 
Falsehood, Violence, Tumult, War, and Mourning to 
all nations.” Napoleon had raised this son of an 
innkeeper to a throne, and it seemed odd that 
Murat should have fought for so many years under 
the banner of Napoleon without having earlier dis- 
covered what was inscribed upon it 

From Frankfort on November 9 the Allies once 
more oflered peace to Napoleon. Even after Loipsic 
they were willing to concede Belgium, Savoy, and 
the Bhine; but they demanded the acceptance or 
rejection of their terms by the end of November, 
But Napoleon would neither accept nor reject these 
offers, and on the last day of 1813 the Allies crossed 
the Bhine, first issuing a proclamation in which 
they declared their war was not against France, but 
against the despotism which Napoleon imposed on 
all the nations. 

It is, perhaps, open to doubt whether the Allies 
were very sincere in thoir Frankfort proposals. It 
is certain Napoleon would have strangely perplexed 
his enenaies had he accepted their terms. His 
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aoceptanoe, indeed, might have been the signal for 
the rupture of the great alliance. Alexander would 
h&re despised success which was not crowned by an 
entry into Paris. England would have been indig- 
nant with a peace which gave Napoleon Antwerp; 
and the Prussians had Jena and Berlin to avenge. 
Mettemich, in his “Memoirs,” admits that the 
Frankfort terms would never have been offered to 
Napoleon had any one believed he would have ac- 
cepted them. This only makes more plain Napo- 
leon’s fatal blunder in not frankly, and at once, 
closing with these proposals. 

But Napoleon was haunted with the sense that 
France — even the France of the dreams of Louis 
XrV. — could never be a secure kingdom for him. 
France endured him because the shadow of his 
power stretched across Europe. His true crown was 
the nimbus round his brow, reflected from so many 
victories. But, thrust back, a defeated soldier, into 
France, with the halo of all his victories quenched, 
it was certain that even the French throne would 
not long be his ; and, with the spirit of a gambler, 
Napoleon risked everything on his last stalce. He 
must be the Dictator of Europe or nothing. 

The Allies issued a proclamation to Franco in 
which they declared they warred not with her, but 
with the despot whose restless ambition forbade 
the world to be at peace. They guaranteed France 
“an extent of territory such as ^e had never had 
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under her kings;” but it must be France without 
Napoleoa In this proclamation the famous edict 
of Fraternity recoiled on France. Twenty years 
before, the Directory appealed to all the peoples of 
Europe against their governments. Kow the allied 
sovereigns, marching to invade France, appealed to 
her citizens against Napoleon. 

On December 2, Napoleon sent a letter to Met- 
termch, accepting the terms offered at Frankfort, 
whether sincere or not ; but it was too late. In the 
negotiations of 1813-14, indeed, Napoleon repeated 
again and again the fatal blimder of postponing 
the acceptance of offered terms till the offer had 
been withdrawn. His diplomacy is but the fable of 
the Sibylline leaves translated into modem shape. 
At Prague, at Frankfort, at Chatillon, terms were 
offered which steadily shrank in scale, but any one 
of which would have left Napoleon the monarch of 
a great and powerful France Napoleon trifled with 
each offer ; loitered till it was withdrawn — and then 
accepted it! And the terms offered grew harsher 
with each renewal. 

Napoleon calculated that winter would bring an 
arrest of hostilities, and he would tihus have breath- 
ing-time, and the opportiinity of improvising new 
armies of boy-conscripts. But the Allies, urged on 
by the pride of Alexander and the impetuous daring 
of Bhicher, resolved to give Napoleon no pause or 
rest. They crossed tho Rhino on the last day of 
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1813 vith hosts numbeiing 265, ocx? men, ‘‘We must 
march to Paris,” said Bliioher, in blunt, soldierly 
speech * “ Napoleon has paid his visit to every capital 
in Europe, and we can do no less than return the 
compliment” 

Napoleon had prepared for many contingencies, 
but not for an actual invasion of France. Its 
cities were without defences, its fortresses without 
garrisons. Napoleon, too, had made the fatal mis- 
take of leaving his best troops scattered and useless 
in scores of fortresses along the German frontier. In 
the fortresses on the Oder and the Vistula were 
French garrisons numbering in the aggregate 1 50,000 
men, most of them veterans. Napier, indeed, con- 
tends that Napoleon allowed his veterans to stand 
idly in scattered and remote garrisons as part of 
a strategy so vast, so onginal, and so hardy, that 
nobody except Napier himself has ever yet guessed it ! 
Napoleon’s intention was to march down the Elbe, 
re-cross that river, appear in the rear of the Allied 
forces, seize Berlin, gather up his garrisons on the Oder 
and the Vistula, and thus appear in resistless force 
on the communications of his astonished enemi^ 

This great plan — ^if it ever existed — failed because 
the Bavarians betrayed him. Leipsic was a defeat so 
shattering that Napoleon was flung backwards upon 
France without being able either to use his garrisons 
or to withdraw them. Whether, indeed, Napoleon 
had any such far-reaching strategy may be doubted. 
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It is certain that this division of his forces, which left 
his best troops standing idly on a distant German 
frontier, while he himself was fighting for existence 
and for empire in front of Paris, was one of the 
blunders that destroyed Napoleon. In the nine weeks’ 
campaign of 1814 — the only defensive campaign that 
Napoleon ever ws^ed — again and yet again the 
fortunes of the contending hosts were so nicely poised 
that the presence of those 150,000 formidable but 
wasted veterans would have turned the scale in 
favour of Napoleon. 
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A X'ALLINU EMPIRE 

I T is impossible to follow in detail the marches and 
battles of those nine weeks, while Napoleon was 
being slowly pushed back from the Ehine to Paris. 
Napoleon’s generalship flames out in these conflicts 
as brightly as in the days of Lodi and Areola, of 
Austerlitz and of Friedland. He flung himself on 
one column or the other of his slowly converging 
enemies in turn, with lightning-like speed, and with 
strokes that had the impact of thunderbolts. And 
wherever Napoleon was present in person his con- 
scripts won. There was bad generalship, of course, 
on the side of the Allies. There were too many 
kings in their councils of war, and too few generals. 
Sohwartzenberg was too slow, and Bliicher too 
quick. Again, and yet again, the bewildered Allies 
doubted whether they ought not to offer terms to 
their teirible opponent “He had beaten us all one 
after the other,” writes Langeron. “We were always 
flightened by the daring of his enterprises, the swi^ 
ness of his movements. Scarcely had we formed a 

plan than it was disconcerted by him.” 

voii. rv. w ct 
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But if the campaign of 1814 adds to Napoleon’s 
fame as a general, nothing more absolutely cruel and 
selfish on his part than that campaign can be imagined. 
He could have made peace for France at the sacrifice 
of his personal ambition ; but his own fame and pride 
were dearer to him than the blood of his boy-con- 
scripts. In the .words of tiord Wolgeley, “He delibe- 
rately preferred to trust his luck and to expose his 
„ country to the likelihood of a mortal blow, rather than 
accept any terms which should injure his future re- 
nown as a ruler and a conqueror. To satisfy his crav- 
ing for immortal fame, the fair fields of France must 
be given over to the ravages of infuriated Cossacks 
and her capital occupied by revengeful Prussians.” 

Slowly, clumsily, at the cost of seas of blood and 
many disasters, the huge columns of the Allies pushed 
Napoleon back foot by foot towards Paris. At last, 
on March 3, came the fatal surrender of Soissons, 
which defeated Napoleon’s plans for the destruc- 
tion of Blucher. Wolseley, with the judgment of a 
practical soldier, declares that “Napoleon’s star set 
when Soissons surrendered. The last great oppor- 
tunity of the campaign had vanished.” When Napo- 
leon could no longer oppose the direct advance of 
the Allies upon Paris, he adopted the daring poUcy 
of marching eastward past their flank and falling 
upon their communications. This left Paris open 
to the Allies, but Napoleon reckoned that when 
they found him breaking like a thunderbolt across 
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their communioatioiis they ■would fall back from. 
Paris, and the seat of war would be transferred to 
Ti nrrn.i'nft. It would be a Tiolatiou of all orthodox 
military principles if the Allies still inarched Paris- 
wards when their communications inth the Bhine 
were destroyed. The slow, Mtering, and divided 
general^p jsf the ^Allies was incapable, Napoleon 
believed, of such a stroke of audacious war. 

Yet the Allies falsified all Napoleon’s calculations. 
A letter from Napoleon to his ■wife fras intercepted^ 
in which he explained his plan and its reasons. "I 
have resolved,” ran the letter, “ to betake myself to 
the Marne, in order to draw off the enemy from 
Paris." “This movement,” added Napoleon, “makes 
or mats me.” A Cossack brought the intelligence 
that “the enemy was retreating, not on Paris, but 
on Moscow.” The intercepted letter of Napoleon 
to his wife made the Emperor’s strategy almost super- 
flously clear, but stiU. the allied generals hesitated. 
The ablest head amongst them, Barclay de Tolly, 
declared in favour of following Napoleon. This was 
exactly what Napoleon desired; but wiser counsels 
prevailed. Napoleon was left to march into space 
while the Allies grasped Paris, which lay a defenceless 
prize rmder their hands. 

Napoleon himself afterwards at Elba described to 
the Austrian commissiQner there his surprise, “ I 
marched on St. Dizier,” he said, “because twenty 
experiments had convinced me that I had only to 
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send a fev hussars on your line of communication in 
order to spread dismay amongst you. On this occa- 
sion I stood on it with my whole army, but you 
never took any notice of me. It was because the 
devil had possession of you.” 

That decision of the allied generals was fatal to 
Napoleon. On the morning of March 24, the Em- 
peror Alexander sat in his saddle on the roadside 
as the columns began their march. Stretching out 
his hand, he said,* “Let us aU march on Paris.” 
And moved for the first time in this campaign on the 
line of a clear and daring strategy, the allied columns 
pushed on. The Empress, with her son and the chief 
functionaries of State, fled to Blois. Marmont fought 
a gallant battle in front of Paris and was defeated. 
On March 28, &om the heights of BelleviUe the Allies 
looked down on the city which for so long had been 
an earthquake centre for all Europe. A battery 
opened fire on the streets. "So, Father Paris, you 
must now pay for Mother Moscow,” a Russian gponner 
said as he laid and fired his gun. 

Marmont sent out a flag of truce. Paris, the city 
of pleasure, was no Saragossa, willing to perish in its 
own ruins rather than submit to its enemies. Terms 
of surrender were agreed upon, and, to quote the 
words of Mitchell, “the setting sun beheld Paris, 
whence proclamations of eternal war against thrones 
had so often gone forth, now humbled at the feet of 
victorious kings.” 
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On Iilaxdi 31, the Allies entered Faria First 
came some squadrons of Cossacks, next the Prussian 
cavalry of the Gkiard, then the Austrian grenadiers, 
the Fussian and Prussian footguards, some batteries 
of Bussian guns, &c. It is curious to remember that 
Paris -welcomed her conquerors -with a sort of rapture. 
A crowd is always fickle. A French crowd is a mere 
bundle of caprices , and a Parisian crowd, tnth feline 
energy, can both kiss and scratch the same object in 
turn, -mth equal facility, and at the shortest interval 
of time. The allied troops were hailed with frantio 
shouts as liberators. The Parisiaus pressed forward 
to kiss the boots, the swords, the very horses of the 
allied cavalry. Parisian dames begged to be given a 
place on the saddles of their conquerors. Shouts 
arose for the Bourbons. French hands were already 
busy trying to puU do-vm the statue of Napoleon from 
the column in the Place Venddme. The column was 
too solid to be shahen, but the mob covered Napo- 
leon’s statue with a white sheet, so as ^save it from 
offending their -virtuous eyes The Allies hod to 
interfere and save the efSgy of Napoleon from Parisian 
wrath. A proclamation was issued declaring “the 
monument on the Place Venddme is under the special 
safeguard of the magnanimity of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and his allies.” The Allies announced they 
would treat no more with Napoleon Bonaparte or 
-with any of his fiimily; and a proclamation -was 
issued calling on the Freixoh Senate to form a 
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Provisional Government and prepare a Constitution 
for France. 

Meanwhile FTapoleon had discovered that the 
Allies were marching on Paris. He knew its defence- 
less condition, and how fatal to his cause would be 
its capture, and he pushed on at his utmost speed 
to its rescue. Napoleon himself told Campbell at 
Elba that when pressing hard on the heels of the 
Allies towards Paris, “ never were he and his Mends 
more gay. He knew that all the workmen of Paris 
would fight for him, and what could the Allies 
do against such a force * ” This alleged gaiety of 
Napoleon and his generals, when they found the 
Allies marching in advance of them on Paris, may 
be taken as a mere flight of mendacious imagiaa- 
tion; and certainly not a workman in Paris was 
willing to fire a shot in the cause of Napoleon. 

On March 29, Napoleon with the Imperial Guard 
reached Troyes, after a march of forty miles. The 
roads behin<k,him were sprinkled with fainting and 
worn-out stragglers. On the 30th he drove furiously 
onward in his carriage, leaving his wearied cuirassiers 
behind, and sending courier after courier in advance 
to bear the tidings of his approach. Towards even- 
ing the low, faint sound of heavy guns over the 
horizon told that Paris was being attacked. At 
ten o’clock at night the Imperial carriage stopped for 
a moment for a change of horses. Some straggling 
soldiers called out, “There is no need for haste; 
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Paris has capitulated.” “ These men are mad,” cried 
Xapoleon; " bring me an officer.” An officer rode up 
and confirmed the news. For once Napoleon’s cool- 
ness was shaken. Great sweat-drops ran down his 
white face. “Miserable wretches that they arel” 
he cried to his generals. “ This comes of employing 
fools and cowards. And Joseph ran off too ! My 
very brother I” He insisted on still driving onward, 
and only when assured repeatedly that Paris was 
held by 120,000 allied troops did he consent to return 
to Fontainebleau. 

Exactly a year before Napoleon had told the 
French Senate that “he would not abandon a 
single German village if the enemy wore encamped 
at Montmartre.” Now he sent forward Oaulaincourt 
with authority to accept any terms — to surrender 
the fortresses and pay a huge war contribution — 
to secure peace. But it was too late. The allied 
sovereigns, in consultation with Talleyrand and some 
leading members of the French Senate, had already 
determined upon their policy. Talleyrand was the 
governing spirit of that conference. “Napoleon,” 
he said, “was impossible; and what could they give 
France m his stead? ” “A soldier?” asked Talleyrand. 
“We want no more soldiers.” “A Regency? The 
Empress as Regent ? This would be but a mask for 
Napoleon” 

There remained only the Bourbons. “ A Regency,” 
argued Talleyrand, “ represents an intrigue, the 
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Boiirboiis represent a principle;” and they repre 
sented the principle of the divine right of kingE 
which, to the allied sovereigns, was the very founda 
tion of society, the alpha and the omega of al 
politics! It was determined not to negotiate witl 
Napoleon. France must find a new dynasty oi 
re-accept her ancient one. And France, it must 
be admitted, showed no reluctance to part witli 
NapoleoiL Never was a more expeditious revolution 
than that which substituted the Bourbons for 
Napoleon. The Municipal Council of Paris had 
Edready issued an abusive proclamation against 
Napoleon. On April i a Provisional Government 
was formed by the Senate, with Talleyrand as its 
President On April 2 a decree was issued declaring 
Napoleon dethroned. To the army the proclamation 
of the Senate ran : “ See what you have suffered from 
the tyranny of Napoleon. You were once a million 
of soldiers. Almost all have perished under the 
sword of the enemy, or, without food, without hos- 
pitals, they have perished of misery and famin e. 
You are no longer the soldiers of Napoleon. The 
people of entire France have absolved you from your 
oaths.” 

The address to the nation was even more epi- 
grammatic. “Frenchmen,” it ran, “on emerging 
from civil dissension, you chose for chief a man who 
appeared on the theatre of the world with an air of 
grandeur. You reposed in him all your hopes ; these 
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' hopes hsTe been deceived. On the ruins of anarchy ' 
he has founded only despotism. He was bound at 
least in gratitude to have become a Frenchman with 
you; he has not done so. He has never ceased to 
undertake, without end or motive, unjust wars, like 
an adventmer who is impelled by the thirst for glory. 
In a few years he has devoured at once your riches 
and your population. Every family is in mourning ; 
all France grosms. He is deaf to our calamities. . . . 
He bdieved in no power but that of force ; force now 
overwhdbis him, the just retribution of insensate 
ambition.” 

Napoleon, meanwhile, at Fontainebleau, was drink- 
iog the last bitter dregs of the cup of defeat He 
oscillated betwixt fits of the deepest depression and 
wild schemes for renewing the war. He would xoarch 
on Paris; he would be^n a campaign beyond the 
Loire. But his marshals were tired of fighting. At 
Elba Napoleon said he owed his ruin to the fact that 
he had not left his marshals unemployed and sought 
for younger chiefs amongst his other generals and 
^ colonels. His marshals had reaped every reward war 
could give. They were hui^py for ease and safety. 
“Are we,” asked Ney, “to sacrifice everything to one 
man? It is time to think a little of ourselves, our 
families, our interests.” Napoleon was blxmtly told 
that his marshals would not follow him in an attack 
on Paris, Ney agun being their harsh spokesman. 

On April 4 Napoleon abdicated in favour of his sou. 
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mth the Empress as Begent; but it was impossible 
to trust Napoleon. “ A Eegency'of the Empress and 
her son,” said Alexander, “ sounds well, I admit ; but 
Napoleon remsdna There is the difficulty. Some 
fine day he will put himself at the head of the 
Regency, or in its place, and all Europe will be on 
fire.” His marshals once more put pressure upon 
Napoleon to extort from him on unconditional abdi- 
cation. Ney told him sternly that France, the army, 
and the cause of peace demanded his abdication. Ho 
was offered, he was told, the sovereignty of Elba. 

Growing impatient of their leader’s hesitation, the 
marshals hastened to make their own peace with the 
Allies. Mannont set the example. He wrote to the 
Gzar, declaring he was ready to march in with his 
troops, the vanguard of Napoleon’s army, on certain 
specified conditions. His regiments were to be allowed 
to retire into Normandy, and Napoleon’s life and 
freedom were to be guaranteed. These terms were 
accepted. With adroit management, Marmont’s 
troops were marched into the lines of the allied forces. 
Marmont thought he was the Monk of the French 
Restoration. His act certainly shattered the last 
chance of winning a regency for the Empress in favour 
of Napoleon’s son; and neither Napoleon nor France 
ever forgave him. “ Marmont,” said Napoleon, when 
he heard the news, “has struck me the final blow.” 
It was plaia that when the vanguard of his army, 
under his most trusted marshal, had marched peace- 
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folly to the allied lines, the cause of Napoleon 
was lost beyond hope. 

On April 6 Napoleon signed a document of a 
dozen lines declaring that for himself and his heirs 
he renounced the throne of France and Italy. The 
document, with its scrawling characters and blotted 
surface, is a mute and unconscious witness to the 
agitation of that hour, when Napoleon, under the 
rough pressure of his own army chiefs, signed away 
his empire. Then followed a general flight of such of 
his officers and the dignitaries of his court as had 
still lingered near Napoleon. His generals fled firoiu 
him ; his servants plundered him. Even the faithful 
Berthier left his chief without a sign of farewell. 
The Bonapartes themselves were flyii^ to all points 
of the compass. His mother and his unole, the 
Cardinal Fesch, made for Borne, the ex-King of 
Holland for Switzerland, the ex-Eong of Spain for 
America. Napoleon's wife proved faithless to him 
her excuse being that he had been repeatedly a.nr1 
notoriously faithless to her. Her French guards 
were dismissed, Cossacks took their place, and after a 
few days she set out for Vienna taking with her her 
son, the King of Borne, and neither wife nor son ever 
saw Napoleon again. 



CHAPTEE IX 


“the emperoe of Elba” 

“ I SAW before me a short, active-lookmg mail, who 
i was rapidly pacing the length of his apartment, 
like some wild animal in his cell He was dressed 
in an old green uniform, with gold epaulets, blue 
pantaloons, and red top-boots, unshaven, uncombed, 
with the fallen particles of snuff scattered profusely 
upon his upper lip and breast.” 

This is the picture drawn of Napoleon by Sir Neil 
Campbell, when, on the morning of April 17, 1814, 
he waited upon him at Fontainebleau as the English 
Commissioner appointed to accompany the fallen 
Emperor to Elba. Napoleon had nothing in him of 
Homan fortitude; and during those agitated days 
at Fontainebleau, when his empire was tumbling in 
ruins about him, his marshals were deserting him, 
and his capital was in the possession of his enemies, 
he was tom with varying paroxysms of wrath and 
despair. He framed the wildest plans. He would 
commit suicide; he would fling himself on Paris 
with the faithful renmant of his Guard; he would 
kindle the war afresh beyond the Loire. Sometimes 

Z08 
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he sat as in a stupor, looking into vacancy, un- 
conscious of persons about him, trhile in fantastic 
vision all the scenes of his strange history rose before 
Tiim Then he would pace to and ito in his cham- 
ber like some caged animaL He talked of bygone 
battles, of comrades long dead. He swung from one 
extreme of passion to another. 

Constant, his valet, relates how he noted that his 
agitated master “ tore his thigh with his nails, so that 
the blood came, without his being conscious of it.” 
His valet in alarm removed his pistols, and it seems 
(dear that once at least the fallen Emperor did 
attempt suicide. “Suicide,” Hapoleon once said, 
“must be left to weak heads and souls badly 
tempered.” Yet in the despair kindled by his ruined 
fortunes Napoleon himself turned to the refuge of 
dull heads and weak souls ! He carried round his 
neck a little packet of deadly poison, which his 
physician had prepared for him during the retreat 
from Moscow, in case he should fall into the hands 
of Cossacks. On the night of April 12 Napoleon 
rose from his bed, emptied this poison into a glass, 
and swallowed it; but the dose did not prove &taL 
Napoleon had not the temperament of the suicide. 
When reproached afterwards for not having put an 
end to his life, he said calmly that his death in that 
frshion would have been an injury to bis friends and 
a ddight to his enemies. 

As a matter of &ct, this hero of so many battles. 
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who had sent such myriads to a bloody death with- 
out a sigh, showed a very unheroic anxiety for his 
own safety; and he shrewdly suspected that safety 
to be more in peril from the hands of his former 
subjects than even from those of his victorious 
enemies. It gave him the utmost pleasure to learn 
that Campbell, the English ^Commissioner, was to 
accompany him to Elba. He begged that an English 
frigate, instead of a French corvette, might transport 
him thither , and he frankly admitted that he de- 
sired this to “avoid any unpleasant observations” 
which might be offered by a French crew. He 
wished, indeed, to be aUowed to reside in England. 
“It is a great nation,” he said; "lam sure I should 
be in security.” But when he reflected that English 
ships of war would patrol roimd the island of Elba, 
he added, “ I shall be as safe in it as if in a street in 
London” — at that moment his ideal of safety! It 
was perhaps the mere desire to flatter Campbell which 
made him say to him, “The English are the only 
people in the world; the rest are so many popu- 
kces;” but it is certain that he could trust English- 
men with his safety where he could not trust his 
own former subjects. 

On April 20 Napoleon left Fontainebleau. The 
story of his farewell to his Guards is historic. A 
handful of the grenadiers of that famous body stood 
drawn up in the great courtyard at Fontainebleau. 
They formed a double line leading to Napoleon’s 
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carria^, and the fallen Emperor stopped, looking 
haggard and bloated, to say a few agitated sentences 
to these veterans. "For twenty years,” he said, “I 
have found you ever brave and faithful. . . . You are 
my children,” he continued ; " I cannot embrace you 
all, but I will do so in the person of your general” 
Whereupon he fell upon General Petite’s neck and 
kissed him, on both cheeks. The general tool: the 
Imperial eagle from one of the officers and presented 
it to Napoleon, and he, says Campbell, who watched 
the scene, "embraced it for half a minute.” Then 
he entered his carriage, the cavalry guard closed 
round it, and at a gallop Napoleon set off towards 
the sea-coast. The guard which was to accompany 
him to Elba, 400 infantry and 150 cavalry — all 
volunteers from the Old Guard — had set off in ad- 
vance. Drouot and Bertrand alone of Napoleon’s 
generals accompanied him. Just before he stepped 
across the threshold of Fontainebleau, the fallen 
Emperor stopped, put his hand to his head, and said, 
“ It is all like a dream.” 

Napoleon’s journey to the sea-coast was a very 
agitating experience. Near Valence Marshal Augereau 
was met. Augereau cheriidied the utmost contempt 
for his fallen noaster, principally because he was 
fallen. Only five days before he had issued a pro- 
clamation telling his soldiers that the Emperor "had 
not known how to die as a soldier, after sacrifimng 
millions to his ambition.” Campbdl, who was riding 
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ahead of Napoleon’s carriage, met Augereau first, and 
told Tiim that Napoleon was coming on, whereupon 
that general broke out, “ He is a coward ! I always 
knew it. He ought to have marched upon a battery 
and put an end to himself;” and he showed Campbell 
how he had flimg away all the decorations Napoleon 
had bestowed upon him. When Napoleon’s carriage 
came up, the Emperor dismounted and embraced his 
grumbling general, who received his fallen sovereign’s 
salutation with ostentatious contempt 

But before Napoleon reached Elba he had to 
undergo stiU more distressing experiences. A tempest 
of popular wrath gathered round him as his carriage 
rolled southwards. He was pelted with epithets, and 
was in danger of being assailed with still more danger- 
ous missiles. At Organ, his own efi&gy, smeared with 
blood, was held up at the window of his carriage. 
“W’e’U do no harm to the monster,” the crowd 
shouted; “we only want to show him how much 
we love him.” 

Napoleon’s nerve broke down strangely under the 
disgusts and perils of his journey. He disguised him- 
self in an Austrian uniform and mounted the white 
cockade; he assumed alternately the names of the 
two English Commissioners. At La Calade he escaped 
the mob by getting out of a back window and riding 
on in advance of the party with a huge white cookade 
in his hat, and attended by a smgle courier. There 
are not many examples of the satire of history more 
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curious thaji tliis spectacle of Napoleon disguising 
himself with an English name, an Austrian coat, and 
a Bourbon cockade, in order to escape the wrath of 
a Z^^ch crowd I 

On 'April 27 he arrived at Frejus, and stood on 
the very beach where, a little more than, fourteen 
years before, he had landed on his return from Egypt. 
What 'other human being ever, in an ec[ual space of 
tame, passed through such amazing alternations of 
triumph and despair as, for Napoleon, filled those 
fourteen years since last he had stood on that strip 
-■qf sandy beach at Frejus ' It is curious that when 
sa]^y>))a-hoard the British frigate TJ'nda/imted, which 
was to take him to Elba, Napoleon rose into a mood 
of high spirits. He declared he had never felt in- 
better health, and his officers confessed that they had 
never seen him more at his ease. “ It seemed to me,” 
said Campbell, “ that one great source of his happi- 
ness and satisfaction arose from the security of his 
person.” He felt that he was safe at last imder the 
potection of the British flag. He showed the curi- 
osity of a child in the routine of the ship’s service ; 
talked incessantly and about everything, and ex- 
hibited already that transcmdent capacity for colour- 
ing the history of his own care^ which he carried 
to such a sublime height afterwards at St. Helena. 
On May 4 the Undcmnted oast anchor in Porto 
Ferrajo, and Napoleon landed in his tiny kingdom. 

The Allies had dealt with fallen France with 
VOL. IV. H 
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That Eoight not unfairly be described as magnificent 
generosity. England gave her back nearly all her 
colonies. France Tas allowed to keep her limits as 
they stood on January i, 1792 ; nay, for the sakem 
adjusting her boundaries, territory with a pomnHarion 
of 450,000 was added to those limits. Twdl^^iirds of 
the great fieet at Antwerp were restorec^^ France. 
No contribution was laid on the country, and French 
museums, crowded with the spoils of half the capitals 
of Europe, were allowed to keep their booty. 

But with Napoleon himself the AJlies.showed little 
generority, and stiU less wisdom. It was the irony of 
revenge to put Napoleon, with the spacious title of 
“Emperor of Elba,” on a little, halfHsavage islet off 
the shores of Italy, a mere tangle of hills and 
marshes, with a circumference of sixty miles and a 
population of 13,000. This was to imprison an eagle 
in the cage of a canary. And it was madness to 
leave the eagle, with wings undipped and beak and 
talons undestroyed, within a flight so diort of its 
ancient nest! 

Castlereagh, the representative of England, urged 
the peril of leaving Napoleon so near to France. 
Already St. Helena, as a safer prison, was mentioned. 
But the allied sovereigns looked on Napoleon as 
politically dead. Elba would be a grave rather than 
a prison for him. The Congress of Vienna was busy 
drawing up the new map of Europe. Campbdl re- 
lates how, on February 18, he met Cook, the ’En gHnb 
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Under-Secretazy of State, wHo had just come from 
Yieuua, and he bade hiTw tell Napoleon that "in 
that Congress nobody <;binTra of him at all; he is 
quite forgotten, as much as if he had never existed.” 
The i^ed sovereigns, it is clear, were living, as far 
as Napoleon was concerned, in a fool’s paradise. 
Within a week of that meeting with Cook, Napoleon 
was on his way to Paris again. In less than a month 
he was supreme once more in France, and the Con- 
gress of Vienna found its occupation suddenly gone. 

Amusing descriptions are given of the part Napo- 
leon played during the ten months betwixt May 5, 

1814, when he landed on tho isle, and February 26, 

1815, when he left it on his way to the Tuileries — 
and to Waterloo. Never was an astonished islet 
more energetically over-governed, Napoleon’s acti- 
vity was something phenomenal He was still only 
forty-five years of age, short, thick-necked, deep- 
chested; with pendulous cheeks, indeed, and gross 
stomach, but posiessed of amazing physical vigour. 
Campbell, who was familiar with the vigorous life 
of the soldier, declared he had never seen a man in 
any situation of life with so much restless personal 
activity. " He appears to take pleasure in perpetual 
movement, and in seeing those who accompany him 
sink under fatigue. I do not think it possible for 
him to sit down to study.” 

Perhaps Napoleon's restless spijit was seeking 
relief in physical exertion from the sharp tooth of 
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memoiy, the anguish of defeated ambition. He had 
four residences in different parts of the island, and 
rushed incessantly from one to the other. He began 
Tnftki-ng roads and never finished them. He invented 
new taxes, passed innumerable laws, inspected every- 
thing, meddled with everybody. Ancient habits kept 
all their tyranny over him. The day after he landed 
he framed a plan for enlarging his dominions and 
took possession of a small uninhabited island about 
ten n^es off the coast of Elba. “All Europe will 
say,” he added with a laugh, “that I have made a 
conquest already.” He was as despotic at Porto 
Ferrajo as he had been at the Tuileries. He man- 
oeuvred his little army of 1600 men as though it 
were the host that conquered at Austerlits. 

Napoleon at Elba, it must be confessed, had some 
wrongs and many temptations. By solemn treaty 
France was to pay him a pension of 2 ,ooo,(XX} 
francs per annum , but his pension, after the 
fashion of French pensions of the period, was left 
unpaid, and Napoleon was reduced to unkingly straits 
for want of cash. His wife had been encouraged 
to abandon hiin. Whether he loved his infant 
son, the King of Rome, very much may, perhaps, 
be doubted. He used to refer to him as “Zs 
pamyre dddbU ! ” Domestic affection was not exactly 
Napoleon’s characteristic. But at least it gave him 
the pretext of a grievance that his faithless wife kept 
his son from him. Meanwhile France lay almost at 
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liis touch, fermenting -with discontent and restless 
under the rule of the despised Bourbons, with many 
eyes turning to the figure of that gloomy and terrible 
soldier in Elba. Louis XYIII., a gross-bodied and 
helpless old man, dressed in semi-English costume, 
who had the Bourbon faculty of forgetting nothing 
and learning nothing, was by no means the man to 
eiiace the memory of Napoleon ; and he had advisers 
about him more stupid than even himself. France, 
with the shame of a great defeat yet upon it, and 
more than 300,000 old soldiers — the released garri- 
sons from the fortresses of Central Europe and the 
prisoners of war sent back from Bussia — ^without 
occupation or support, was rich in aU the elements 
of discontent. 

Wdlington, with cool shrewd judgment, guessed 
that the great drama of Napoleon's career would not 
end at Elba ; but it is curious to note he found the 
probability of change not so much in Napoleon’s 
restless genius as in the character of the French 
nation. In a letter to his brother dated December 17, 
1814, he declares his belief that “the French people 
are so completely ruined by the Revolution, and are 
now suffering so severely from the want of the 
plunder of the world, that they cannot go on without 
it, and they cannot endure the prospect of a peaceful 
govermnent.” So, in Wellington’s judgment, if not 
the old Napoleon, a new one would emerge on the 
stage of France to trouble the peace of the world. 
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Much political good disappeared, curiously enougli, 
mtli Kapoleou, and muclx political evil returned. The 
restored monarchy attempted at a hundred points 
to re-eBtabhsh the feudal system, -which had disap- 
peared before the breath of the French Bevolution 
as ice melts before the south -wind. The little 
Gherman princelets restored the very pigtails and 
powder of their soldiers. In Hanover, torture was 
reintroduced in the law-courts. In Spain, Ferdinand 
brought back the Inquisition, strangled the press, 
made the priest once more the master of the bodies 
as well as the souls of men. In France, the army 
was, in a sense, the last hold of the democracy, and 
it -was ruthlessly Bourbonised. Fourteen tho-usand 
officers and sergeants were dismissed ; the Tricolour, 
splendid -with so many victories, was banished. The 
image of the Virgin Mary was escorted through the 
streets of Paris in solemn procession, Marshal Soult 
and other ex-Jacobins acting, Avith smileless faces but 
unspeakable thoughts, as candle-bearers. A ruler 
of genius might have failed in the task of holding 
in order a nation in such a mood. 

But the Bourbons committed every possible blun- 
der. They alarmed all interests; they embittered 
all resentments. Louis XVIII. dated his return as 
the twentieth year of his reign, treating all that had 
happened since the head of Louis XVI. fell in the 
Place de la Gr^e as non-existent. He issued a 
charter conferring on France, as his free gift, the 
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constitution the Senate had already shaped. This 
made all institutions to depend on the royal vill; 
and the caprice which had given to-day might take 
away its gift to-morrow. If there had been no legal 
Government in France since the death of Louis XYI., 
what title remained to the millions of peasant pro- 
prietors who now tilled what were once the national 
domains ? The returned nobles were arrogant ; the 
restored priesthood was intolerant ; the soldiers were 
soured by the new colours they had to wear and tho 
new officers they had to obey. 

The titles and decorations won under Napoleon 
became crimes. And the Bourbons were as eager 
in creating new and worthless distinctions as in 
abolishing those which were old and precious. 
The Legion of Honour alone was allowed to sur- 
vive, but its cross was sold at a market rate 
ranging from about ;£'io to £ 12 , los. And naore 
of these purchasable distiuctions were issued in five 
months of Bourbon rule, from August to December 
1814, than during the whole twelve years of the 
Empire, and more patents of nobility than during 
two hundred years of the monarchy before the 
Bevolution I 

Well nigh half a million of disbanded soldiers, more- 
over, for whom the industries of peace were insipid, 
if not hateful, found thenoselves without occupation, 
and in peril of starvation. The Bourbons were, for 
these soldiers, the symbol of defeat, while in the very 
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syllables of Napoleon’s name the echoes of a hundred 
triumphant victories lingered. And Napoleon him- 
self, vith his subtle Italian inteUeot, a plotter by 
genius, in communication vrith all parties, and ad- 
mirably served by his private agents, watched this 
strange welter of passions, resentments, and dis- 
gusts with which France was filled. He still had 
faith in his “ star.” The Congress of Vienna counted 
Napoleon as dead. The Bourbons forgot his exist- 
ence. But wherever, at least, his old soldiers wan- 
dered, there b^an to run a whisper that, with the 
violets of the coming spring, Napoleon would re- 
turn to France. Napoleon cherished the keenest 
intellectual contempt for the Bourbons. With cyni- 
cal shrewdness he summed up their chances. “ The 
French,” he said, “ will be enthusiastic for them for 
six months ; then cold for three ; and at the end of 
the year will bid adieu to them.” He believed he 
had but to land on French soil and armies would 
gather round him as if by magic. Elba was for 
him a prison, a political grave. Ho determined to 
risk the great adventure. 

On the night of February 26, iSij, Napoleon’s 
sister, Pauline, gave a ball at Porto Ferrajo. Napoleon, 
when the ball was a^ its height^ slipped quietly out; 
his guard was already standing on the beach in silent 
ranks. The embarkation on the sloop of war — ^the 
fliagship of his modest fleet of seven vessels — was 
quickly effected, and when morning broke this micro- 
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scopio expedition — an army of iioo men with 8 o 
horses — ^was on its way to conquer a kingdom with 
a population of 30,oooflOO. France was reached, not 
without some adventures, on March i. Once, in the 
short voyage, a French sloop of war bore down on 
the brig that carried Napoleon. Its captain hailed 
the JnoonsAcmt, and having learned that it was from 
Elba, asked “ How the Emperor was.” “ II se porte 
& merveille,” answered Napoleon himself coolly, 
whilst his soldiers lay flat on the dock to escape 
notice. The little band stepped ashore on French 
soil as the sun was setting on March i. Within 
three weeks, without a shot having been fired, the 
Bourbons were in flight, and Napoleon was once more 
in the Tuileries. 

The story of those three weeks is the strangest 
romance. Till he reached Gap on March y, Napoleon’s 
recruits amounted to exactly four persons. The 
peasants were stolid, the inhabitants of the towns 
critical After marching a hundred miles into France, 
the success of the expedition was as doubtful as when 
Napoleon stepped ashore. The crisis came when, 
on the evening of March y, Napoleon came face to 
face with a battalion of royal troops despatched from 
the garrison at Grenoble to bar his progress. The 
royal troops stood impassive, while their officers 
shouted “Ibrel” Napoleon sent an officer forward 
waving a white handkerchief to parley, but he was 
sternly warned back. "We have been deceived,” 
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said Napoleon to Bertrand, “but no matter now. 
Forward 1” 

The battalion, sullenly barring the road, but im- 
certain of its own purpose, saw a familiar %ure in 
grey coat and cocked hat separate itself from the 
adventurous band in firont. A thrill ran through the 
ranks of the royal troops. They wore the Bourbon 
uniform, but in heart they were the soldiers of 
Napoleon. And Napoleon himself, in the cocked 
hat and grey coat of history, was walking steadily 
up to the points of their bayonets. He threw open 
his greatcoat, showing on his breast the star of 
tike Legion of Honour. “Comrades,” he said, “do 
you know me again?” Then, in sharper accents, 
“Soldiers, do you know your general?” Then, in 
accents yet more imperious, “ If there is one among 
you who desires to kUl his Emperor, let him do it 
now. Here T am ! ” Comrade ! General ! Emperor I 
There was magic in these words. In a moment, with 
tears in many cases nmning down their cheeks, 
and with shouts of “ Vive I’Empereur I " the Bourbon 
soldiers were round Napoleon vowing allegianoe. 
France was practically won. “ As far as Grenoble,” 
said Napoleon long afterwards, “ I was an adventurer; 
at Grenoble I was a prince,” But he was more; he 
had met the soldiers of Louis XVIII., and they had 
refused to fire upon him, and that fact decided the 
fate of the expedition. 

At Lyons Napoleon assumed all the functions of 
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an Emperor. He summoned a popular Assembly; 
he published decrees -nrhich banished the returned 
nobles, confiscated the Bourbon estates, and tmfolded 
a new policy for France. His old generals rallied 
round him. Ney was despatched from Paris in com- 
mand of the forces to repel this new myasion, and, 
as he kissed the King’s hand on taking leave, ho 
assured him he would “ bring back Napoleon in an 
iron cage.” He met Napoleon at Auzerre, but it was 
only to vow service to him. “ Embrace me. General,” 
was Napoleon’s greeting; “I want neither explana- 
tions nor justifications.” The soldier in Ney over- 
came the politician, and even the man of honour. 
"I know all we have to fear," ho said to his soldiers, 
"but I would rather be braized in a mortar by 
Bonaparte than humiliated by feilows who never 
fought" 

The unfortunate Louis XVIIL issued proclamations 
which nobody read, and delivered himself of appeals 
to which nobody listened. Nobody would fire a shot 
in his cause. To despatch columns against Napoleon 
was only to supply him with recruits. The wits of 
Paris ridiculed him. A mock letter, addressed 
“Napoleon to Louis XYIIL,” was fastened on the 
railing round the Venddme column. “My good 
brother,” it ran, “it is useless to send me any more 
troops. I have enough.” 

On March 19 Napoleon had reached Fontainebleau, 
and Inuis XYIIL fled from Paris to establish his 
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court at Ghent. Never was a king more ignobly 
driven from his throne. He was dismissed, as it 
were, with a gesture. Chateaubriand, indeed, tried 
to kindle some spark of warlike resolution in the 
mind of Louis XVIll. Let Paris, he urged, shut 
her gates and barricade her streets, and the King 
prepare to fight for the Tuileries. “The spectacle 
of the King standing, pike in hand, on the threshold 
of that classic building,” Chateaubriand declared, 
“would awaken a universal enthusiasm.” “If His 
Majesty must die,” the orator added uncomfortably, 
“let the last exploit of Napoleon bo the murder of 
an old man. Louis XYIIL, in sacrificing his life, 
will gam the only battle he has ever fought” But 
Louis had no aspirations for martyrdom. He was 
content to leave other people to do the fighting while 
he waddled comfortably off to Ghent 
For one agitated day Paris was without a king, but 
at nine o’clock on the night of March 20 Napoleon 
drove m an open carriage to the gate of the Tuileries. 
He passed through the streets of Paris without 
kindling any enthusiasm. Perhaps it was that, in 
the Parisians, the very capacity for emotion was 
exhausted. Napoleon himself, with his keen, quick 
vision, noted the careless indifference of the streets. 
“ They let me come,” he said bitterly, “ as they let 
the others go.” But os Napoleon stepped from his 
carriage at the gate of the Tuileries he was caught 
up in the arms of the officers and veterans that 
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waited for him there, and swept with esaltaat shouts 
up the staircase and from landiog to landiug. That 
was for Napoleon a moment of triumph for which 
it was almost worth paying the price of Waterloo 
and of St. Helena. 



CHAPTER X 


THB STRATEGY OS THE FOTTR DAYS 

“ DBHOLD,” said Napoleon as he stepped on the 
O beach at St. Juan,— “Bdiold the Congress 
dissolved 1” But he was deceived. As a matter of 
fact, the touch of Napoleon’s foot on French soil saved 
the Congress from dissolution. 

The Congress of Vienna has become a term of 
opprobrium on the lips of mankind, and the Treaty 
of the Holy Alliance, which was part of its work, is 
now looked upon as a slightly profane jest. That 
treaty was the work of a Czar who compounded 
with his conscience for a gross private life by much 
zeal for religion in public affairs. The Treaty of the 
Holy Alliance was, in fact, the Beatitudes translated 
into political terms and declared to constitute the 
politics of the civilised world. It became a jest when 
to a document with such an ideal were attached 
the names of such eminent authoritieB on rdigion 
and morals as Ferdinand of Spain, Louis XVIIL 
of France, the Czar of Russia, and the Emperor of 
Austria. But the Congress itself had some virtues 
and did some wholesome work; though it was due 

Z36 
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to the obstinate, if somewhat inarticulate British 
conscience that the prohibition of the slaTe trade 
foTind a place in its agreements. 

But at the moment Napoleon landed from Elba 
the Congress was perishing of mere strife amongst 
its own members, strife bred of unsatisfied greed 
and fast kindling jealousies. Russia claimed Poland, 
Prussia Saxony; and England, Austria, and France 
had bound themselves by a secret treaty to resist 
both demands. On reaching Paris, Napoleon found 
that treaty in the French Foreign Office, and sent it 
to the Czar, hoping it would turn him against his 
former allies. It was the sudden reappearance of 
Napoleon that hushed all strife in the Congress of 
Vienna^ and revived at a breath the League of Chau- 
mont, the pledge of the five Great Powers to make 
common cause against Napoleon as the enemy of 
the peace of the world. 

The news that Napoleon had left Elba, took eight 
days in trickling through to Yienna. Mettemioh 
was roused from sleep on the night of March 6 
to be told that Napoleon had left Elba on Fehruaiy 
26 . Wellington, to whom the news of Napoleon's 
landing in France first came, has desorited the 
effect the intelligence produced on the Gmgress. 
It kindled instant and inextinguishable laughter, 
the Czar laughing loudest of alll The Congress 
cannot be suspected of possessing any very lively 
sense of humour; but it stirred the sense of the 
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ridiculous in even so many elderly and cynical 
heads, to realise Lott instantly all their mutual jeal- 
ousies had grown pallid and inBTgnifioant in the 
presence of this new fact. 

The Congress, however, acted with decision. Napo- 
leon had disappeared from Elba; he was at large some- 
where in France, and what might be his fate there 
could not -yet be guessed. Lord Castlereagh touched 
the heart of the question when he asked “Can the 
Bourbons get Frenchmen to fight for them against 
Frenchmen?” No one imagined they could. The 
Powers, therefore, acted as though Napoleon were 
once more master of France. They signed a declara- 
tion on March 13, declaring him beyond the pale of 
civil and social relations. It was impossible to keep 
terms with him, and, as a common enemy and dis- 
turber of the peace of the world, he was “ delivered 
over to Public Justice.” On March 25 the League 
of Chaumont was formally renewed, the four Great 
Powers binding themselves to contribute 150,000 
men each, and not to lay down their arms without 
joint consent, and only when Bonaparte should be 
unable to give further trouble. All the smaller 
States added themselves, one by on^ to this Leagtie, 
Great Britain taking its ftunUiar office of paymaster, 
and agreeing to subsidies amounting in the aggregate 
to A"! 1,000,000 

Napoleon, on his part, issued a melliQuous pro- 
damation thrilling with flute-like cadences. EQs 
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“sweetest hope,” he declared, was to see umversal 
peace established. He yearned for nothing else but 
“the felicity of nations;” and he offered to join 
with the other Powers in “a noble emulation to 
that end.” He gave no other guarantee for the 
offer, indeed, than his own word, and that, im- 
happily, was of the moral value of a gambler’s 
loaded dice. 

The Allies were deaf to Napoleon’s flutings. His 
couriers were turned back ; his letters remained un- 
opened, The Great Powers would discourse with him 
only from the iron lips of cannon. Napoleon thus 
found himself alone against banded Europe. Murat, 
it is true, took arms in his own cause and tliat of 
Napoleon; but he was crushed with almost laugh- 
able expedition. Napoleon had no other resources 
than such as he could find in France itself; and even 
here his sky was dark. Civil war awoke in La 
Vendee. In Paris itself Napoleon discovered that 
his new royalty had by no means the magic and 
authority of his old empire. Politicians tried to 
fetter him with the cobweb filaments of a liberal 
constitution, and, for a while, Napoleon had to play 
the tame part of a constitutional monarch. “The 
taste,” he told Benjamin Constant, “is all for con- 
stitutions, debates, harangues. I have no objection 
to them. I am no longer a conqueror. I am grow- 
ing old, and I have need of repose. The rest of a 

constitutional king suits me." The lion, in brief, was 
VOL. IV. X 

1 
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prepared to roar like a sucking dove — ^until the time 
came for resuming its natural voice. 

Meantime Kapoleon exerted his matchless energy 
in reorganising the military resources of France. 
Paris and Lyons were fortified. The veterans wore 
summoned back to their regiments. A new con- 
scription was ordered, though it yielded scanty con- 
scripts. Napoleon was a master in the art of war, 
and he created a great army with magical speed. 
When active operations began in the early days of 
June, he had a force of 240,000 of the line, and nearly 
30,000 of the Imperial Guard. For immediate action 
imder himself, on the frontier facing the Netherlands, 
he had a fighting force of 123,000 men of all arms, 
with 343 guns. 

The preparations of the AUios were naturally on 
a much vaster scale. The forces at their com- 
mand approached, roughly, 740,000 men; but they 
were scattered over Europe and under divided 
generalship. Slowly their plans crystallised into a 
definite strategy. Three great armies were formed, 
or to be formed; one on the Upper Rhine, of 
265,000, under Schwartzenberg ; a second, of 155,000 
Prussians, under Blucher, on the Lower Rhino; 
a third, under Wellington, of 106,000, a mixed 
multitude of British, Nassauers, Belgians, Hano- 
verians, &c., in the Low Countries. Yet a fourth 
was to be organised, a great Russian army, 170,000 
strong, as reserve to the other three. The whole 
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European landscape was, so to speaik, streaked mth 
vast bodies of armed men converging on a common 
centre — Paris. 

But these great columns ‘were, for the most part, 
remote, and all trere slow-mo-ring.' Months m'ust pass 
before their converging march actually threatened 
the French capital, and each month would add tens 
of thousands to Napoleon’s strengtL Napoleon’s 
-wisdom lay in striking at the enemies nearest to him 
before these huge and distant columns had reached 
the scene of action. And close at hand, near enough 
to strike and to be struck, were the two most 
formidable captains opposed to him — Bltlcher and 
Wellington. If, say, Schwartzenberg and Eutzoff, 
'With their timid strategy and loiteriog movements, 
had commanded in the Netherlands, the outlook 
would have been very different for Napoleon. But 
just across the French frontier, 'with an army of 
ii;',ooo, was Bl'Q.cher, the fiercest fighter of even that 
fighting age. Bltioher ‘was described by Napoleon 
himsdf as “that old defil” who “always attacked 
me 'with the same 'vigour, If he was beaten at 
night, he was as ready as ever the next morning 
for the fight 1’’ Ajod by the side of Blttoher 'was 
Wdlington ‘with an army of nearly equal scale; 
a captain as great as Napoleon hims^, if of a 
different type. It is the i^t that the two fight- 
ing generals of the Allies were 'within thirty miles 
of the French frontier, which explains why the 
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campaign reached its crisis— and its close — almost 
at a hreatL 

The campaign — ^the great and final act in Kapo- 
leon’s career — practically lasted only four days. 
Napoleon crossed the Sambre with 128,000 men on 
June 15 ; on the night of June 18 the Grand Army, 
in the tumult of flight and in utter wreck, was pouring 
back across that river. The events of those four days 
have been studied for three-quarters of a century as 
with a microscope, and have famished the text for 
measureless controversy. Much blood was spilt in 
TT>ft.TriT>g the history of those four days, but almost as 
much ink has been expended since in writiog that 
history, or in wrangling over it. Time, indeed, has 
lost one of its familiar offices with regard to this 
chapter of history. It has scarcely cooled the con- 
troversies kindled by it, or cleared the horizon in 
which they are set. We are too near those times 
to write a true history. Wellington told Napier 
that he could not tell the whole truth about Water- 
loo without doing as much mischief as Bonaparte! 
AH that the writer of to-day can do is to listen to 
all the witnesses, balance all the opposing argu- 
ments, and then teU the story in the plainest fashion 
he can. 

Napoleon left Paris on June 12. Ho reached Laon 
at nightfall, took over the command of the army next 
morning from Soult, making him the chief of his stafl^ 
and pushed on to Arbesnes. EUs strategy was simj^, 
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but nuurked by great audacity. He bad before him 
the armies of Elucher and of Wellington, each, 
roughly, as strong in numbers as his own. They 
could oppose, that is— counting troops actually avail- 
able — 213,000 men of all arms, with 496 guns, to 
Napoleon’s force of 128,000 men and 344 guns. 
These two armies stood on guard betwixt the Sambre 
and Brussels, the great road from Charleroi to 
Brussels marking the line where their forces touched. 
If that host had been imder a single captain, either 
Blficher or Wellington, Napoleon might have flung 
himsdf against it in vain. But it was two armies, 
not one, and in its divided general^p lay Napoleon’s 
opportunity. 

And there were many elements of weakness in 
the allied forces beside their bifurcated generalship. 
They had separate and sharply diverging lines of 
communication, that of Bltlcher running westward 
to the Bbine, that of Wellington northward to Ant- 
werp. To an army its communications are what the 
spinal cord is to the body. To have them snapped 
means paralysis. Napoleon calculated that if either 
of these two armies, under the shock of attack and 
defeat, had to fall back, it would move on the line 
of its own oommunicatiozus and diverge from its 
sister army. The line where two hosts, allied in 
their cause, but diverse in language, in speech, blood, 
method, and generalship, meet, is sure to be the line 
of relatively least resistance. At that line information 
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will, soioeliow, be arrested. It lends itself eadly to 
fissure. 

If Napoleon bad moved to turn Wellington’s right, 
he would have pushed the English and Prussians 
together; and they numbered in all 230,000 men. 
To merely thrust himsdf, again, betwixt the two 
armies would be to give both the opportunity of a 
combined attack, which must crush him. Napoleon 
moved on the point where the two armies touched 
each other ; but it was with the calculation of fnlling 
on Blucher and on Wdlington separately, and of 
destroying each in succession before the other could 
come up. So he did not aim merely to seize Quatre 
Bras and Sombreffe, and to out the nerve which con- 
nected the two armies. He gave express instructions 
above all <not to occupy SombreSe. Napoleon’s plan, 
in a word, was to fight Blucher before Wellmgton 
could come up, not merely to cut off Bltlcher’s com- 
munications with Wellington. This seems to settle 
the much-debated question as to whether Napoleon 
gave Ney orders to actually occupy Quatre Bras. 
The presumption is he did not; as, if Wellington 
had promptly collected his forces this might have 
involved fighting two great battles, instead of one, 
at the same hour. 

That Napoleon did not aim to provoke an equal 
battle with Wellmgton while he was engaged in 
crushiig Blucher, explains why Ney, the most daring 
of soldiers, did not push resolutely on and seize 
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Quatre Bras. His temperament must have suggested 
that course, but his orders were against it Yet, amid 
all the contradictory evidence on this point, Mr. 
Horsbuiy brings out the curious fact that Napoleon’s 
bulletin for June 15, published in the Moniteur on 
June 18, reports that Nay’s headquarters that even- 
ing were actually at Quatre Bras! This, of course, 
was not true; yet it seems to show that Napoleon 
expected it to be true, and the occupation of Quatre 
Bras was included in his orders. 

Napoleon’s plan, then, was to thrust in fiercely be- 
twixt the junction of the two armies opposed to him, 
drive them apart, outstrip each in speed of movement, 
and crush each separately, and so march in triumph 
to Brussels. And it was clear that victory here would 
have far-reaching political effects. It might, Napoleon 
thought, in his ignorance of English politics, bring 
about a change of Ministry in that country, and call 
into power a new Cabinet bent on making peace. It 
.would probably arrest the march Franco-wards of 
the slowly gathering armies of Russia and Austria. 
These Powers might well hesitate before Tnarnbing 
across Europe to meet the victor who had just over- 
thrown both Bltioher and Wellington. There were 
other circumstances favourable for Napoleon. The 
forces of the two generals in his immediate front 
were scattered over a vast area, from Lidge on the 
west to Hal on the east, from Charleroi on the south 
to Brussels on the north, a district too milea long by 
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40 broad. Even a force of 200, ocx) men, sprinkled 
over BO wide a district, must offer many penetrable 
pointA 

It was also in Napoleon’s &Tour that Wellington 
believed he had guessed Napoleon’s plan, and stuck 
obstinately to his guess. And his guess was '(vrong ! 
He was persuaded that Napoleon would strike at 
Brussdb by Mons and Hal, not by Charleroi and 
Genappes. The road by Mons was the shortest and 
easiest; moving by it, Napoleon would out Wel- 
lington off horn his base. So it became a fixed idea 
with Wellington that Napoleon would move on the 
Mons road. To the day of his death he held that 
Napoleon ought to have moved on that line. Ho 
was convinced that not his left flank, where he 
touched Bltcher, was in peril, but his right flunk, 
resting on HaL Wellington, accordingly, held the 
Charleroi road lightly and with his worst troops, 
keeping his strength to guard his right. 

Napoleon thus was about to striko at the point 
where he was least expected and cotdd be most 
feebly resisted. There were qualities, too, in the 
character of Bltloher, and facts in the experience of 
Wellington, which, no doubt, entered into Napoleon’s 
subtle calculationa Ziethen’s army corps lay nearest 
the frontier. If Napoleon struck at it, Bltloher, all 
the hussar in him taking flame, would rush to the 
aid of his threatened division. Wellington, whose 
Peninsular eaq>6rienoes had trained him to be sue- 
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picious of foreign allies and sensitive about his com- 
munication with the sea, would, on the other hand, 
be anxious about his right fl ank and slow to move. 

Kapoleon at St. Helena told Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
that, in determining the strategy of the Waterloo 
campaign, he “ took into conmderation the character 
of the two generals. One was an hussar , the other 
an officer of method who would not move his army 
without reflection nor without his supplies. If he 
had first attacked the English the Prussians would 
have been on him at full gallop. He thought it best 
to begin with the Prussians, believing tho Engliab 
would be somewhat slower.” That was character- 
istically subtle generalship on tho part of Napoleon, 
and facts exactly justified Napoleon's calculationa 

With incomparable secrecy and speed Napoleon 
drew his forces together, until, on the night of 
June 14, he had 128,000 men at Beaumont, Philip- 
peville, and Sobre, all, roughly, fifteen miles from 
Charleroi. He had shrouded tho movements of 
his troops with the most subtle art. Wellmgtoa’s 
spies, indeed, told him that there was a groat Erench 
force on the Sambre, and that Napoleon had left 
Paris to join it. But the British general was at 
Brussels, thirty-four miles from Charleroi, watching 
Hal, nearly thirty miles distant from the point on 
which Napoleon was about to break. Ziethen, who 
commanded Bltloher’s most advanced corps towards 
the Sambre, was startled by a strange rod glare in 
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the night-sky above the hills on the French bank of 
the Sambre. Napoleon had directed that his troops 
should bivouac in the rear of these hills, so that 
their fires might escape the notice of the Prussian 
vedettes. He forgot that these night-fires would still 
be reflected from the sky, and that crimson sign 
hanging in the heavens was, to the Prussians, the 
first signal of the tempest of war about to break on 
them. 

It is impossible not to admire the skill of Napo- 
leon’s strategy, and no one can deny to it the quality 
of daring in the highest degrea But, in a sense, it 
was the strategy of an adventurer or a gambler. He 
was risking everything on a sii^le chance. With 
I28,cxx3 men he was thrusting himself betwixt two 
.armies, each almost equal to his own in strength. 
He calculated to divide them and beat each in turn. 
But if he failed to divide Bllichor and Wellington — ■ 
and each was a great master in tho art of war — then 
Napoleon himself must bo crushed. He would be 
attacked on both flanks at once ; exactly, as a matter 
of fact, what happened. Napoleon thus was putting 
his hand betwixt the hammer and tho anvil, hoping 
to pluck it back, with victory in its grasp, before it 
could be crushed. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ACTORS HT THE NEW CAMPAIGN 

N apoleon liimsdf was stUl in the prime and 
vigour of life, unsurpassed in resource and 
subtlety as a general But the campaign is full of 
evidences on his part of what may be called an ez- 
hausted will; of an Imagination which could frame 
vast plans, but lacked sustained force to execute 
them; of a brain that worked with the speed, and 
sweep, and exactitude of a supernatural machine up 
to a certain point, and then suddenly grew inert; a 
brain that lost its grasp and vision, its power to 
remember, to co-ordinate, to command; that went 
mysteriously to sleep at inopportune times. “This,” 
said Yandamme after Ligny, “is not the Napoleon 
we used to know;” and that was certainly true. 

Wolseley says, the Napoleon of the Waterloo 
campaign “was no loxiger the thin, sleek, active little 
man he had been at Bivoli.” A PVench writer 
describes him in 1815 as having a pallid face, huge, 
pendulous cheeks, and “an abdomen which pro- 
trudes so much as to cause his shirt front to ruck up 
above his waistcoat.” He was only forty-seven years 
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of age, but his swollen unwieldy body was no longer 
the willing and fit instrument of his vehement will 
and piercing intellect. “ I do not know him again,” 
said Carnot. “He talks instead of acting, he the 
man of rapid decision; he asks opinions, he the im- 
perious dictator, who seemed insulted by advice ; his 
mind wanders, though he used to have the power of 
attending to everything when and as he would , he 
is sleepy, and he used to be able to sleep and wake 
at pleasure.” “In some of tho most critical and 
terrible moments of the Waterloo campaign,” says 
Seeley, “ he seems to have been scarcely able to keep 
himself awake” 

Napoleon’s army is commonly, and quite truly, de- 
scribed as being, for its numbers, the most formidable 
he ever led into battle. It was, in the main, an army 
of veterans , even the raw conscnpts of Lntzen and of 
Bautzen had by this time become hardy soldiers. 
And the spirit of the army was in the highest degree 
exultant and daring. It had a passionate faith in its 
leader ; and a sense of personal interest gave edge to its 
courage. The reign of the Bourbons, it was realised, 
meant an end to the career of the soldier, and 
Napoleon’s forces in this campaign felt they were 
fighting for, not merely a dynasty, or for a political 
theory, but for every personal prize in life worth 
having. Toy, in his Journal, on Juno 14, wrote; 
“The troops exhibit not patriotism, not enthusiasm, 
but an actual mania for the Emperor and against his 
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enemies.” Against the Prussians, indeed, the spirit of 
the French -was one of murderous hate. They had 
great humiliations to avenge. 

Yet Napoleon's army had, as a matter of fact, some 



serious -weaknesses. It had, m a sense, no patriotism. 
Its soldiers -were not Frenchmen fighting for France ; 
they -were adventurers fighting for a captain and for 
booty. The army did not represent a nation or a 
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cause, but only a man. France was tired of war. To 
use a much-quoted phrase, “ The mothers had joined 
the priests of all the churches in resistance to war.” 
The 128,000 soldiers who took part in the campaign 
across the Sambre had thus no flame of genuinely 
patriotic sentiment behind them; they were more the 
followers of a great adventurer than the soldiers of a 
nation. As Maurice puts it, “ The struggle was a con- 
test of a great soldier, and of his personal adherents, 
against Europe in arms. Everything depended on 
the genius of Napoleon, on the personad activity of 
Napoleon, on the enthutiasm of his men for Napoleon. 
There was no other link, not even that of discipline, 
which hdd together that strange army.” And the 
mood of Napoleon’s soldiers towards their own officers, 
it is to be noted, was one of jealous suspicion — 
a suspicion that found half-tragical, half-absurd ex- 
pression. 

Again and again, as Napoleon rode past his columns, 
some eager private would step from the ranks to 
warn him against some one or other of his generals 
— Soult, or Ney, or Grouchy, or Gerard. French 
soldiers are always apt to believe they have been, or 
are about to be, betrayed by their leaders. Napoleon 
himself, it may be added, so systematically deceived 
his soldiers, that they were never quite sure they 
were not being fed with lies; and, as most of their 
superior officers had worn the Bourbon cockade only 
a few weeks before, an enthusiastic belief in their 
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loyalty was not very possible. And a French soldier 
in a suspioious mood about those who lead bim is 
a military factor of very uncertain quality. 

Blucher was, in some respects, a general very unfit 
to cross swords with Napoleon. He was not a 
scientific soldier. Muffling, who had fought and 
marched by his side, and knew him perfectly, gives 
an unconsciously amusing sketch of his general and 
his limitations. “Old Prince Blucher,” he says, 
“who had passed his seventieth year, understood 
nothing whatever of the conduct of war; so little, 
indeed, that when a plan was submitted to him for 
approval, even relating to some unimportant opera- 
tion, he could not form any clear idea of it or judge 
whether it were good or bad.” More scientific brains, 
those of Gneisenau and of Muffling himself, shaped 
the strategy of Bltlcher’s campaigns. Bltlcher, it will 
be remembered, once in a London drawing-room de- 
clared jestingly he was the only man in tho room who 
could kiss his own head, and thereupon went up to 
Qneisenau and bestowed a sounding kiaa upon his 
facet 

But Bltlcher was the one rough-tongued, hot- 
blooded, hard-fighting battle-leader of his army, who 
could march with the privates, and bandy rough wit 
with them, and whom the privates would follow to 
the very cannon’s mouth. His men, as he rode by 
the column, says Chesney, would grasp his knee 
joyfully with a soldier’s salutation, “ Good work to- 
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day, father.” His familiar title amongst his soldiers 
of “Marshal Yorwarts” tells Bltlcher’s character as a 
soldier. And BltLcher had a quality of dogged loyalty 
-which proved of supreme importance in the coming 
campaign, and which, in fact, made Waterloo possible. 
“You may depend upon this,” Muffling told WeUmg- 
■ ton, “when he (Blucher) has agreed to any operation 
in common, he will keep his vord should even the 
whole Prussian army be annihilated in the act.” That 
was simple truth , and it was a happy cizcumstance 
for Europe that two such loyal and high-minded 
soldiers as Blucher and Wellington stood together in 
the path of Napoleon in this campaign. 

In the Vienna Congress, when the news came 
that Napoleon was once more at the Tmleries, the 
Emperor Alexander put his hand on Wellington^ 
shoulder, and said, with a touch of emotion, “It is 
for you to again save the world.” Alone, amongst 
European generals, Wellington had met and defeated, 
and with greatly inferior forces, the marshals and 
armies of IVance. He had beaten Jimot at Bolioa 
andVimiera; Victor at Talavera; MassenaatBusaco; 
Ney after Torres Vedras; Marmont at Salamanca; 
Jourdan at Vittoria, and Soult in the Pyrenees and 
at Toulouse. He alone could meet Napoleon with 
something of equal fame. 

But the army of Wellington was a very composite 
and polyglot body. Including his garrisons, it con- 
sisted of 106,000 men, of whom roughly one-third 
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were British, one-third German, one-third IN'assauers, 
Dutch, and Belgian troops. The Belgians and the 
Nassauers. were poor soldiers at best, and their 
fidelil^ was even more doubl^ than their courage. 
Many of them had served imder the French eagles, 
and still wore the JVench uniform, with a Dutch or 
Belgian. cQckade added. The Belgians were French 
by custom, language, and bias. Wellington’s Germans, 
especially the King’s German Legion, were good 
soldiers, but his British troops were themselves of 
very mixed quality. His Peninsula veterans, the 
men of Vittoria and of Toulouse, were in America, 
or on the sea returning &om it. His present regi- 
ments were largely composed of second battalions, 
crowded with recruits from the militia, and still 
wearing the militia uniform. Of his purely British 
troops not above 6000 had yet seen a shot fired in 
battle. Three out of every four, that is, were half- 
drilled -and wholly imtested recruits. “I never saw 
such a set of boys, both officers and men,” was the 
comment of one disgusted general after inspecting a 
battalion of the i4tb at Brussels: fourteen officers 
and 300 men were below twenty years of age. 

But a British soldier never fights better than in 
his first battle; and the gallant lads, fresh &om the 
public schools and cricket-fields and the farm-lands 
of BQgland, who held commissions in the r^;iments 
that fought at Waterloo, were as good fighting leaders 
as any soldiws could desire. In its higher ranks the 
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army suffered greatly ffom the absurd nepotism 
then in vogue. Wellington’s staff was crowded with 
youths of good blood and family, who had zeal, dash, 
pluck, and gaiety in ample measure, but who utterly 
lacked experience and knowledge. Muffling was 
shocked with their jests and farmed at their igno- 
rance, but filled with admiration at th^ horseman- 
ship. “Mounted on the best horses of England’s 
famous breed,” he says, “they made it a point of 
honour, whenever the Duke added ‘quick’ to a 
message, to ride across country three German miles 
(twdve English miles) m the hour.” 

It would, perhaps, be unfair to judge the army 
that hdd Quatre Bras and won Waterloo by 
Wellington’s comments upon it. “ I have got,” he 
wrote, “an infamous army, very weak and ill- 
equipped, and a very inexperienced staff" “The 
worst army I ever commanded,” he says again. “I 
really believe,” was his disg^ted summary, "that 
with the exception of my old Spanish infantry, I 
have got not only the worst troops, but the worst- 
equipped army, with the worst staff, ever brought 
together.” Twenty-five years after Waterloo was 
won, Wellington repeated his judgment that it was 
" an infamously bad army, and the enemy knew it. 
But, however," he added on reflection, “it beat 
them.” That, after all, is sufficient virtue in an 
army! “I might have expected," he grumbled to 
Lord Bathurst, three weeks before Waterloo was 
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fought, “the generals and the staff formed by me 
in the late var -would have been allowed to me 
i^ain; but instead I am overloaded -with people I 
have never seen before.” He describes hiroself as 
“ commanding a very small British army with a very 
large British staff, to which my superiors are making 
additions every day.” He begged the War Office to 
send him some more soldiers instead of sending him 
so many generals. 

Wellington, it must be admitted, was accustomed 
to talk somewhat wildly on the subject of his 
soldiers. It is possible to quote the most contradic- 
tory opinions on the subject from his lips. The 
English soldiers of that period, he once said, “were 
the mere scum of the earth; they have all enlisted 
for drink.” But in another mood he was accus- 
tomed to say that he owed all his success to his 
soldiers. "Their soldiers,” he said, “got the French 
marshals into scrapes; mine got me out.” Of his 
Peninsula troops Wellington was justly proud. Once 
after Waterloo, at a dmner party, the quality of 
English soldiers was being discussed. Sweeping the 
table energetically -with his closed hand, Wellington 
said, “ Had I had at Waterloo the army that broke 
up at Bordeaux, I should have swept him [Napoleon] 
off the face of the earth in two hours !” 

A proof of how commanders were thrust upon 
Wellington by mere Court influence is foimd in the 
fact that the Prince of Orange, who had been an 
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aide-de-camp in the Peninsula, was put in command 
of Wdlington’s first corps. He was a gallant youth, 
only twenty-two years of age, with exactly the 
virtues required in an aide-de-camp. Colborn de- 
scribes him as “ a growing lad.” And he was given 
command of an army corps, and was technically 
Wdlington’s second in command ' At Quatre Bras, 
and again at Waterloo, he simply destroyed a fine 
regiment by a rash and foolish order. 

The history of the campaign just beginning bristles 
with disputed points, debates that turn on minute 
questions of time or of distance, and about which the' 
experts are in a state of violent civil war amongst 
themselves. A mere recital of the unsettled prob- 
lems of the Waterloo campaign would stretch through 
pages. They include such questions as “What was 
Napoleon’s real plan, and was that plan, in a military 
sense, justifiable ? ” “ Had Blticher and Wellington 
agreed on a common strat^y in case Napoleon ad- 
vanced against them?” “Was Wellington justified 
in his long delay in concentrating his troops?” 
“ Ought he* to have concentrated at Nivelles or 
at Quatre Bras?” “Did Napoleon give Ney ex- 
press orders to seize Quatre Bras?” “Was Wel- 
lington right in maiatainiag his headquarters so 
long at Brussels?” “Did Blticher fight ligny re- 
lying on Wellington’s unfulfilled promise to come 
to his help?" &c, &c The literature of the four 
days’ campaign is of amazing abundance. The 
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list of “Waterloo” books given by Eopes stretches 
through ten pages, and might easily be trebled. 

The latest writer on the story of the Waterloo 
campaign has, of course, one advantage over his pre- 
decessors. He hears all the witnesses. He listens 
while — ^to quote English writers alone — Chesney 
replies to Hooper, Mamice to Chesney, and Bopes 
to Maurice. And with every new volume issued 
some error is corrected, some surviving delusion ex- 
ploded. It might almost be said that the farther off 
in point of time the critic of Waterloo stands, the 
greater is the chance of his learning its real story. 
For, in the keen acid of criticism, one blunder 
after another is in turn dissolved. 

A study of the Waterloo literature, it is true, tends 
to shake the student’s faith in the accuracy of history 
in general. Nowhere else can be found such a pro- 
cession of examples of the shortness of the buTyniTi 
memory, the bias of the human reason, and the 
impish qualities of the human imagination. Less 
than a year after Waterloo, Wellington described the 
battle as “one of the most interesting events of 
modem times,” and added that “he entertained no 
hopes of ever seeing an accoimt of all its details 
which shall be true.” “I am really disgusted and 
ashamed,” he wrote again, “with all accounts that 
I have seen of the battle of Waterloo.” 

It is unneoessaxy to dwell upon Napoleon's St. 
Helena fictions. His most fciendly critic can only 
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suggest that in writing them he honestly mistook 
his imagination for his memory. But Wellington 
Tn'nnHfllfj the most resolutely accurate of men, has 
contributed many errors to the literature of the 
great battle. He wrote the history of the cam- 
paign in his despatches, and while the echoes of 
the guns of Quatre Bras and Waterloo had scarcely 
died into silence. Twenty-seven years afterwards he 
dictated a series of notes on the campaign, in reply 
to the criticisms of Clausewitz ; and the notes con- 
tradict the despatches on the gravest points, and 
both alike are at many points demonstrably wrong. 
And if Wellington proved unequal to the task of 
giving an accurate account of the campaign of 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo, what wonder is it if 
every one else has failed? 



CHAPTEE XII 


THB CTJHTAIN LIFTS! 

N APOLEON’S columns were in movement towards 
the bridges across the Sambre at three o’clock 
on the morning of Jime i6. By noon the river 
was crossed and Zietihen’s outposts struck. Zietihen 
showed so bold a front against the overwhelming 
masses converging upon him, that for a while he 
checked their marcL The Prussian general, how- 
ever, made two blunders; he failed to destroy the 
bridges over the Sambre, and he failed to send word 
to Wellington of the French advance. He sent the 
news promptly to Bltlcher, and “ Marshal Vorwarts ” 
acted with all the impetuosity on which Napoleon 
calculated. On learning, indeed, of the reflection 
of the French watch-fires in the night-sky above 
Charleroi twenty-four hours before, he gave orders 
for all his coi^ to be in readiness to move. On 
the afternoon of Jime 15 he transferred his own 
headquarters from Namur to Sombreffe, and three 
of his corps were pressing at speed towards the point 
of concentration at Ligny. Billow’s corps, it is true, 
was at Li%e, fifty miles distant, and failed to reach 

tfX 
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the scene of action in time. But on the night of the 
15 th, Blucher had 60,000 men in or near to Ligny; 
on the morning of the i6th he had 80,000. It was 
not for nothing that Blucher has been described as 
“a hussar general.” Within twenty-four hours of 
Napoleon’s crossing the Sambre, Blucher stood in his 
path ready to give battle with 80,000 men. 

Napoleon reckoned that Blucher could not con- 
centrate his full strength in less than forty-eight 
hours, and that space of time was, for Napoleon, 
his supreme opportunity. Ziethen’s corps stood in 
his path, and must meet, almost unsupported, the 
first onfall of Napoleon’s converging columns. But 
Ziethen, as we have seen, stubbornly fighting, fell 
back and escaped undestroyed, a fact due to the 
seemingly trivial circumstance that the French 
fourth corps, under Gerard, started late, and so 
failed to come up in time to fall on Ziethen’s flank 
as the Prussians fell back before D’Erlon and Reille. 
The active campaign began before sunrise on June 
iSth. “The hour of five o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 1 6th,” says Horsbury, “marks the turn- 
ing-point when the fortunes of Napoleon began to 
decline.” By that hour it was clear that Ziethen 
had escaped Napoleon’s stroke, and that Blucher 
would be able to effect at least a partial concentra- 
tion of his army. So soon did fortune declare 
itself! Yot Napoleon last and least of all men 
discerned this. He was full of confidence — a oon- 
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fidence which encouraged mere loitering and ruinous 
delay. 

Great events in war sometimes turn on strange 
trifles, and all the accidents of the campaign were 
not fnendly to the Allies. Blucher’s despatch to 
Btilow on the 15 th, directing him to bring up his 
corps, reached Hermut, Billow’s headq[uarters, when 
Billow himself happened to be at Li^ge. ELis chief 
of staff judged the despatch &om the look of its 
envdope to be of no consequence, and neither 
opened it nor forwarded it. It lay at Hermut un- 
opened till Bulow himself foimd it there at ten 
o’clock the next day! That blunder involved the 
loss of ten hours to Bulow’s corps. If it had not 
happened, Ligny would have had another issue, and 
Waterloo might never have been fought 1 

Wellington was much slower than Bltlcher, a fact 
due to many causes. It was only betwixt five and 
seven o’clock on the evening of the 1 5th that he sent 
orders to his scattered divisions to stand in instant 
readiness to march. At ten o’clock on the same 
evening he sent orders to them to move eastward. It 
is asserted — and denied — ^that more definite orders 
were sent a little later— orders which still remain un- 
verified and undiscovered. But it is known that 
early in the morning of the i6th he did send deoidve 
orders for his troops to concentrate at Quatre Bras. 
Blucher thus had practically assembled 80,000 men 
at Ligny, and was ready for battle, whan Wellington 
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had only despatched the orders for his far-scattered 
columns to march on Quatre Bras. 

It was by an accident, indeed, independent of 
Wellington’s volition, that Quatre Bras was held 
at all by his troops on the morning of the i6th. 
Prince Bernhardt, when ho realised that the French 
were moving in the direction of CSharleroi, had 
marched with his brigade to Quatre Bras with- 
out orders. The strategic value of that position , 
was plain. The road from Charleroi to Brussels 
intersects at Quatre Bras the road running from 
Nivelles to Namur. The French, moving from 
Charleroi, would be sure to seize it ; and if seized, 
Wellington’s communications with Blucher were 
fatally broken. Prince Bernhardt’s outposts, as a 
matter of fact, were attacked by Beille’s advance 
about 5 P.M. on the 15th, but held their ground. 
At II P.M. that evening, Wellington’s five o’clock 
order from Brussels came, directing the division to 
which Prince Bernhardt’s brigade belonged to collect 
at Nivelles. The divisional commander, however, in 
view of the facts before him, disobeyed that order, 
and pushed his whole division on to Quatre Bras. 

Thus Quatre Bras was occupied on the afternoon 
of the 15 th, and held up to eleven o’clock that 
night, not only without orders from Wellington, 
but contrary to his orders. Had Wellington’s in- 
structions been obeyed, when Ney came up on the 
morning of the i6th, he would have found Quatre 
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Bras empty of troops. Prince Bernhardt did 'what 
Wellington would have done had he been on the 
ground, not what Wellington ordered h:om a distance 
of thirty-three miles. To quote Chesney, “ At dark, 
thirty hours after his first warning, Wellington had 
only present at Quatre Bras three-eighths of his 
infantry, one-third of his guns, and one-seventh of 
his cavalry. Truly, in holding his own, the great 
'F.n gligTiTna.u owed something that day to Fortune!” 

But Wellington was cruelly served by both his 
allies and his otm staff in the matter of news. The 
French columns from early da-wn on the 15th had 
been pressing through Charleroi; for eleven hoxirs 
Prussians and Frenchmen had been contending in the 
valley of the Sambre, 'within ten miles of the British 
outposts at Frasnes, and -within less than forty miles 
of Wellington’s o-wn headquarters at Brussels. Yet 
Wdlington, Hi-served by his own staff, and left -with- 
out news by the Prussians, -was peacefully uncon- 
scious of it all ! Napoleon has humbugged me, by 

G 1” he said to the Duke of Bichmond on the 

night of the famous ball. “He has gained twenty- 
four hours’ march on me 1” But it was not so much 
that Napoleon had “humbugged” him; his own allies 
and staff had failed him. 

It is curious to note that all three armies suffered 
tragically from the defective quality of their stafb. 
It was a blunder of Blticher's staff which robbed him 
of the aid of Bulo'w’s corps at Ligny. Ney can hardly 
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be said to have had a staff at Quatre Bras ; he had 
only a single aide-de-camp when Napoleon put him 
in command of his left wing and bade him cross 
weapons with Wellington at Quatre Bras. It was a 
blunder on the part of an officer of his staff which 
cost Napoleon the services of D’Erlon’s column at 
the battlefields of Ligny and of Quatre Bras. It was 
the defective quality of the staff again which, after 
Ligny. left Napoleon in ignorance both of what had 
happened to Ney and whither the Prussians had 
gone. “It is most curious,” says Maurice, “that 
withiu the few days of this short campaign almost 
every blunder that a staff ought to avoid seems to 
have been committed by some one of the three 
stafis” And yet these staffs were composed, not of 
amateurs, but of experts ! 

A curious picture of the state of ignorance of the 
enemy’s movements which prevailed at the British 
headquarters is given in the letters of Sir A Erazer. 
Eraser was in command of the British horse-artillery, 
and attached to headquarters, and so was within the 
inner circle of affairs ; but writing at Brassels on June 
IS at 10 P.M., he records how he had just learned 
from General Kempt that the enemy was moving on 
Mons I Ho had found on his table an invitation from 
Wellington’s chief of staff to dinner next day. “ All 
depends,” he says, “ on the news which may arrive in 
the night, ... It is now half-post eleven.” Seven 
hours afterwards, at 6 AM on June i6, Eraser 
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writes again, “I have just heard the Duke moves 
in half-an-hour. , . . Nothing can be done to-day.” 
Yet this was the day of Quatre Bras ! Later still he 
writes, “ Our army is concentrating at BrainerAleud.” 
At the moment when Frazer was writing those lines 
Napoleon was across the Sambre, there had been 
eleven hours’ fighting between Charleroi and Fleurus, 
and Bltlcheris three corps were concentrating at ligny. 
The great fight of Quatre Bras was almost beginning I 
Yet, with such great events transpiring at a distance 
so short, there was this curious state of ignorance and 
uncertainty at WeUiogton’s headquarters. 

But, apart from the lack of intelligence by which 
Wellington was perplexed, it is ea^ to see inside his 
brain, in a sense, and to understand why he acted so 
dowly where BlUcher moved with such swift energy. 
He hdd, with Napoleon, that “war is not a conjec- 
tural art.” A good general win be sure of his facts 
before he moves. Wellington was stubbornly pre- 
occupied by the conviction that Napoleon would 
move by Mons to turn his right; and till he knew 
definitdy that Napoleon was advancing, in mass, along 
the Charleroi road on his centre, Wellington would 
not stir. He was perplexed, that is, betwixt two pos- 
sible movements on the part of his great antagonist, 
and would not stir till that perplexity was solved. 
Blticher had no such confiiot of anxious alternatives 
to perplex his bram. His left was covered by the 
steep, bare, cold plateaux of the Ardennes. If Napo- 
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leon stanick at him at all, it must be on his right. So 
■when, early on the 15th, Blucher heard that the 
French were crossing the Sambre, no di-vided purpose 
paralysed his movements. He was able to act s-wiftly 
and ■with energy. 

Wellington heard the ne'ws that Napoleon was 
advancing towards Brussels twelve hours later than 
Blucher. There remained the doubt whether he 
would advance by Mons or Genappes. Was Welling- 
ton’s nght, or his left, threatened? Had Welling- 
ton’s own headquarters been at Nivelles, instead 
of at Bnissels, his doubt would have been quickly 
ended, and it seems plain that the British general 
erred by not being himself earlier at the front. But 
even when Wellington found he must concentrate 
on his left, there yet remained the question whether 
he should concentrate at Nivelles or at Quatre Bras. 
It was perilous to fix the gathering point of his 
troops too near the enemy’s stroke. Maurice argues 
with great force that Wellington never intended to 
concentrate at Quatre Bras. Napoleon did not 
expect him to concentrate there. "And,” says 
Maurice, “ when Wellington and Napoleon are both 
entirely agreed on a question of war, he is a bold 
man who traverses their opinion.” Quatre Bras, in 
a word, was too near the enemy to be a safe gathering 
point for Wellington’s scattered forces. It seems 
clear that, for this reason, Wellington meant at first 
to concentrate at Nivelles. This explains the first 
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set of orders issued at ten o’clock on the night of 
the 15th. The British divisions were to march to 
their left; the final point of assemblage was not 
fixed; Wellington was hesitating betwixt NivsUes 
and Quatre Bras. Then came the news that Bllloher 
was standing to deliver battle at Ligny, and this 
determined WeUington to take the risk of concen- 
trating at Quatre Bras. 

Maurice’s theory is the most rational. Before 
going to the historic ball of the Duchess of Eichmond, 
WeUington had fixed 4 A.M. as the hour of parade 
of the troops. Later and fuller news coming, he 
issued a new sot of orders, fixing 2 A.M. as the time 
of the parade. These orders, it is true, are not 
preserved. De Lancey, Wellington’s deputy quarter- 
master-general, was slain at Waterloo and his papers 
lost; but this theory of a double set of orders fits 
into the facts and explains them. 

The fact that not a few officers at the famous baU 
did not change their dress enjoining their regiments, 
but marched and fought in pumps and silk stock- 
ings, is easily explained by this change of orders. 
The (»der fixing 2 am. had been sent to their quarters, 
and their orderlies had packed up their baggage. 
Hence, on going to their rooms, expecting to parade 
at 4 AM., these officers learned the change of hour, 
found their b{^[age gone, and had to follow in ball- 
room rig. The Duke long afterwards said that he 
refused to postpone the ball out of regard for what 
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might prove its eflfect on public opinion in Brussels. 
"It was a thing desirable in itself,” says Lord 
Ellesmere, "to postpone to the last the inevitable 
moment of .alarm.” 

The ball has b.een made immortal by Byron’s 
glowing lines; but it. is not the accident that a 
poet’s genius has wedded it to imperishable verse 
which has given the ball before Waterloo so 
secure a place in human memory. Never before 
or since was the gaiety of a ball so closely linked 
to the pathos of a tragedy. The bugles had 
soimded before the orchestra ceased. Before the 
evening of the following day many of the Duchess’s 
gilded corps de hdlet were stretched bloody corpses 
in the rye at Quake Bras. The list of the guests 
is preserved, some 220 in all; and it is pathetic 
to note for how many gallant soldiers that baU 
was the brief prelude to a bloody death. The 
ball-room itself has been identified by the care of 
Sir William Fraser. “The windowed niches” of 
" that high hall ” are entirely due to Byron’s imagi- 
nation. The room in which the ball was held was 
a narrow low-roofed apartment, only thii’te^ feet 
high. It was once a coach-maker’s depdt ; it is now 
a brewery ! 

A new bit of evidence on the question of Welling- 
ton’s orders on the night of the 15th has emerged 
since Mr. Hopes’ careful study of the question. In 
his “Diary of a Cavalry Officer,” Tomkinson records 
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tliat Alten, then at Mens, sent an aide-de-camp 
on the night of the 15 th with a special report to 
Wellington ; this messenger arriTed at Brussels 
about three on the morning of the i6th, and going 
to the Duke’s house, requested to see him. He 
was shown into his room, where the Duke was lying 
down in his clothes. He told him all he had heard 
and delivered his letter. The Duke said, “Then it 
is your opinion it is their intention to attack us ? ’’ 
He replied it was his opinion they would. The 
Duke then said, “Bide immediately to Waterloo, 
where you will find Sir Thomas Picton with his 
division, and order him to turn the troops out 
at once.” He did so, and five minutes after he * 
arrived the Duke himself rode up, and directed the 
troops to move on Quatre Bras. This seems to fix 
the moment at which the order to concentrate at 
Quatre Bras was given. 

Wellington, it may be added, in other respects 
than the collection of news, was badly served by his 
headquarters staff. On the night of the 15th his 
chief of staff supplied him with a memorandum 
showing “the disposition of the British army at 
y AM. on the i6th June.” That “disposition” re- 
presented not actual facts, but only the sanguine 
calculations of Welliogton’s chief of the staff. The 
“disposition," as it happened, was in hopeless quarrel 
with facts. Wdlington, on the evidence of his own 
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him by his quartermaster-general was wrong. He 
had himself, on his ride to Blucher’s headquarters 
on the morning of the i6th, passed Picton’s division 
halted at Waterloo, where it was to wait for orders 
to advance to Nivelles or Quatre Bras. Yet, accord- 
ing to his quartermaster-general, that division was 
at that very moment beyond Waterloo, marching to 
Genappes, where it would arrive at noon ! 

Yet Wellington somehow accepted the official re- 
port in good faith, and set out from Brussels on the 
early dawn of the i6th with a cheerful though quite 
mistaken impression, as to the nearness of his troops 
to the threatened point. He embodied this mis- 
taken return in a letter to Bluoher, and that un- 
fortunate letter, exhumed and printed more than fifty 
years afterwards, has been made the basis of the 
charge that Wellington deliberately deceived the 
Prussian staff in order that, expecting help’ from the 
English which could not be given, Bluchor might 
stand and fight at Ligny, and thus give the Eng lish 
time to concentrate in safety. There is evidence that 
Wellington himself keenly resented the blunder into 
which his staff had betrayed him, and his bitter 
references years afterwards to the very bad staff with 
which he had to work the Waterloo campaign refer 
to this incident. His staff had put Ms personal 
honour in peril by making him the veMcle of untrust- 
worthy information. 

Napoleon, just outside Charleroi, was joined by 
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Ney. That gallant and ill-fated soldiei had been 
out of favour ; but, when entering on an adventure 
so desperate, Napoleon could not leave the bravest 
battle-leader in France idle,and he had summoned Ney 
to his side. Ney, with the help of borrowed money 
and horses, and accompaided by a single aide-de- 
camp, reached the bridge at Charleroi just as Napo- 
leon crossed, and was at once put in command of 
Napoleon’s left wing, conidsting of the corps of Beille 
and D’Erlon and some cavalry brigades, and ordered 
to push towards Quatre Bras. Napoleon himself 
took the Fleums road on the tracks of the retiring 
Prussians. 

When night fell on the 15th, Napoleon, with 
100,000 men, was thus within striking distance 
of Blucher, who had only three corps out of four 
assembled. His left wing, under Ney, had before 
it the road to Brussels barred by only a single 
Belgian brigade at Quatre Bras; while Wellington 
had not set a single division in movement towards 
the threatened point. The night of the 15th, in 
a word, foimd Napoleon a satisfied and happy 
strategist Yet bs a matter of fact Napoleon was 
already wandering in a realm of delusions. He 
bdieved there were only 40,000 Prussians before 
him. He could easily crush, he calculated, the force 
in his path, and then join Ney to destroy Wdlington 
and Sfflze Brussels. 



CHAPTEE XIII 


QCTATRE BRAS 

M uffling relates how, at midnight of the isth, 
Wellington came into his room. He knew 
now that Napoleon was aiming at Charleroi Orders, 
he said, for the concentration at Nivelles and Quatro 
Bras had been despatched. “Let us go," ho said, 
“to the ball of the Duchess of Eichmond; after 
which, about five o’clock, we can rido off to the 
troops assembled at Quatre Bras.” So ho attended 
that famous gathering, the echoes of whoso music aro 
still audible in the cadences of Byron’s noble Imea 
A little after seven next morning Wellington was 
riding to Quatre Bras. From Quatre Bras, where all 
was quiet, he rode to Ligny, and in a mill at Bussy he 
held a memorable interview with Bltlcher. On the 
way he met Hardinge, the English Commissioner on 
the Prussian staff, who, on the part of Bltlcher, was 
seeking Wellington to ask his co-operation. “ How 
are they forming?” asked Wellington abruptly, as 
Hardinge turned his horse to ride back to the 
Prussian lines. “ In colunm, not in line,” was Har- 
dinge’s answer; “the Prussian soldier, Bltlcher says, 
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\nll not stand in line.” “ Then the artilleiy will play 
upon them, and they will be beaten damnably,” said 
Wellington ; and that somewhat profane sentence is a 
sufficiently accurate forecast of the battle of Ligny. 

From the window of the mill at Bussy, BlUcher and 
Wellington watched Kapoleon’s forces taking up their 
positions for battle. It was agreed that Wdlington, 
after pushing the French in his front aside, should 
advance to where he could join hands with Bluoher. 
“Well,” said Wdlington, as the brief debate closed, 
“I will come provided I am not attacked myself.” 
Before the generals parted Wellington said to 
Bluoher, “Well, every general knows his own men, 
but if my lines were drawn up in this fashion, I 
should expect to get beaten.” And to his own staff, 
as he rode off, he said, “If Bonaparte be what 1 

suppose he is, the Prusmans will get a good 

licking to-day.” 

That interview in the mill at Bussy is picturesque 
as showing how completely Napoleon had failed in 
his strategy, and how unconscious he was of his 
failure. He had hoped to separate Bltlcher and 
Wellington, but at that moment they were in the 
Tuill of Bussy together, watching the French col- 
umns deploy, and agreeing on the strategy which 
led to Waterloo. But that interview also settles 
the question whether Bltlcher fought lagny, as Wel- 
lington two days later fought Waterloo, in reliance 
upon promised help from his brother general The 
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plain &cts we have recited are decisive. The famous 
interview in the mill of Bussy took place between one 
and two o'clock on the i6th. The French columns 
were deploying at that very moment for attack. 
BlUcher's army was in battle order, and committed to 
the engagement. According to MufSing's account of 
the interview the Duke asked, "What do you want me 
to do?” With some difSculty the part Wellington 
might take was settled; but Wellington only agreed 
contingently : “ All right 1 I'U come if Tm not mysdf 
attacked.” He was attacked. When he reached 
Quatre Bras he found the fight already raging, and 
the struggle held him fast till nightfall. But Bltloher 
had committed himself to battle before that con- 
tingent agreement was made, and independently of 
it ; though, no doubt, he calculated on some form of 
help &om Welliogton. 

Wellington reached Quatre Bras and found the 
great fight begun. Ney, it is true, had loitered long, 
had failed to concentrate his forces, and was even 
now attacking with only iSpoo bayonets and sabres 
and 38 guns, when he might have attacked with 
double those numbers. But Quatre Bras was held 
at that moment by less than 7000 Dutch-Belgian 
troops with 17 guns, and when Wellington rode 
up the position was on the point of being carried. 
M uffli n g says that in the presence of a crisis so deadly 
and sudden Wellington took “ a resolution worthy of 
a great commander.” He tried, in homely language. 
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a magnificent game of pure bluff. Witb loud beat- 
ing of drums, be led out bis left ^ring to attack tbe 
Erencb, and as tbe fields 'were deep 'witb bearded 
com, tbe real weakness of Wellington’s attack was 
concealed. 

Tbe French baited. Tbat clamour of martial 
sound, tbat 'vision of mounted officers and of 
regimental fiags above tbe yellow com seemed to 
threaten an overwhelming attack. A pause in tbe 
fighting took place, and presently far up tbe low 
ridge north of Quatro Bras were visible deep red 
masses of troops. It was Picton’s division 1 Tbe 
men bad left Brussels at five o’clock in tbe morning, 
bad baited to cook their dinners at noon, when ne'ws 
came to the resting troops of tbe peril at Quatre 
Bras. They flung away their dinners, fell into 
column, and pressing forward, reached Quatre Bras 
a little after three o’clock, having marched twenty- 
one nxUcs practically without food. 

Quatre Bras consisted of three or four bouses at 
tbe junction of four roads, tbe Brussels road, which 
ran north and south, being crossed at an inclined 
angle by tbe road firom Nivdles to Namur. Tbe 
fidld of battle vras a slope of bedgeless farm-lands 
on which tbe ripening wheat stood thick and 
deep. Tbe road to Charleroi ran straight do's!! tbe 
slope, an isolated house standing beside the road 
about 250 yards in advance of Quatre Braa Here 
the Duke of Brunswick was killed. Some 600 yards 
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farther vas the farmhouse of Glemioncourt Ou the 
western side of the Charleroi road, and diverging 
from it, stretched the wood of Bossu ; another wood 
defined the eastern side of the battlefield. And on that 
triangle of golden wheat-field, framed on either sido 
with dark forest, with the gentle ridge looo yards 
distant on which stood Ney’s batteries, raged for five 
heroic and desperate hours the battle of Quatro Bras. 

The Brench hod at the outset an overwhelming 
advantage in numbers; all through the fight their 
guns overpowered the British, and their superiority 
in eavalry gave them complete oommand of the 
attack. They had early seized the cluster of build- 
ings at Gemioncourt, with a corresponding cluster 
some 800 yards eastward, and they quickly gained 
possession of the Bossu wood. They wore thus able, 
in perfect safety, to form thoir columns for a rush 
on the British centre, and, tmdor tho screen of tlie 
wood, could scourge with thoir fire tho British right 
Wellington, in a word, with every disadvantage of 
situation, had to fight horse, foot, and artillery with 
his infantry alone, and of his infantry the greater 
part being Dutoh-Belgian, either could not fight or 
would not. Einoaid, for example, in his “Adven- 
tures in the Bifle Brigade,” describes how Barnard 
tried to persuade a battalion of Belgian infantry to 
advance in skimoishing order. “As often as the 
word ‘march’ was given to this battalion, it stood 
stock-still, and broke into wild firing into space ; ” a 
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firing "wlncli smote the nearest British, but was quite 
harmless to the distant French. After repeated ex- 
perin^ents, it was found that these extraordinary 
troops were more dangerous to their allies than to 



the enemy, and they were allowed to stand back &om 
the line, silent and safe; their contribution to the 
fl toigg la anTiHiating merely in “ the moral effect their 
presence might have on the French 1 " 
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WeUington’s peril thus lay in the fact that he had 
a weak artillery, no cavalry, while of his infantry 
half was either poor in soldiership or of doubtful 
loyalty. At half-past two the French were three to 
one in numbers; and though successive reinforcements 
by the time the battle ended transferred the advan- 
tage in numbers to Wellington, yet the manner in 
wMch the reinforcements arrived — at distant intervals, 
in small bodies, and nearly all exhausted with long 
marches — told greatly to the disadvantage of the 
British. The French superiority in cavalry enabled 
them to keep the British infantry constantly on the 
defensive and in squares; and in that formation 
the French guns, firing at short range, wrought 
immense slaughter. Ney, it may bo added, hod 
reserves within easy reach which would have doubled 
his fighting force and enabled him, beyond all doubt, 
to have driven Wellington back. That ho failed to 
use his reserves, and fought Quatro Bros with 20,000 
troops, when he might have put 40,000 in battle-lino, 
is the true secret of the French failure. 

Just as Heton’s division came up, the French had 
carried Glemioncourt on the Charleroi road, and a 
cluster of houses called Piormont, a mile eastward 
of that road. The 95th was sent to retake Piormont, 
and the 28th to drive the French out of Gomion- 
court, but both regiments failed in their attack. A 
brigade of Dutch-Belgian cavalry, which covered 
their retreat, broke, and galloped from the field, and 
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the strain of the battle fell upon the dogged British 
regiments. Two great French columns now ad- 
vanced across the open plain eastward of Gemion- 
court on Quatre Bras, and Wellington sent Exempt’s 
and Pack^s brigades to meet them with the bayonet. 
Hcton led the attack, and through the wide stretch 
of rustling com the hostile lines, edged with darting 
musketry fire, steadily approached each other. The 
interval between them narrowed. Presently the 
French line slackened its march. It was cmelly 
wasted by the rolling volleys of the British ; it wavered, 
paused; the bayonets in the British line fell to the 
charge, and with a shout Picton’s men ran in. Then 
the French broke, and the disordered mass was swept 
down the elope in disordered retreat. 

The Duke of Brunswick, in command of some 
Brunswick battalions, was holding the position be- 
twixt the wood of Bossu and the Charleroi road. 
He kept his young troops steady by coolly riding to 
and £ro in front of them, smoking his pipe. A French 
column, under Foy, moved up to the attack, and the 
Duke led a charge of the lancers against the advanc- 
ing column. The lancers rode forward, but presently 
began to draw rein. They visibly shrank from the 
steady line of French muskets, and, turning, they 
galloped back in disorder to the ridge, and swept 
the Brunswick troops away in their rush, the Duke 
himself falliug mortally wounded while trying to 
rally them. Lancers and Brunswickers, a flying 
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mass, frith the French chasseurs riding exultantly 
and slaying fiercely in their rear, crashed upon the 
&ont of the 92nd Highlanders, holding the Namur 
road as it forms an angle frith the Charleroi road. 

The Highlanders coolly frheeled one company 
back, let the confused mass through, then swiftly 
re-forming their line, poured upon the eager French 
horsemen a deadly volley. As the French cavalry 
drew ofif, a regiment of Brunswick hussars was 
launched in pursuit The French turned on their 
pursuers, the hussars broke, and back once more on 
the 92nd came the torrent of flight and pursuit The 
Duke of Wellington was caught in the rush, and 
escaped by riding straight to the ditch lined by the 
Highlanders, and leaping over tho fence in their front 
He was personally attacked by a French officer, who 
was shot by one of the Highlanders. 

A brigade of French lancers rode through the 
British line, swept past tho flank of the 42nd and 44th, 
and wheeling round with great cleverness, attacked 
the rear of these regiments. The 42nd was caught 
with its square half formed, and the lancers rode in 
at a gallop upon it, spearing many. But a Scottish 
square with one face destroyed, and a crowd of French 
lancers storming in upon it, is yet a formidable bit 
of fighting machinery. Tho inner faces of tho square 
poured a murderous fire on tho reckless lancers, and 
every Frenchman was shot or bayoneted. But tho 
colonel of the 42nd was slain, his lieutenant-colonel 
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and major ■were wounded, and when the regiment, 
after that wild struggle, shook itself into shape again, 
its command had changed hands no less than four 
times in less than ten minutes. It would be difficult 
to find in the records of war another example of a 
square half broken by cavahy which unaided had yet 
succeeded in destroying its attackers and recorering 
its own foimation. 

The 44th was caught by the s-wift lancers almost 
at the same moment as the 42nd, for the deep com 
hid the horsemen toll they ■were close at hand. The 
colonel of the 44th showed cool judgment and quick 
decision. There was no time to “form square.” 
“Bear rank, right about face,” came the sudden 
order. The rear rank turned, the men held their fire 
till the horses were nearly touching them, and then 
their sudden shattering fire -wrecked the charge. 
Some daring lancers who surTived the bullets rode 
furiously on to the very line of the 44th. One grey- 
haired veteran, charging strught at the colour party, 
drove his lance through the face of the ensign catiy- 
ing the flag, and strove to seize the colour. The 
wounded ensign, however, staggering from the dread- 
ful thrust of the lance, flung the colour on the ground, 
and threw himself on it to protect it. The desperate 
Erenchman strove to pick up the colour on the point 
of his lance, and was bayoneted in the attempt. 
Pack’s brigade lost in the furious fight of that day 
800 men out of 2200, and the 42nd and 44th were so 
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reduced in numbers tbat late in the struggle they had 
to join in making a single sq^uare. 

A French column during this struggle had seized 
the solitary house in advance of Quatre Bras. The 
92nd, led by General Barnes, stormed the building 
and drove out the Frenchmen ; but every second man 
in the 92nd was killed or wounded. Eellerman, per- 
haps the finest cavalry leader next to Murat in the 
French army, had, by this time, come up with the 
iith heavy cavalry division, and Ney galloped up 
to him and told him that “ on him depended the fate 
of France.” He must charge and break through the 
stubborn infantry that held Quatre Bras. Kellorman, 
with two regiments of cuirassiers, each 400 strong, 
came at a trot along the Charleroi road, swung to the 
right on the open slope, and rode at speed on the 
British line, and his cuirassiers flung themselves in 
turn upon the 42nd and the 44th. Picton, as ho had 
no cavalry, took the Eoyals and the 28th in single 
column down to the fight, infantry attacking cavalry 1 
Deep into the tumult of horsemen he led his column 
tin near enough to the sorely-pressed squares of the 
42nd and 44th to cover them with his fire; then he 
suddenly flung the Boyals and the 28th into square. 

The French horsemen rode again and again on to 
the steady British front. The squares stood in rye so 
deep that only the bayonets of the men were visible 
above it, and the charging horsemen, as they rode 
down on the squares, seemed to be wading through a 
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sea of graia The £!rench resorted to the device of 
sending down a single lancer at speed to plant a lance 
in front of a British square, and form a point upon 
which they could ride. This wild combat of cavalry 
and squares raged for a considerable time, a picture 
in little of the still greater contest of sabre against 
bayonet which was to take place two days later on the 
ridge at Waterloo. 

The two brigades of cuirassiers, led by Kellerman 
in person, had one stroke of good fortune. Halkett, 
who had brought up his division to the fight, de- 
spatched the 69th to the assistance of Pack's brigade. 
It was in the act of forming square when the Prince 
of Orange rode up and bade it stand in line. Its 
colonel, Morice, said he expected the French cavalry 
to be upon them in another minute, but the Prince 
scornfully declared that no attack was to be feared. 
At that moment Kellerman, riding at the head of 
800 cuirassiers, came at speed up the road. With 
the glance of a bom cavalry commander, he saw the 
69th was unready. Wheeling his squadrons sharply 
to the right, he rode in on the ill-fated 69th, and 
wdl-nigh destroyed it. In less than ten minutes 
every fourth man in the regiment was wounded or 
killed. One of the colours of the 69th was captured, 
and the survivors of the wrecked regiment escaped 
ly taking refuge under the bayonets of the nearest 
British square. As an actor in the scene describes 
it: “Suddenly the ridge in front grew dark with 
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huge strajght-sworded, sted-clad horsemen, and 
through the tangled rye swept Eellerman’s cuiras- 
siers. Before this rush of horses no men in line 
could stand. From right to left the regiment 
became a shapeless wreck, and the triumphant 
cuirassiers rode onwards, leaving 150 dead or dying 
men in the blood-stained rye, and bearing with 
them a single Britirii colour.” 

The lancer brigade on the east of the road attacked 
three faces of the 28th simultaneously. The men of 
the 28th have numbers on both the back and the 
front of their hats, in commemoration of their exploit 
in Egypt in 1801, when the regiment was attacked 
in rear and front, and the rear rank facing about, re- 
pelled the enemy. At the moment when the HbakAT^ 
square at Quatre Bras was attacked on three faces at 
once, Ficton steadied it by shouting in his deep lion- 
like voice, “ 28th, rememiter Egypt 1 ” 

Eellerman’s mail-clad squadrons rode into the very 
heart of the British position, but a battery, which 
Wellington had placed in the lino of the charge, 
smote their front, the unshaken lines of British 
infantry on either flank raked them with steady 
volleys, and the cuirassiers formd themselves riding 
in a blinding tempest of Are. Eellerman’s horse was 
shot, and when their leader fell, the cuirassiers 
wheeled, broke, and galloped in tumult back. Keller- 
man himself threw his arms across the necks •of two 
of his soldiers' horses, and was carried off the field 
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with the flight of his meiL That flight went far. 
The mass of disordered cuirassiers, as it still stormed 
rearwards, caught in the whirl of its rush the lancer 
brigade; it next broke a brigade of chasseurs. The 
tumult of maddened horses and disorganised meif, two 
miles from the field, swept on another body of French 
cavalry, 2500 strong, moving up to the fight, drew it 
away in its stampede, and never pulled rein tUl it 
reached Frasnes I 

Odd gleams of humour flit occasionally, even 
across the grim visage of war. The Bifles, in the crisis 
of the fight at Quatre Bras, were moved to a position 
along the Namur road. The men were brought up 
by a thick quick-set hedge. The French were just 
beyond; and the Bifles were cheerfully willing to 
face the point of their bayonets, the flash of their 
musketry. But the prickles of a Belgian hedge were 
a more serious thing. The men halted in disgust; 
the hedge, indeed, did what a line of French bayonets 
could not have done — ^it stopped them. While they 
halted a youthful and impetuous lieutenant solved 
the difficulty. “Seeing the check,” says the regi- 
mental record, “he went back a few paces, and, 
rushing at Sergeant Underwood, hit him on the 
knapsack and butted him through. Both rolled on 
the ground on the other side, which was much 
lower; but they soon sprang to their feet, and, the 
gap once made, the men poured through.” 

Ney, meanwhile, had despatched urgent orders for 
VOL, IV. M 
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D’Erlon’s corps to come into tlie fight. As it hap- 
pened, however, that column, 20,000 strong, was at 
that moment marohiug towards Ligny, with its back 
turned to Quatre Bras. Napoleon, fighting desper- 
ately at Ligny, had sent an aide-de-camp with 
peremptory orders to Ney to send D’Erlon’s corps 
to join in the fight there, as soon as he had carried 
Quatre Bras. The aide-de-camp, riding to Quatre 
Bras, fell in with D’Erlon’s corps on the road, showed 
his orders, and persuaded its commander instantly 
to begin his march towards Ligny. 

D’Erlon’s own account is that Lab( 5 doy 6 ro, the chief 
aide-de-camp of the Emperor, showed him a pencil 
note he was carrying to Ney, directing the march of 
D’Erlon’s corps on Ligny. Lab4doy^re had already 
shown the order to Durutte at Erasnes, and D’Erlon’s 
columns had begun their ill-fated march. D’Erlon 
sent his chief of staff to tell Ney what had boon 
done, and that exasperated general found that, just 
when his own fate depended on D'Erlon’s corps, that 
body had marched beyond his reach. Halkott’s 
brigade had joined Wellington ; the Guards under 
Cooke were coming up, and Ney sent back D’Erlon’s 
chief of staff with peremptory instructions to that 
general to instantly return. D’Erlon was within 
sight of the fighting at Ligny when that order 
reached him. He obeyed it, no counter-order reach- 
ing him from Napoleon, and marching back, reached 
his di^fusted general at 9 P.M., when the battle was 
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oyer and the defeated French had Mien back to 
Fraanea 

The arrival of the Gxiards de<^vely turned the 
scale in favour of the Briti^ The French irere 
thrust roughly out of Gemioncourt and Piermont, 
and the exhausted British bivouacked on the bloody 
slope they had held vdth a courage so high and at a 
cost so great. Wdlington’s loss in killed and wounded 
reached 4463, and of these one-half were British. 
Most of the British troops that took part in the 
fight at Quatre Bras, it may be added, had marched 
and fought for seventeen successive hours, and this 
under a heat so great that even from the hardy ranks 
of the Bifies men Ml slain by the sun. Some of the 
English Guards, on reaching the wood of Bossu, Ml 
exhausted on the ground, while their comrades went 
on into the fight The writer of “ The English Army 
in France ” tells an odd story illustrating Wellmgton’s 
coolness. Once during those five desperate hours at 
Quatre Bras, he saw the Duke lie down upon the 
ground witlx the back of his head resting upon his 
hands, and his eyes fixed upon the heavens ; aides-de- 
camp and others brought him intelligenoe incessantly, 
and in that quiet posture he gave his orders 1 

Quatre Bras supplies another example of Welling- 
ton’s amaring faculty for throwing off the burden of 
great affairs at will At the dose of the long and 
bloody fight, a British cavalry regiment came up 
tmder the command of Fonsonby, who was on terms 
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of personal friendship with Wellington. Ponsonby 
relates how he found the Duke “reading some 
English newspapers which had just reached him, 
and joking over their contents.” That ho should 
have foimd time to read London newspapers and 
laugh at London jokes in the interval betwixt night- 
fall at Quatre Bras and the dawn of Waterloo is one 
of the most surprising proofs of the power of mental 
detachment which can be well imagined. 



CHAPTER XrV 
LIGNT 


Q FATRE bras was thus a French defeat, but it 
might easily have been a French victory. That 
it was not was due to Ney’s failure in generalship, 
and to the mischance that robbed him of D’Erlon’s 


help. Nothing could be finer than the courage with 
which Ney fought the battle in its later stages, and 
nothing more helpless than his failure to concentrate 
the forces under his command and use their fall 


strength in the fight. Soult told WiUiam Napier 
that " Ney was the evil genius of the campaign. He 
neglected his orders at Quatre Bras, and again at 
Waterlo'o.” Nay’s orders, it is true, were vague, but he 
carried them out without intelligence or energy. He 
was to “ unite the corps of Reille and D’Erlon with 
his cavalry, and beat and destroy any force that he 
might meet.” Ney did not unite his corps ; ho left 
half his force (20,000 strong) at Frasnes, two and a half 
miles south of the cross-roads, till late in the afternoon 
of the i 6 th, when, by the impulse of a too energetic 
aide-de-camp, it was sent wandering off to Li^y. 

Ney thus did not strictly obey his orders; he 
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did not act with energy; he appeared to doubt the 
wisdom of pushing forward so far in advance of 
the main body of the army. The truth is, Ney had 
fought with the English in the Peninsula, and that 
experience affected his tactics. He knew Wellington’s 
trick of keeping the main body of his forces out 
of sight till the moment came for delivering a blow ; 
and his imagination, chilled by Peninsular memories, 
pictured concealed masses of British infantry ready 
to break out upon him from Quatre Bras and shatter 
his battle-line. 

The French horsemen fought magnificently. Tom- 
kinson, himself a fine cavalry soldier, tells in his 
** Diary ” how he watched their charges ; the lancers 
with their glittering steel points, the cuirassiers in 
their shining armour, and he describes them as riding 
again and again with the utmost hardihood on the 
front of the British squares. They were vanquished 
by the cool and steady valour of the 'British in- 
fantry. The British private, it may bo added, is of a 
severely practical turn of mind. That night, when he 
bivouacked amid the bodies of his slain foes and 
comrades, he extracted an unexpected service from 
Napoleon’s much-vaunted cuirassiers. Ho discovered 
that a dead Frenchman’s cuirass forms a spacious 
and delightful frying-pan; and at all tho English 
bivouac fires through tho night which followed Quatre 
Bras French cuirasses were being devoted to that 
useful but inglorions office. 
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Meanwhile Napoleon in person had fought and 
won the great battle of Ligny. He lingered, strangely, 
all the early hours of the day, " when every hour of 
time," to quote Lord Wolseley, “was worth 10,000 
men to the Allies.” The hours of tibe morning went 
past, his troops mutely wondered at their general’s 
inactivity, and fretted over the wasted minutes that 
flew by. Only at eight o’clock was Napoleon visible ; 
not till two o’clock were his plans made up. He 
allowed more than seven hours of daylight in this 
fashion to be wasted. His apologists have urged that 
Napoleon was waiting for Ney to begin his attack 
at Quatre Bras ; but Napoleon himself^ who has ex- 
plained many other m3n3terious or discreditable in- 
cidents in the campaign, has offered no explanation 
of this puzzle. 

The truth is, Napoleon began the day with a 
delusion, or rather with a cluster of delusions. Only 
40,000 Prussians, he believed, were in his path. 
Quatre Bras was unoccupied. Brussels lay defence- 
less under his stroke. Neither Bluoher nor Welling- 
ton would stand in battle before him till their armies 
wore concentrated. Nothing is more striking than 
the world of illusions in which Napoleon, whose 
intellect had usually the keeimcss as well as the 
hardness of a sword-blade, stood on the morning of 
the 1 6th. “The Prussians,” he writes to Grouchy, 
“cannot oppose to us more than 40,000 men;” and 
at that moment Bldcher stood with 90,000 men in 
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his path! Ney, the Emperor vras persuaded, had 
only a handful of troops before him , the business of 
occupying Quatre Bras was trifling. Napoleon him- 
self expected to “reach Brussels to-morrow morning.” 
On the morning of Ligny and Quatre Bras, that is, 
Napoleon anticipated neither battle. He was calmly 
reckoning on reaching Brussels without fighting any 
Waterloo i 

All this, perhaps, explains Napoleon’s fatal delay 
on that fateful morning. There was no need, he 
believed, for hurry His soldiers had been march- 
ing and fighting for well-nigh sixteen hours, so he 
could give them a long morning’s rest. And thus 
he loitered for so many fatal hours — from 3.30 
a.m:. to 1,30 P.M. In all this Napoleon fatally 
under-estimated both Bluchor’s energy and Welling- 
ton’s fighting qualities. 

At half-past two Napoleon began his attack, first 
sending orders to Ney to drive the English from 
Quatre Bras, and move to take the Prussians in the 
rear. The fight was waged with singular fhry on 
both sides. In the streets of St. Armand French 
and Prussian fought hand to hand with the madness 
of Soudan dervishes. Gerard’s troops four times 
carried the village of Ligny, were driven out of it 
thrice, and only held it when every house was 
blackened with smoke and splashed rod with blood, 
and when the streets wore choked with the bodies 
of the slain. 
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As Napoleon felt the strajn of the battle, he be- 
oame more urgent for the help he had arranged Nej 
should yidd him. At a quarter-past three he de- 
spatched a letter to Ney lurgii^ him to manceuvre 
at once, so as to fall on the rear of the Prussian right 
wing. " The fate of Prance,” he told Ney, uras in his 
hands ; the Prussian army was lost if he acted vigor- 
ously. He expected to see D’Erlon’s corps mahe 
its appearance before six o’clock. At five o’clock 
Napoleon prepared for his decisive stroke. He 
strengthened the attadk on St. Armand with the 
Young Guard; then with the Old Guard, Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers, and the heavy cavalry of the Guard, he 
stood ready to break through the Prussian centreu 

At that moment Yandamme, whu was in command 
of the attack on St. Armand, sent word that a column 
of the enemy was only' two miles distant, and was 
marching on Pleurus. Napoleon held his hand, and 
sent some cavalry to ascertain exactly what the ap- . 
preaching body was. It was D’Erlon’s corps 1 The 
help he had expected had come. 

Napoleon then resumed his postponed attack on 
the Prussian centre. Bltlchor had used up his last 
reserves, and was in no condition to resist an onfall 
so tremendous. The dark column of the Prench, in 
perfect array, swept up the slope, and broke through 
the village. Milhaud’s heavy cavalry oame on at a 
charging paca Bltioher, a “hussar general” to the 
last, led his remaining cavalry in one furious counter- 
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attack on the French. His horse -was shot, and over 
his fallen body the torrent of Milhaud’s galloping 
cuirassiers s-vrept. Bluoher’s aide-de-camp saved his 
general by concealing his body with his cloak till 
the rush had passed. Presently the cuirassiers, 
pushed fiercely by Prussian lances, ebbed back in 
retreat; and Bluoher, sorely bruised and shaken, 
was picked up and carried off by his horsemen. 

Nothing could resist the advance of the Old 
Guard ; but nothing could shake the obstinate long- 
endurmg courage of the Prussians. They were beaten, 
but not broken, stiU less routed. Night fell, leaving 
the French in possession of the battlefield, and under 
the screen of night the sullen and still defiant 
Prussian columns moved off the field. They had 
lost 12,000 men and 21 guns; but the French loss 
was only a little less, and though he had won the 
battle, Napoleon had failed, though ho did not yet 
suspect it, in the end for which the battle was 
fought. He had not crushed Bltlchcr; ho had not 
tom the British and Pmssian armies asrmder. 

As a result of the fighting on the i 6 th, it will be 
seen that the French loft wing failed at Quatre Bras, 
its right wing succeeded — but hardly, and with vast 
slaughter — at Ligny. Napoleon, however, inissod by 
the narrowest margin an overwhelming success at 
both points. The fate of both battles was decided 
by the wandering of D’Erlon’s unhappy column. 
Wellington might well have failed at Quatre Bras as 
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tlie result of his slo-vmess in concentrating his troops. 
He must have failed had D’Erlon’s corps come frankly 
into the fight at the cross-roads. Blticher, too, would 
have been destroyed beyond all power of rallying if, 
when Yandamme was fiercely pushing his right wing 
and Napoleon with the Old Guard and Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers was breaking through his centre, Ney, 
with D’Erlon’s corps, had at that supreme moment 
fallen upon his rear. But it failed to do this ; and so 
Ligny was for Napoleon a quite illusive victory. 

Great campaigns seem sometimes to turn on trivial 
incidents. It is picturesque to say that when that 
over-eager aide-de-camp showed to D’Erlon the order 
he was carrying to Ney, and persuaded him to act 
instantly upon what was, in fact, a mistakien reading 
of that order, the fate, not merely of Quatre Bras 
and of Ligny, but of Waterloo and of Napoleon, was 
decided. Yet, in a sense, that is true. Had Ney, 
indeed, kept a firmer grasp of the forces Napoleon 
put into his hand, these disasters would have been 
escaped. D’Erlon would have been fighting at Quatre 
Bras, and Welliagton probably retreating, when 
Napoleon’s aide-de-camp rode up. But the whole 
mischief of D’Erlon’s undirected a^d helpless wander- 
icgs might have been remedied, again, by Napoleon 
himself when D’Erlon’s corps came within the field 
of his vision. It is not clear why it took two hours 
to discover that the body of troops within sight was 
D’Erlon’s corps, and not a British column marching 
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to the aid of Bliieher. That inexplicable two hours’ 
delay cost Napoleon dearly. It postponed his victory 
till darkness fell, and made that victory, if not worth- 
less, yet barren. The great reproach on Napoleon’s 
generalship is the fact that he allowed D’Erlon 
to drift on to the field of Ligny, and to drift away 
again into space, without makiag use of him. 

When aU “ explanations ” have been offered, there 
remain the plain facts of which plain sense can judge. 
Napoleon allowed 20,000 men, the very force for which 
he was waiting, and on which victory hung, to come 
within sight and touch of his army, and then to 
wander helplessly off into mere darkness and night. 
He had no orders to give this corps, no use for it ; 
and yet its appearance was not a surprise. He had 
plaimed for its appearance, searched the westward 
runniug road with longing eyes for its coming, held 
hack his final stroke on Blucher till it came. It 
arrived, like a lost and helpless sheep: it wandered 
off again with sheeplike aimlessness. And Napoleon 
suffered it to wander ! 

It is asserted vehemently, though on very doubtful 
evidence, that Napoleon sent orders to D’Erlon direct, 
bidding him march on Ligny. If this be so, it does 
not remove the blame for the failure of the day from 
Napoleon ; it only shifts its inoidenco. For, on this 
theory, after expressly ordering D’Erlon to march on 
Blticher at Ligny, he allowed that general, when he 
was within sight of the flashes of the guns of Ligny, 
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to tuni round, and march aimlessly back to Frasnes. 
Napoleon, on this theory, had generalship enough 
to summon D’Erlon to his help, but neither the wit 
nor the purpose to make use of him when he had 
arrived. 

In the great landscape of the fighting on June 16, 
while English and French charged and rallied amidst 
the golden wheat at Quatre Bras, and French and 
Prussian wrestled and slew each other amid the burn- 
ing houses of St Armand and Ligny, the strangest 
and most dramatic object, that which practically 
decided the fate of both battles and of the whole 
campaign, was this wandering column of 20,000 men, 
which looked on both battles and took part in 
neither! 



CHAPTER XV 


THE NIGHT BBFOBE WATEHLOO 

N ight darkeiied over the two battlefields, litt' 
more than seven miles apart, strewn so thick) 
with the dead and the dying. Napoleon’s left win 
had failed at Quatre Sras ; the stubborn English wei 
not to be shaken. Rut Napoleon’s centre and rigl 
wmg had conquered at Ligny. Yet the blackem 
village of St. Armand — its narrow streets and wreckc 
houses, and the deeply trodden dope beyond literal 
packed with the fallen — showed how bravely tl 
Prussians had fought, and at how deadly a cost tl 
Erenoh had won. Tho IBkench held the battlefiel 
but, as a matter of fact, they did not thrust s 
outpost b^ond the Namur road. 

On the high groimd beyond Ligny, as the 
shattered and sullen battalions fell back, ^e Flrussu 
staff held a brief, consultation. Bltlcher, sore 
shaken by his fall in the last cavalry charge, cou 
not l>e consulted, and Gneiseoau— the brains of ti 
Prussian army and its one strategist — ^had to decic 
on the Hne of retreat. On that decuion hung tl 
fate of the campaign. The communications of ti 
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Fruadan and English annies diverged almost at 
right angles; those of the Prussians running east- 
irard to li^e; those of the English northTrard to 
Antwerp. If each army clung to its own line as 
it fell back, every yard of retreat would widen the 
gap betwixt them. On this Napoleon calculated; 
and, had Gneisenau as he sat on his horse in the 
darkness, with the Prussian staff about him, spoken 
the word which turned the Prussian columns east- 
ward, the course of history would have been changed. 

He made a gallant choice, yet made it half xm- 
consdously, and more than half reluctantly. He 
first gave the order to march on Tilly, a village some 
five miles distant. Then, finding that name not 
marked on the maps of his divisional leaders, Wavre 
was chosen. This gave a line of retreat almost 
parallel with that which Wellington must take when 
falling back towards Brussels. Wavre was a little 
over twenty miles from Ligny ; when it was reached, 
less than ten miles of cross-roads would carry the 
Prussians to Waterloo, where it was probable Wel- 
lington would make a stand. 

It seems dear that Gneisenau’s order to retreat on 
Tilly — or, in its later form, on Wavre — did not neces- 
sarily involve the complete abandonment of the line 
by lihgQ, and did not represent a definite purpose 
to fight a combined battle in coiyunotion with the 
Eoglish at Waterloo. At TiUy the Prussian columns 
could still have wheded eastward to la^ It was 
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tlie fiercer spirit and more loyal purpose of Bllloher 
later whicli definitely carried the Prussian columns 
to ''Waterloo. Here Hardinge’s story comes in. 
Blticher was lying at the httle village of Mellery, 
a mile and a half north of Tilly; and here the de- 
bate was held which finally settled the strategy 
which made Waterloo possible. Hardinge was lying 
with an amputated arm on a bundle of straw in thu 
room which led to that which Blueher occupied, 
and all night long Gneisenau and other generals 
were passing in and out of Blucher’s chamber. A 
debate was raging as to the next move in the great 
game of strategy, and keen arguments were urged, 
with many guttural expletives, on both sides. In the 
morning Blueher burst triumphantly into Hardinge’s 
room crying, “ Gneisenau has given way 1 We march 
to join Wellington ! " 

Meanwhile both at Ligny and Quatre Bras the 
night of the i6th and the morning of the lyth 
brought a succession of events which cannot bo 
described otherwise than as surprising, even in war. 
The Prussian army had vanished in the darkn^s, and 
when the French stirred in their camp in the early 
dawn of the 17 th the dogged columns with which 
they had wrestled for so many desperate hours had 
disappeared like a procession of phantoms ! Now an 
army of 90,000 men, with its artillery and anununitirtri 
waggons and its wounded, creeping heavy-footed 
across country roads deep in mud, or wide plains 
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rich in tall crops, is not an object easily missed. Its 
pace is that of a sloth. Its trail is scribbled deeply 
across the very landscape. This great, slow-moving 
multitude, too, had vanii^ed somewhere in the 
triangle betwixt the two roads running eastward to 
Li^ and northward to Brussels, a perfectly definite 
tract of country of quite limited area. Napoleon had 
at Ligny 10,000 of the most enterprising cavalry in 
the world, their fierce squadrons might have himg 
on the rear of Bluoher’s weary columns, harrying 
them at wilL And yet the Prussians had been 
allowed to disappear — ^whither was a mere guess, and, 
as it happened, was, on Napoleon’s part, wrongly 
guessed. 

Fourteen hours after the last guns at Idgny were 
fired, Napoleon despatched Grouchy with 33,000 
men to pursue these vanished Prussians in a direction 
in which they had not gonel That war is "not a 
conjectural art” was a favourite sayir^ of Napoleon’s ; 
but on the morning after Ligny his whole strategy 
was determined on a conjecture, and on a conjecture 
that was wrong-headed and false. He guessed that 
Blticher had moved eastward to Namur and Li^ge, 
and after a fatal delay he despatched Grouchy to 
pursue bim in that direcdon. Neither Grouchy nor 
Napoleon himself sent so much as a single squadron 
of cavalry towards the Dyle, where Bluoher’s columns 
were pressing on with tired feet in the direction of 
Wavre and a junction with WeUir^on. That 
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Grouchy did not encounter the Prussians, or even 
come across a trace of them vrithin so small a space, is, 
says Thiers, almost a miracle — “ a miracle of incom- 
prehensible misfortune.” But it was Napoleon who 
wrought that miracle of evil aspect and who was 
responsible for it. It was he who despatched Grouchy 
so late in pursuit, and who determined his line of 
marcL His own fixed idea that Blticher was moviug 
towards Li&ge was stamped as the governing impulse 
on Grouchy’s movements. If Grouchy’s cavalry scouts 
should have explored the country towards the Hylo, 
much more should those of Napoleon himself. 

Thiers holds that Napoleon had, by his over- 
mastering personality and Ins habit of fierce self- 
exaltation, destroyed in his generals the very faculty 
of initiative. It wsis dangerous for Napoleon’s lieu- 
tenants to bo too successful or original. One of their 
recognised uses was to servo as scapegoats for the 
Emperor. So Napoleon’s generals learned to attempt 
nothing on their own account, scarcely even to use 
their own natural senses. They waited to see what 
Napoleon bade thoiii sno and do what ho bade them do. 
As Napoleon sent out no cavalry to hang on the 
Prussian roar, no one else would stir. The mood of 
suspicion towards all the superior officers, which 
burned in the rank and file of the French army, stiU 
further disposed the French officers to attempt 
nothing on their own acooimt. “ If, on the night of 
the 1 6th or 17th,” says Maurice, “an officer had been 
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seen to lead a patrol near enough to the Prussians 
to detect their line of retreat, he would hare been 
suspected of deserting.” ' 

The inertness of Napoleon on the morning of the 
17 th is, indeed, one of the strangest featiures of this 
strange compaigiL He rose late, the tired general 
of a tired army. He let the precious hours of the 
morning slip past, while he wandered over the battle- 
field and discussed politics and metaphysics, and the 
news from Paris, with his generals. Yet it was the 
crisis of the campaign, every moment of which was 
charged with triumph or failure. Napoleon had 
defeated and driven into space the Prussian army; 
there remained only the English. Wellington, with 
less than half his forces concentrated, and beyond all 
reach of immediate help from Blucher, was within 
a distance of eight or nine miles, with Ney in his 
front and Napoleon on his flank. Yet Napoleon 
made no move 1 Twelve hours after the last sullen 
shot had been fired at ligny, Napoleon wrote to Ney, 
” The Prussian army has been put to rout : General 
Pajol is pursuing it on the roads to Namur and 
Li^ge.” Both those statements were inaccurate ; the 
Prusdans had certainly not been “put to rout,” and 
they were moving, not on Li^ge, but on Wavre — and 
Waterloo. Paj ol had before him, not Bllicher’s army, 
but only his stragglers, and Napoleon mistook a 
fringe of stragglers for three great army corps ! 

The same curious stupor seemed to lie on Ney as 
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on Napoleon. Wellington, now thoroughly alert, was 
riding along his outposts at Quatre Bras at three 
o’clock in the morning; but all was quiet, and the 
quiet was unbroken for hours. In the middle of 
the morning Wellington, after a keen scrutiny of the 
French position through his telescope, turned to his 
staff and expressed his amazement at the perfect 
stillness which lay upon it, and began to speculate 
whether Ney was not retiring — ^retiring &om a British 
army only equal to his own in numbers — ^whUe 
Napoleon, with 90,000 good soldiers, was within easy 
striking distance of the British flank I 
Perhaps the most curious feature in the position of 
affairs that morning was the absence of communica- 
tions betwixt Napoleon and Ney. Ney had fallen back 
to Frasnes ; Napoleon’s headquarters were at Fleurus ; 
the two places were only nine miles apart. Yet it 
was eight o’clock on the morning of the 17th — eleven 
hours, that is, after the last gun at Quatre Bras had 
been fired — ^when a French officer rode into Fleurus 
and brought to Napoleon the first tidings of how 
the fight at Quatre Bras had ended. And Napoleon 
was as careless in sending news to Ney as in obtain- 
ing news flom him. It was nearly ten o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th before he sent to Ney either 
inteUigence or orders. Many ingenious explanations 
of this state of affairs exist; but no ingenuity of 
“explanation" leaves it less than almost incredibly 
strange. Bluoher, too, was slow in sending news of 
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his defeat and of his future plans to Wellington; 
but the general of a beaten army, retreating through 
the night, mth all his wounded and stores, may be 
forgiven for a touch of incidental forgetfulness. 

The picture indeed offered by the riyal armies 
during the early hours of the 17th, is a curious 
example of the uncertainties of war. Ney was 
ignorant of what had happened to Napoleon. Napo- 
leon knew nothing of what Ney had done, or whither 
Bliicher had gone. Wellington was groping for the 
whereabouts of Blucher. Grouchy was pursuing a 
phantom on the road to Qembloux. But the delays 
of the 17th are even more wonderful than its 
illusions. For twelve fatal hours Napoleon neither 
undertook the pursuit of Blucher, nor joined Ney in 
an attempt to crush Wellingtom He could have 
flung 50,000 good troops — the Guard and the 6th 
corps — on Wdlington’s flank, while Ney, -with 22,000, 
attacked him in &ont, and Wellington had not 40,000 
in hand. But for twelve hours Napoleon made no 
sign. He was tired; he assumed that Wellington 
had fallen back. As for himself, he went to bed and 
gave insixuotions that he was not to be disturbed. 
This was not the Napoleon of Areola and of Aus- 
terlitz 1 

. Meanwhilo Wellington, with transcendent coolness 
ftpd audacity, vras maintaining a bold front at Quatre 
Bras, with Ney in his front and Napoleon on his 
flank, 'while Blucher had vanished in the darkness 
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and given no sign. Frazer, his chief of artillery at 
Waterloo, describes Wellington as “cold and indif- 
ferent; nay, apparently careless, at the beginning of 
battles;” but, he adds, “when the moment of diffi- 
culty comes, intelligence flashes from the eyes of this 
wonderflil man, and he rises superior to all that can 
be imagined.” Those words almost exactly describe 
Wellington in this campaign. If he had been “cold 
and indifferent” in its opening hours, he was now in 
a mood of hawk-like vigilance. 

At daybreak on the 17th, his quick and watchful 
eye detected French vedettes far along the Namur 
road; he guessed from this Blucher had not driven 
Napoleon back. His patrols soon brought him the 
news that the Prussians were in retreat, and Colonel 
Grordon was sent with a troop of the loth Hussars, 
to communicate, if possible, with Bhtchor. Gordon 
overtook Ziethen in command of the Prussian rear- 
guard, and learned from him fall details of the result 
of the battle and the march of the IVussians on 
Wavre. Wellington seems to have boon aggrieved 
and uneasy that Bliioher had sent him no direct 
news. He had been left by his ally alone in the 
presence of the French, and no word of intell^noe 
apparently had been sent to him. As a matter of 
fact, a Prussian officer had been despatched with 
news to WellingtoiL He fell in with a French 
cavalry picket, was wounded, but reached the 
of the Allies, and demanded to see some superior 
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officer to whom he could give his message. £ut 
his demand vas neglected, and his message remained 
ungiven. At nine o’clock a second messenger brought 
direct intelligence from Blucher. 

The story of how Wellington took the news is 
classic. Captain Bowles was standing beside the 
Duke at Quatre Bras on the morning of the 17th, 
when a Prussian staff-officer, his horse covered with 
sweat, galloped up and whispered an agitated message 
in the Duke’s ear. The Duke, without a change of 
countenance, dismissed the messenger, and, tummg 

to Bowles, said, “Old Blticher has had a good 

licking, and gone back to Wavre — eighteen miles. 
As he has gone back, we must go too. I suppose in 
England they wUl say we have been licked. 1 can’t 
help it ! As they have gone back, wo must go too.” 
And in five minutes, without stirring from the spot, 
he had given complete orders for the famous retreat 
to Waterloo. Wellington sent word that he would 
fight at Waterloo if Blticher would come to his aid 
with one corps. “ X will join you,” replied that fiery 
veteran, “not only with two corps, but with my 
whole army; and if the enemy does not attack you 
on the 1 8th, we will attack him together on the 19th.” 

But were these messages actually interchanged? 
Ropes argues, with great force of evidence, that 
Wellington did not receive that message till the 
morning of the i8th, when he was actually in position 
at Waterloo ; and that, as a matter of fact, Wellington 
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accepted tke risk of Having to fight N'apoleon single- 
handed, and with inferior numbers, without any 
definite promise of help firom Blllcher. There is, 
indeed, the fact, or legend, that on the night of the 
17th, Wellington mounted his famous horse, Copen- 
hagen, and, accompanied by a edogle orderly, rode 
over to Blucher’s quarters at Wavre, and obtained the 
assurance of co-operation, on the strength of which 
he fought the battle of Waterloo. 

It is possible to discover the most authoritative testi- 
mony both for, and against, that much-disputed inter- 
view. Wellington himself maybe quoted on both sides. 
He denied bluntly that the interview ever occurred ; 
and, at least, two witnesses independently doclaro tho 
Duke told them the story of how ho paid tlio visit, ivnd 
the narrative has all the characteristics of Welling- 
ton’s style; his bluntness, his off-hand English, his 
terse detail, including the circumstance that when he 
dismoimted from Copenhagen, who had carried him 
for ten hours, and ended up with a twenty-eight milos’ 
night-nde, he gave the horse a slap of approbation. 
Whereupon, by way of expressing its sentiments, 
Copenhagen did his best to kick the Duke 1 
The story must remain in the re(dm of thing a 
doubtful, or at least of things unproved. It may be 
taken as certain that Wellington would not have run 
the tremendous risks of Waterloo without a perfectly 
definite assurance of BlQcher’s appoaranoe on the 
battlefield. In his despatch to Lord Bathurst 
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after Waterloo Wellmgton says, “The Marshal had 
promised me ... he would support me with oue or 
more corps.” Yet the most puzzling mystery exists 
both as to the form and the hour in which Welling- 
ton received the pledge of Blflcher’s help. The only 
letters in existence which contain such a pledge are 
one written near midnight on the lyth, and a second 
written betwixt seven and mght o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the i8th. 

The copy of the latter, preserved in the Prussian 
archives, bears a minute in Gneiseaau’s writing, sug- 
gesting that perhaps Wellington would not fight with 
resolution, but only “make a demonstration,” and 
suggesting that the Prussian columns should not 
be thrown into the contest till Wellington was 
committed past the chance of recaU. Maurice sug- 
gests that Wellington knew of the existence of this 
minute. He felt it was a reflection on his honour, 
and the dogged temper he showed at Waterloo, his 
own imusual self-exposure to danger there, his state- 
ment, “ I and every Englishman here must remain to 
flght till wo all lie dead upon the field,” show that he 
fdt his honour and loyalty had been challenged. 
But this is merely an mgenious conjecture, and it 
really remains still xmknown on what exact evidence 
Wellmgton risked Waterloo in the expectation of 
Prussian hdp. 

The truth seems to be that the combination be- 
twixt Wellington and Bluoher was of a loose, un- 
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if not inarticulate sort. It was based on 
knowledge of each, othei^s character and confidence 
in each other’s loyalty, rather than on formal pledges 
to support each other at some given spot and at 
some given time. It is idle to seek for the evidences 
of their co-operation in officud documents and care- 
fully preserved letters. Each general understood the 
other and relied on the other. 

At noon on the 17th, Napoleon sent orders to Ney 
to attack Wellington, and announced that he was 
moving on the English general’s fiank. Wellington, 
however, had watched the situation with keen and 
alert vision. The divisions in his rear were already 
moving towards Mont St. Jean ; his infantry columns 
were falling back from Quatre Bras, while, with cool 
audacity, he still held his position at that place 
with his cavalry, his guns, and a battalion of Bifles. 
Every moment gained, of course, made surer the 
concentration of his forces at Waterloo. It was fine 
soldiership to hold on to the last moment, with Ney 
in his firent and Napoleon moving on his flanTr, and 
then to fall back easily and oooUy, and just evading 
his great opponent’s stroke. There is no finer bit of 
soldiership, indeed, in the four days’ campaign than 
Wellington’s retreat from Quatre Bras. 

It was past noon when, along the Namur road to 
Wellington's left, some crimson squadrons were seen 
moving, and behind them solid masses that gleamed 
with a curious motallio brilliancy in the June sun. 
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They were the red lancers of the Guard, with Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers in support, coming on at speed. The loth 
Hussars fell back skirmishing; Wellington’s long 
cavalry line broke into columns ; and, covered by the 
fire of his horse-artHleiy, the British general fell 
steadily back Here was an army of 48,000 loitering 
apparently within the stroke of Napoleon, at the 
head of nearly thrice that number, and yet, by cool 
and skilfiil tactics, evading his stroke ! 

Napoleon himself drove in his carriage to Quatre 
Bras ; here he leaped on his horse ; the soldier awoke 
in him. He realised what an opportunity had been 
missed, and with what half - contemptuous skill 
Wellington was baffling him. He pushed on the 
pursuit in a fury of wrath. D’Erlon relates how, as 
Napoleon rode up to the head of his column, he 
cried, “They have ruined France I” But if France 
was “ruined” by the drowsy generalship, the loiter- 
ing ddays of that morning, Napoleon himself was 
the chief cause of that " ruin.” The pursuit, however, 
was now fierce enough. “It resembled,” says a 
French officer who took part in it, “ a stampede or a 
steeplechase,” so eagerly were the guns pushed for- 
ward, so fiercely did the cavalry press on, Napoleon 
himself riding with the foremost files, and some- 
times dismounting to urge the gunners as they toiled 
at their pieces. But nothing shook Wellington’s steady 
order, and his cavalry, under Lord Uxbridge, was 
magnificently handled, checking the too eager French 
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•with stem oounter-oharges, and then f alli n g hack 
■with the speed and accuracy of a Hyde Park parade. 

At Glenappes a dashing cavalry light took place. 
The yth Hussars covered the Bntish rear ; they had 
cleared the narrow streets of the to'wn, the red 
lancers foUounng closely in pursuit; and Uxbridge, 
halting his heavy cavalry on the rise beyond Qenappes, 
sent the 7th Hussars back at speed to smite the red 
lancers as they emerged from the narrow street. The 
French lancers, however, halted in the street itsel£ 
The street behind them described a curve, and the 
squadrons in their rear, crowding up, made a packed 
and solid mass which it was impossible to shake. 
The files in front dropped their lances to the level, 
makii^ a complete front of shining points from wall 
to wall of the street, and on this front the hussars, 
coming up at a gallop, flung themselves. The lancers 
could not give ground; the hussars— light ca-valry 
with their short swords — found themselves badly 
handicapped in the fight Yet they hung desperately 
on to the front of the lancers, striving to reach their 
foes. The commandiog ofiSlcers of both the lancers 
and the hussars were slain, but nothing could shatter 
the impenetrable thicket of spear-pomts which formed 
the French front The hussars were recalled, the 
lancers broke out of the town and came riding in 
loose order with triumphant shouts up the slope, 
and then Lord Uxbridge suddenly launched agamst 
them the 1st life Guards. 
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DoNn the hill, a rush of big men on big horses, 
terrible in scarlet and steel, rode the Life Guards. 
The lancers sa^r the huge glittering squadrons riding 
at speed upon them ; they hesitated, they went about ; 
and, as their squadrons wheeled, the Life Guards 
craved in upon them. Through them, and over 
them, swept the tall English horsemen. In a 
moment the road was strewn with fallen lancers, 
and back to Genappes, and through its narrow streets 
and out of its farther side, the stalwart Guardsmen 
drove their opponents. Eincaid, who saw the 
charge, describes the fierce straightforward fighting 
of the Guards as magnificent. They were young 
soldiers, but, he says, "the only young thing they 
showed was in every one who got a roll in the mud 
(and owing to the slipperinoss of the ground, there 
were many), going off to the rear, according to their 
Hyde Park custom, as being no longer fit to appear 
on parade. I thought, at first, that they had been 
all wounded, but, on finding how the case stood, I 
could not help telling them that theirs was now the 
situation to verify the old proverb, ‘the uglier, the 
better soldier ! ’ ” 

A furious rain, of tropical volume and temperature, 
suddenly broke over the line of retreat. The soft 
fields became mere spongy wastes of mud, and when- 
ever the troops left the paved road the horses weyre 
knee-deep, sometimes girth-deep, in the soft soil 
This checked the eagerness of the pursuit, and, late in 
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tihe evening, the French halted near La Belle Alliance, 
while Wellington's tired squadrons floundered up the 
soft slope of Mont St. Jean, to the ridge above where, 
to-morrow, the great battle was to be fought. 

The Firussian retreat, meanwhile, had been con- 
ducted with great skill and energy. A strong rear- 
guard posted at Bzy formed a screen to the retiring 
columns; and late in the evening of the xyth, three 
Prussian corps were in communication at Wavre. 
Thidemann halted for some hours at Qemblouz, and 
then moved slowly on toward Wavre, covering 
Bliloher's rear from any attack. By nightfall of the 
lyth, in a word, Blucher held at Wavre a force of 

90.000 men and 269 guns; he was less than ten 
miles from Waterloo, where Wdlington now stood 
with 61,000 men, and 156 guns, a detachment of 

18.000 men being held at Hal, twelve miles to the 
west. 

Napoleon at noon of that day had despatched 
Grouchy with 33,000 men and ninety-six guns to 
pursue Blucher. That general began his wandering 
and ill-fated march at two o’clock His soldiers 
were tired. Bain fell heavily. It was far on in the 
night when Grouchy’s straggling divisions reached 
Gemblouz. Here he found no Prussuuos, and practi- . 
cally no news of them. What news he had seemed 
to show that the retreating Prussians had divided, 
at least one column moving towards Wavre, With 
much mental disquiet Grouchy at' last resolved to 
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move on Wavre Mmself, and he advised Napoleon 
of his resolve. But he moved late on the next 
morning, and moved too slowly to reach the field, 
of action in time. 

The situation on the night of the 17th may be 
described almost in a sentence. Grouchy was at 
Gembloux, Napoleon at La Belle Alliance, parted 
by twenty-two miles of wet and almost impassable 
plains from each other. Communications along the 
paved road running to Quatre Bras were possible; 
but they stretched across a distance of nearly forty 
miles. Wellington and Blucher, on the other hand, 
t.bn,n1r« to the historic flank march of the Prussian 
army, lay within less than ten miles of each other. 
Napoleon’s strategy thus was inverted and turned 
against himself He aimed to separate Bltlcher and 
Wellington, and, keeping his own army concen- 
trated, to flght and destroy them each in detail 
As a matter of fact, Blllcher and Wellington were 
united; 90,000 Prusaans at Wavre were within 
hand-grasp of Wellington’s army of 61,000 at 
Waterloo, and betwixt them was the link of a 
deflnite and loyal strategy. It was Napoleon’s army 
that was fatally separated. He was in front of 
Wellington with 72,000 men, while his left wing, 
under Grouchy, 33,000 strong, was a dislocated and 
wandering fragment, practically thirty miles distant ! 

Judged thus by the distribution of the armies 
as night fell on the 17th, the Allies, and not 
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^Tapoleon, had von in the great game of genei;^ship. 
Napoleon had planned to fall with his whole force 
on Blucher and Wellington separately ; hut Blucher 
and Wellington next day were to fall upon him, at 
the moment when one-third of his forces was beyond 
his reach. And the noteworthy thmg is that Napo- 
leon was in almost absolute ignorance of the com- 
bination which was closing around him. He believed 
that Grouchy was betwixt him and Blucher, or, at 
all events, would come up as soon as the Prussians, 
and ia greater strength. On the morning of Water- 
loo, Napoleon was wandering in a mere fool’s para- 
dise. Blucher and Wehmgton had already beaten 
him m strategy, as in the struggle of the next day 
they were to beat him ia tactics 
l^e night of the 17th was black with falling rain 
and rough with winds. Two great armies were 
encamped within a thousand yards of each other. 
For some curious reason no fires were lit amongst 
the French. Blackness lay unrelieved on the muddy 
ridge where more than 70,000 soldiers, unsheltered 
from the furious gusts of rain, waited for morning 
— and for defeat 1 On the British ridge, however, a 
thousand fires fiamed. In the shallow valley below, 
the British vedettes and pickets, almost within 
speaking distance of the French outposts, kept their 
watch in the darkness and the fast-falling rain. 
Every few minutes deep reverberations of thunder 
shook the night skies above, and the lightning, with 
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its ’white flame, lit the whole scene. From the 
British ridge the flur-stretching fires sent a ruddy 
glow up into the sky, and, like some far-seen and 
crimson signal of war, that long stretch of pulsating 
colour burned in the midnight heavens. 

About midnight Napoleon, who could not sleep, 
went out on foot 'with Greneral Bertrand, and walked 
in the darkness and rain along the line of his out- 
posts as far as the wood of Hougoumont. Again 
and again he stopped, with bent head, to listen to 
the sounds that stole down from the British lines, 
or he stood, unconscious of the rain, staring into the 
darkness up the hill-slope, where to-morrow Ney’s 
gallant horsemen were to make their last ride, 
Napoleon feared the British, behind the screen of 
their camp-fires, would silently vanish through the 
forest of Soignies. So he paused again, and yet 
again, and tried to interpret each sound that floated 
through the darkness and the rain from the camp 
of his enemies. 

These restless midnight wanderings along the 
front of the English position, while waiting for the 
da'wn of the day of Waterloo, have a weird sugges- 
tiveness. Did Napoleon’s imagination paint on the 
screen of the darkness any picture of the wild 
conflict of the coming day, and of the mad ruin 
which was to cro'wn it, with the solitudes of St. 
Helena beyond? Did he realise that the last hour 
of Fate, for him, was about to strike ? While Napo- 

VOI* IV. 0 
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leou, like a restless disq[uieted spirit, thus iraudered, 
unrecognised, in the rain and darkness amongst his 
outposts, Wellington sat in a room in the village of 
Waterloo at his dedc, with busy secretaries about 
him, and a constant flow of orderlies, who splashed 
in dripping with rain from the wet night, and 
splashed out again with their hurrying messages. 
The English general was busy framing in minutest 
detail the battle-plan of Waterloo. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE EIBLD AT WATERLOO 

“Waterloo 1 What horrible recollections are associated with that 
name I ’’—Napoleon at St. Helena. 

I L a jet 4 les d 4 s; et ils sont pour nous.” “He has 
flung the dice and tre 'win! ” That was Napoleon’s 
summary of the chances of Waterloo at eight o’clock 
on that world-famous Sunday morning, June i8, 
1815. He had not seen the face of an Englishman 
in battle since Toulon in 1793, and he did not 
understand the fightii^ qualify of the British soldier. 
He expected the allied generals to shrink from his 
stroke. “The old fox will not come out,” he had 
said two days before when he stood in &ont of 
Blttcher’s position at Idgny; and he could hardly 
bdieye that Wellington would stand in the open at 
Waterloo to meet him. But on that rainy June 
morning, with sodden soil beneath and wet skies 
above, the British army was standing steadfastly on 
the ridge in front of Mont St. Jean. Wellington, 
in Napoleon’s phrase, had “flung the dice,” and 
Napoleon, who was just then wandering through a 
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fool’s paradise of hope, told his geaerals “ils sont 
pour nous.” 

The battlefield of Waterloo — ^the board on Nhioh 
WeUiugton had flung the iron dice of battle — ^is easily 
described. It is a shalloTr valley lying bet-wizt a 
double ridge of lovr and curving hills, a little over tvro 
miles in length, running east and Trest, and crossing 
the main road foom Brussels to Charleroi at right 
angles. The road from Wavre, a mere country 
lane, in places 'wom deep into the rich soil, runs 
— or rather at that time ran — along the lovr crest of 
the northern — or English — bridge, at right angles 
to the Brussels road, and fell into the NiveUes road 
at its vrestem extremity. The NiveUes road from 
that point runs back at an acute angle into the 
Brussels road, and the angle formed by these two 
roads defined Wellington’s right. The crest ebbs 
back in a gentle curve where the Brussels road 
crosses it, and Wellington’s front stretched for a 
little over a mile on either side of that road. 

Southward, looking towards the French position, 
the ridge sinks like some low, regular glacis into the 
shallow valley. On the reverse, or northern side, the 
dip is somewhat sharper. On the southern front 
the ridge had two outworks. The fannhouse of 
BEougoumont stood about 350 yards in advance on 
the western extremity of the line, about 1000 yards 
from the Brussels road, its north-western angle 
coming within 300 yards of the NiveUes road, with 
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which it was coimected by a lanOi Hougounioiit was 
a solid cluster of brick buddings, set in a frame of 
orchards, with a patch of forest on two faces. With 
its small doors and windows, its outer shield of brick 
wall, and its screen of trees, Hougoumont was a 



strong post against anything except artillery. It 
was a field-fortress, about a quarter of a mile on 
each face, covered with a living mask of foliage; 
and curiously enough, the IVenoh made no serious 
artillery attack upon it. 




THE FIELD AT WATBELOO 


2IS 

Some 3CX} yards in advance of the British centre, 
on the Brussels - Charleroi road itself, stood the 
farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, scarcely inferior in 
strength to Hougoumont, and capable of being stub- 




bornly held. On the opposite side of the road to the 
farm-house, and a little nearer the ridge, was an 
old gravel pit. 

La Haye Sainte was the one point in his battle-line 
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wlufili Wellington lost ; and yet it was the one which 
he might, with the greatest security, have held. The 
buildings, very solid in character, formed three sides 
of a quadrangle, the fourth side — ^that parallel with the 
edge of the Charleroi road — consisting of a high wall 
South of the buildings was an orchard j on the north 
was a garden. AH the buildings were of good masonry 
and strongly roofed. The popular belief is that the 
front of La Haye Sainte, which looked towards 
the British line, had no doorway, and so ammunition 
could not be sent in to the troops holding the posi- 
tion. Wellington himself believed this, as did most 
of his staff. Yet the doorway existed, as is shown on 
the plan given herewith, taken from Shaw Kennedy’s 
valuable work. 

The truth is, the defence of La Haye Sainte was 
a detail left to the Prince of Orange, and quite for- 
gotten, or neglected, by that veiy inexperienced 
general No adequate preparations for the de- 
fence of the buildings were made during the night ; 
the tools and workmen that should have been em- 
ployed on that task were taken to Hougoumont and 
employed there. Scarcely anything was done in the 
way of loopholing the walls, building up gates and 
doors, &o. In fact, the troops were idlowed to bum 
one of the great gates for firewood during the night. 
The building was large enough to hold a garrison of 
icxx) men, but only a light battalion of the King’s 
German Legion, 4CX3 strong, was detailed to hold it. 
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and by some cro'vmiag blunder no adequate supply 
of ammimition was provided. Wellington said 
afterwards, and quite truly, "It was the fault of the 
Prince of Orange that La Haye Sainte was lost. But 
no!” he added generously; “I ought to have looked 
into it myseE” When, during the night of the 17th, 
the suggestion was made to the headquarters staff to 
send in an additional battalion to strengthen the 
defence of La Haye Sainte, the proposal was rejected 
with something like contempt. Nevertheless, for the 
neglect to adequately defend La Haye Sainte, the 
British next day had to pay a tragical price in blood 
and suffering. 

The defence of Hougoumont was prepared with 
great energy. On the evening of the 17th Wdling- 
ton gave instructions that it was to be defended to 
the uttermost. The workmen and tools from La 
Haye Sainte, as we have seen, were carried to it. All 
night long the business of piercing the walls, pre- 
paring platforms, &o., was pushed on with the 
greatest energy. Abundant stores of ammunition 
were placed in it. Its garrison consisted of Welling- 
ton’s best troops, under an officer in whom he reposed 
special confidence. As a result, Hougoumont was 
triumphantly held through the whole day; a result 
which might have been secured as certainly for La 
Haye Sainte had the same means been employed. 

Waterloo was not a strong position, and was held 
noainly because it covered the junction of the 
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Ohaileroi and Niyelles roads. "I have just ridden 
along the whole line,” said Ficton, haif-an-hour 
before the battle began, "and I never saw a worse 
position.” It had been proposed a month 'earlier 
to strengthen it by earthworks. “No, no,” said 
WelliDgton; “that would teU. them where we mean 
to fight.” So the only artificial defence was an 
abattis on the Brussels road above La Haye Sainte. 
But Waterloo suited WelHngton’s battle methods 
sufficiently well. He could keep his infantry on the 
reverse slope, unseen and sheltered till the moment 
came for action. The road traversing the ridge 
defined his battle front; it served in some places 
as a ditch, and made communication from end to 
end of the position easy. On either extremity the 
ridge curved forward with a wdl-dofined shoulder, 
and so made the flanks strong; while Hougoumont 
and La Haye Sainte, thrust out like two horns in 
flront, would break or divide the strength of a 
direct attack. 

Looking southward across the shallow valley, at 
a distance of about 1200 yards, could be seen the 
ridge which was held by Napoleoa It suited his 
battle methods admirably. Napoleon understood 
the office of the imagination in war, and he loved 
to impress and terrify the imagination of his enemies 
by the spectacle of far-stretching infantry columns, 
glittering squadrons of cavalry, and long lines of 
frowning guns. His portion at Waterloo lent itself 
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perfectly to spectacular effects of this sort. It had, 
however, this disadvantage, that on the long sloping 
flank of La Belle Alliance his battle plan lay open 
like a game of chess. Wellington could note every 
movement in his enemy’s lines, could see where the 
columns gathered for their onfall, judge on what 
point of his line the tempest was about to burst, and 
make, unseen, the necessary combination to meet it. 

The whole scene of the flght, looked at from the 
British ridge, offered a strange picture of fertility and 
peao& On the undulating plain and the low swelling 
billa the ripening crops stood thick ; sprinkled over 
the landscape were farmhouses nested in leafy 
orchards, and tiny villagas with church steeples 
showing sharp above the poplars. It was Simday 
morning, the rain had fallen all night and was still 
falling softly. The air was heavy with mist The 
rain-drops lay thick on the bearded grain; pools of 
water gathered in every hollow. The landscape, grey 
above, dark green below, and fading on all sides into 
the indistinctness of mist, was curiously sombre. And 
presently under the dripping skies and through the 
damp air the church bells were calling faintly to 
each other. They called the rustic worshippers to 
matins. But the brazen trumpet of war was about 
to rend the air with sterner notes. Within an area 
of about three miles by one, more than 130,000 
armed men were preparing to join in the most 
famous battle of modem times. On the narrow 
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British ridge, as the grey davn kindled in the east, 
more than 60,000 men awoke, and the stir of their 
waking, the call of so many human voices, the stamp- 
ing of horses, made up a softened volume of sound 
which, says one who stood that morning on the ridge, 
“resembled the wash of surf on the sea-shore.” 

Wrilington had at his disposal for the coming 
fight 6y,ooo menj 12,000 being cavalry, with 156 
g^uns. Napoleon had a total of nearly 72,000 men, 
nearly 15,000 being cavalry, with 246 guns. It will 
be seen that Wellingpton was inferior to Napoleon in 
infantry and cavalry, and greatly inferior to him in 
artiUeiy. But the difference in figures very inade- 
quately represents the difference in strength of the 
two armies. Of Wellington’s whole forces less than 
24,000 were British. If to these be added the fine 
regiments of the King’s German Legion, it still left 
less than 30,000 thoroughly reliable soldiers; and of 
Wellington’s British three out of four were mere 
recruits. Not more than 6000, as we have seen, had 
ever heard a shot fired in actual battle. With many 
of the Nassauers and Dutch-Bdgians courage was a 
doubtful quality, and loyalty one stiU more doubtfuL 
The Nassauers had served under the French eagles, 
their arms, uniforms, and drill were still French, 
and during the battle his aide-de-oamp only once 
persuaded Wellington to draw his bridle. It was 
when he was about to pass in front of a square 
of Nassauers. There was real fear that they might 
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fire upon him instead of upon the !EWch ! At Hal, 
while the battle was raging at Waterloo, Clinton’s 
division actually expected to have to fire on their 
Belgian allies. 

The great Brussels road, which bisected WeDing- 
ton’s battle-line, may be taken as the starting-point 
in a description of the English position. The Brifldi 
front stretched for a little over a mile on either side 
of the Brussels road. Next that road, towards the 
right— or westward — stood Alton’s division. It con- 
sisted of a brigade of the Qerman Legion, one of 
Hanoverians, and Halkett’s brigade, about 8000 men 
in all, and covering a front of about 800 yards. 
Farther to the right still stood the two brigades of 
the Guards (Maitland’s and Byng’s), 4000 strong; 
Byng’s brigade holding Hougoumont and the ridge 
behind it The extremity of the right was held by 
one of Colville’s brigades — ^the 51st, the 23rd, and 
a battalion of the 14th — 1800 men in alL Next to 
the Brussels road, eastward— to the left, that is 
— stood Picton’s division, 7000 men, made up of 
Eempt's and Pack’s brigades, and a brigade of Hano- 
verians ; two brigades of Cole’s division — ^Lambert's 
and Best’s, 5000 strong — came next. Beyond, were 
’Vivian’s and Vandeleuris light cavalry brigades. 

In the second line, at the centre, on either side 
of the Brussels road, and 400 yards behind the m- 
&ntiy brigades, stood the two heavy cavalry brigades 
— ^the Household brigade, under Lord Edward Somer- 
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set, the Union brigade, under Fonsonby; and 300 
yards to the rear of these was a body of Belgian 
horse. Peipondxer’s Dutoh-Bdgiaa division, 7500 
men, held Fapelotte in advance of the left wing, a 
brigade (Bylandt’s) being on the slope in front of 
Ficton’s divisioa Wellington’s reserves stood on his 
right in the triangle formed by the Nivelles and 
Brussels roads, with the cross-country road as a 
base — ^three brigades of Clinton’s division and some 
Brunsvickers, with Grant’s and Domberg’s cavalry 
brigades. The front was thus a long chequer of 
red and blue mfantiy; with too little red and too 
much blue] The second line consisted of cavalry, 
the reserve of three powerful infantry brigades, and 
two of cavalry. 

The Guards held the ridge above Hougoumont, 
the light companies of Maitland’s brigade, under 
Maodonndl, holding the farm buildings and garden; 
those of Byng's brigade, under Lord Saltoun, holding 
the orchards and wood; a raiment of Nassauers was 
joined to these. Muffling believed Hougoumont was 
too lightly held, but Wdlington curtly replied, “I 
have thrown Macdonnell into it,” and in the fighting 
qualities of that tall Scotchman, and the steady 
valour of the Guards, Wellington, a keen judge of 
men and of troops, reposed the utmost confidence. 

Wdlington’s hope of success rested on his own 
matchless skill in defence, and on the dogged fight- 
ing quality of his British troops. There was^ of 
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course, plenty of comrage, of a sporadic sort, amongst 
the Belgians. Thus, in his account of the battle, 
Ficton's “StafE officer” says that “a line old brave 
Belgian colonel, having a cocked hat like the sails 
of a windmill,” rode into one of their squares, followed 
by a cluster of his officera His own regiment had 
dissolved in mere flight, but this brave soldier added 
himself and a few of his officers to a British square, 
and manoeuvred and fought with them ail through 
the wild day. 

But the Nassauers early showed the doubtful strain 
in their soldiership. Thus when the battalions hold- 
ing the wood of Hougoumont heard the shrill cries 
of " Vive I’Empereur,” which presently came in waves 
of clamour from the French ridge, they grew imeasy ; 
they visibly trembled on the edge of mere flight 
Wellington in person rode up to them, and showed 
how strongly they were supported by the Britidi 
Guards. “It would not do,” he said, telling the 
story afterwards, “ and so bewildered wore they that 
they sent a few shots after me as I rode off!” 
Wdliogton had to distribute his foreign and doubt- 
ful troops amongst his more steadfast battalions, so 
as to mudmise the peril of their giving way. 

Hapoleon had organised his army in three corps, 
with the lihperial Guard and the cavalry of Eeller- 
man and Milhaud and Pajol as a reserve. The two 
corps of D’Erlon and of !l^iUe formed his front, the 
infantry bemg ranged in two lines, with an interval 
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of thirty-five yards betwixt them. D’Erlon’s corps 
formed the right wing, that of Beille the left Mil- 
haud’s cuirassiers were in D’Erlon’s rear, KeUerman’s 
cuirassiers and dragoons, with the heavy cavalry of 
the Guard, in the rear of Beille. The Young Guard, 
under Lobau, was in the centre of the second line 
west of the Brussds road. As a reserve stood, in 
black deep coliunns, with artillery on both fianks, the 
Imperial Guard itselfi 

iN'apoleon spent two hours of the morning in a 
great spectacular display. Over the low hill his 
army came in eleven columns, their guns, battery 
after battery, moving on the fianks of the colxunns, 
while at a stately trot, with a sound of clashing 
sted that rang far over the valley, came the cavalry, 
mailed cuirassiers, lancers with their forest of glitter- 
ing spear-points, dragoons with sword and plume. 
The drums beat harshly; a hundred bands poured 
their kindling music on the air. To give realisdc 
effect to the scene a hinge of skirmishers ran out 
along the whole French line, and filled the slope 
below with the white smoke and the sharp crackle 
of their musketry. The whole army, as thus dis- 
played, had, to q^uote Thiers, “somewhat the form 
of a great fan, gleaming as the bayonets, sabres, and 
cuirasses of the men flashed back the sunlight, which 
just then had broken through the clouds.” Suddenly 
along the outer &inge of the “fan,” so to speak, shot 
at speed a group of horsemen, gay with plumes, 
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glittering with gold and steel and scarlet. It was 
Napoleon and his staff 1 A tempest of shrill cheering 
rose on the air. It flowed round that dazzling group, 
pursued it, ran before it, and the clamour deepened 
until it swept across iihe valley to the British line. 
Then it died away, and in silence the two great hosts 
faced each other. 

Napoleon spent two hours of precious time in that 
great effbrt of what we may call parade soldiership. 
It was meant to kindle the imagination of his own 
men and to chill that of the enemy. Long afterwards, 
Napoleon, referring to the sight, declared “ the earth 
seemed proud to bear so many brave men.” As for 
any effect on the imagination of Wellington’s soldiers, 
however, the scene was wasted. The British private 
is singularly unsusceptible to histrionic terrors. On 
the ridge opposite, such of the British soldiers as 
watched the sight leaned coolly on their muskets, 
and exchanged rough jests on the sulgect of “Nap" 
and his men in front of them. That ride along the 
front of his gallant army at Waterloo, it may be 
added, was Napoleon’s last review— his last hour of 
military pride. 

The movement which threw Napoleon’s great 
army into battle-line was skiLful in the highest 
degree, and, says Shaw Kennedy, “noay be looked 
upon as a model.” “Never,” Napoleon himself said 
afterwards at St. Helena, “never have suoh masses 
moved with such cdeiity.” 

VOL. lY, . P 
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Napoleon's description of the battle'-formation 
of his army is worth quoting. “It was arranged,” 
he says, “in six lines forming six double W’s. The 
first and second lines were formed of infantry 
flanked by light cavalry; the third and fourth 
lines of cuirassiers; the fifth and sixth lines of 
cavalry of the Guard, with six Imes of infantry of 
the Guard perpendicularly placed at the point of 
those six 'W’s.” 

At half-past ten o’clock the whole movement was 
completed. A profound silence lay on the battle- 
field. It was a moment’s breathing-space ; the two 
great hosts gazed across the narrow valley on each 
other. > 

Shaw Kennedy gives some interesting details as 
to the measurements of the field of Waterloo. The 
front of battle for either army extended for little over 
two miles; and as 3000 infantry drawn up in single 
rank occupy a mile of front, it is clear that Waterloo 
was a battle marked, on the part of both armies, by 
great concentration of force. The distance between 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte is 1000 yards, and 
through this gap the great French caval]^ (flxaigiB 
were made. As the interval was narrowed s^ 
farther by the zone of fire from each building, it is 
dear that the French cavalry lines never had a 
front of more than 500 men. The great French 
battery took up its- position not more than 
yards from La Haye Sainte. 
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The landscape of the battle has yet to be completed. 
Nearly tea miles to Wellington’s right stood iy,ooo 
men under Prince Frederick of Orange and Colville ; 
a vrasted force, a proof of the obstanacy with which 
Wellington clung to the idea that Napoleon would 
still strive to turn his right. Seven or eight miles to 
Wellington’s left, hidden by a screen of low wooded 
biUs, was Bltloher witii 70,000 men, floundering with 
obstinate toll along the muddy cross-roads, to fall on 
Napoleon’s flank. It was in dependence on the 
arrival of Blncher that Wellington, with an army so 
much inferior, was standing to meet Napoleon in the 
shock of battle at Waterloo. And the most remark- 
able feature in the story of the day is the fact that 
Napoleon at this 'stage had absolutely no knowledge 
of the tempest of battle about to break on his right 
flank. Had he known it, he would scarcely have 
wasted those hours in mere spectacular parade. 

Napoleon waited, on the advice of Drouot, his chief 
of artillery, till the sodden groxmd had grown dry; 
but at half-past deven the guns on the French left 
opmed fire upon the British right across the roofs 
of Hougoumont. A doud of skirmishers ran out, 
dark- masses moved down the French slope, and 
hroke irith rolling volleys and a tumultuous clamour 
of vmoes into the wood that acted as a screen to the 
’ftnahouse. The white whirling smoke, the angry 
bellow, the darting flames of cannon-fire, ran along the 
whole Stench front. The great battle had begun I 



CHAPTER XVn 


THE STOBT OF 'TTTTT. GBBAT FIGHT : THE 
FRENCH INFANTRY-ATTACKS 

T ri l<i scale of the approaching battle was amply 
realised by the leaders on both sides. “Were 
you ever in a battle before?” said Wellington him- 
self to a youthful aide-de-camp of foreign blood 
whom he found amongst his staff. “Ho, sir," was 
the reply. “Then you are a lucky man,” responded 
the Duke, “for you will never see such another!" 
On both sides there was — ^perhaps with the excep- 
tion of Wellington himself— -the most cheerful con- 
fidence of victory. What was Napoleon’s mood we 
have already seen. Hill may, perhaps, be taken as 
the type of British feeling. He rode that morning, 
a composed and fanner-lR:e figure, along the ridge 
in front of his divisions, and no ^oubt as to the 
result of the battle clouded his cheerful courage. 
“You win see a great battle to-day,” he said to an 
English visitor. Lord Apsley, who happened to ride 
up; “and,” he added, “I think the French will get 
such a thrashing as they have seldom had 1 " 

The battle lasted a little over eight hours. The 

• aaS 
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first gun was fired a little before twelve o’clock, and 
by eight o’clock at night the French were in wild and 
hopeless retreat. During those long hours, of course, 
the batteries roared ahnost incessantly from the 
French ridge, and the splutter of skirmishing fire 
never ceased along the British slope. But the battle 
itself is marked by five great stages:— (i) The attack 
of Beille’s corps on Hougoumont. It began a little 
before twelve o’clock, and was designed as a feint 
rather than a serious attack. But it took a fury and 
a scale beyond what was intended, and though the 
passion of the struggle rose and sank, the contest 
round Hougoumont practically was maintained till 
night (2) A great infantry attack by D’Erlon’s 
corps on Wellington’s left centre, which was launched 
about two o’clock, (3) The assaults of the French 
cavalry on Wellington’s centre, which raged from 
four till six o’clock. (4) A second infantry attack, 
under Ney, on Wellington’s centre, which began 
during the later stages of the cavalry charges and 
lasted tiU a little after seven. (5) The attack of the 
Old Quard about 7.30 fai., and the general advance 
of the British line which followed its defeat. 

Hapoleon’s general plan was to fix Wellington’s 
attention on Hougoumont by a furious attack; then 
to seize La Haye Sainte, break through the British 
left, drive it across the Brussels road, and roll 
Wellington’s whole army in wreck and defeat on to 
the NiveUes road 
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Beille accordingly b^an tbe batUc by sending 
Jerome’s division against Hougoumont. Tbe Frenob 
came on gallantly. They broke through the vrood, 
they swept along the lane to the west of the &cm’ 
house ; the Nassauers and Hanoverians were driven 
like chaff before them. They believed they hacl 
carried the position. But suddenly the black tranks 
of the trees gave place to a long stretch of red brick 
wall, a wall that, in a moment, along its whole 
finnt, gleamed with the lames of deadly musketiy 
volleys ficom which Jerome’s infantry recoiled. A 
British battery on the ridge above rained shells on 
the struggling French in the wood. The Guards 
dashed out, and with one resolute charge pushed 
fiercely home, drove them dean to the southern edge 
of the endosure. Again and yet again the French 
came on. Fo/s division was flung into the straggle; 
the farmhouse was attacked on two faces at oncai 
The barricaded gate was broken through, and the 
French actually penetrated the endosure. But Mac* 
donnell himself, with four officers and a sergeant, 
slew the foremost French, drove back the othent *>4 
le-ehut the gate in their faces. The French, kX’ the 
passion of their attack, eddied round on to the ncttth 
side of the enclosure — that on which the BriflIiAlh 
ridge looked down — and Wdlington, keenly watoh* 
mg the struggle, sent down Colonel Woodford with 
fimr companies of the Coldstreams to drive them oiK 
Woodford took his men forward with great 
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drove back the Fr«Lch, and, entering the farmyard, 
strengthened its garrison. All day, to summarise 
the struggle at this point, the battle raged round 
Hougoumont. The Nassauers and Hanoverians in 
that iieroe wrestle proved unreliable, and vrere with- 
drawn, and in all six companies of the Guards were 
sent as reinforcements to the handful of gallant men 
holding the post. Later in the day the French opened 
a heavy gun-fire on Hougoumont ; the building broke 
into flames ; the French attacked once more with ex- 
traordinary ardour and persistency. But the Ghiards 
were invincible. More than 12,000 of Napoleon’s 
troops were drawn into the vortex of the fight round 
Hougoumont; and that Napoleon allowed nearly 
one-fifth of his entire force to be involved in what 
might almost be described as an irrelevant detail of 
the battle, is a reproach to his generalship. 

But in that stn^le of the many against the few, 
the few won ! When, at nightfall, from out the shot- 
tom and blood-splashed wreck of Hougoumont the 
scanty survivors of the Ghiards defiled, with blackened 
faces and tom uniforms, they had played not the least 
heroic part in that day of heroes. Wellington, riding , 
in the rapture of the final advance against the 
Frezwjh, shouted to Mufiling with a touch of exulta- 
tion unusual to him, “Well, you see Macdonnefl has 
h<^. Hougoumont 1 ” 

Next came the second stage of the battle, the great 
iafantry attack on the .British left centre. For an 
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Loui and a half 74 guns, at a distance of little more 
than 600 yards, poured their fire on the crest of the 
ridge to the left of the Brussels road, There stood 
the brigades of Picton’s division. At half-past one 
D’Erlon's corps, in four huge and dose-massed 
columns, moved doTn the French slope. The French 
columns had a narrow front of about 150 men; but 
their depth was great, and the intervals between the 
battalions so narrow that there was barely room for 
the officers. The columns advanced in echelon at a 
distance of 100 yards from each other. Ney in 
person led the left column, Donzolet, Maroognet, and 
Durutte — all famous captains — ^the other columns. 
The brazen drums beating the pas de cha/rge filled 
the air with their harsh vibrations. The French, as 
they came on with brandished arms and a tempest of 
shouts, their officers leading, seemed as if they must 
prove irresistible. Napoleon himself, with his glitter- 
ing staflT, took post on the side of the road, and the 
columns, as they filed past him, rent the air with con- 
tinuous shouts of "Vive I’Empereur;” and to their 
shouts was added the incessant roll of the drums, the 
blare of a hundred trumpets, while over all the great 
battery of 74 guns poured its thunder. Ah this 
tumult was in strange contrast to the stem silence in 
the ranks of the waiting British, where orders were 
given in gestures, almost in whispers. 

The great battery on the French ridge wtAnfdfl - 
mised with its shot, so to speak, the path along 
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whicH D’Erlon’s columiis were moTmg. On their 
left rode glittering squadrons of cuirassiers. Steadily 
through the swaying com came the black masses. 
The left column was in advance. Its head swung to 
the right smitten by a fire from the gravel pit above 
La Haye Sainte, which was held by the 95th; the 
rear of the column was entangled in a furious attack 
on La Haye Sainte itself. Bylandt’s brigade of 
Dutch-Belgians stood in the path of the innermost 
French columns. It fell out of shape as the massive 
French battalions drew near, and poured, a tumult 
of fugitives, over the crest of the ridge, through 
the intervals of the British line, and the French 
fiOies, in cdl the rapture of imagined victory, pushed 
eagerly up to what seemed the vacant crest. As 
the head of the advancing columns, deep-massed 
and black, crowned the summit, the great French 
battery that had been firing over their heads died 
into silence. With a tumult of shouts the leading 
files reached the hedge that defined the Wavre road. 

Fioton,’a keen soldier, held Eempt’s brigade in line 
.a few yards distant, with Pack’s Scotch brigade in 
support, and just at this moment he led Eempt’s 
brigade forward. " To form a just estimate of Ficton’s 
nerve, judgment, and decision on that memorable 
occasion,” says a staff officer in the United Smnci 
Magaame, ”we must remember that to meet the 
attack of three divisions, numbering fully I 3 ,cx 30 
bayonets, he had no more than 3000 British infantry. 
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being all th&t remained of tbe 4600 with whom he 
had home the brunt of the severe action at Quatre 
Bias; that a Dutch brigade, posted in front of the 
British, fled to the rear almost before the French 
came within musket-shot; and, lastly, that he had no 
infantry whatever behind him as a reserve in case 
of disaster. The maintenance of our entire position 
depended, in fact, on the ability of 3000 men, formed 
only two deep in line, to defeat four massive columns 
of attack, each of which exceeded the strength of 
Piston’s division.” 

But Piston’s attack, delivered with so much fire 
and energy, was a splendid stroke of soldiership. 
Bolling volleys from the far-stretching English front 
smote the French as they tried to deploy; then 
through the hedge came Kempt’s line, somewhat 
broken in order, indeed, as it crossed the road, but 
eager to close with the French. It was a combat 
of 30(X} men against 13,000. Pioton, riding on its 
flank, was shot through the head and fell dead, but 
the rush of Kempt’s bayonets was too much for the 
French column immediately attacked. Its leading 
flies fell into confusion. The whole mass seemed to 
pause, and it began to ebb in disorder down the 
slope. 

• It is a matter of dispute whether or not Pioton's 
lines had flung back the leading French column, or 
was itself broken at the point where the thin line of 
scarlet actually crashed on the narrow and solid front 
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of the French column. It is certain that Picton’s last 
TTords to his aide-de-camp as he fell &om his horse 
were, "EaUy the Highlanders.” The next French 
column by this time had reached the hedge, the 
column still next in order coming up a little later. 
Suddenly a deep sound — the sound of a myriad 
galloping horse-hoo& — came over the ridge. What a 
moment before had seemed empty ^ace was filled 
with a long line of tossing horse-heads, of crested 
helmets, and gleaming swords. The Union Brigade 
— ^the Royals, the Greys, the InniskiUings — a tempest 
of fiery horsemen, breaking out of the smoke at a 
distance of less than a hundred yards, were riding 
on the helpless French columns ! 

It is worth noting here how diversely the two 
commanders appealed to the imagination of their 
opponents. Napoleon loved display; Wellington, 
concealment and surprise. Napoleon spread on the 
hill-slope of La Belle Alliance all the magnificent 
pageantry of his army. WeUington offered, say, to 
D’Erlon's columns as they came on, a ridge naked 
of defence, the guns standing out in relief and with- 
out supports. That naked ridge had a weird look! 
Then suddenly it gleamed from end to end with the 
faces and bayonets of advancing infantry, or it was 
filled with a front of swiftly-moving and sworded 
horsemen, who seemed to leap out of the mist of 
battle-smoke! How nerve-shattering that sudden 
apparition was may easily be guessed. 
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Lord Uxbridge, who oommanded WeUington’s cav- 
aJry, had watched D’Erlon’s huge columns moving 
on. the British centre ; he saw the cuirassiers on their 
left flanV breah and sabre the brigade of German in- 
fantry on the slope; and he rode at speed to the 
spot. On the western side of the Charleroi road 
stood the Household Brigade, consisting of the ist 
and 2nd Life Guards, the Oxford Blues, and thu 
ist Dragoon Gtiarda Scarcely drawing bridle, Lord 
Uxbridge ordered it to form in line m preparar 
lion for the charge, then he crossed the road to 
Ponsonby’s brigade — ^the Royals, the Greys, and the 
Iimiskillhigs — and ordered it to wheel into line and 
charge simultaneously with the Household Brigade. 
He then returned and led the Guards himself to 
the charge. 

Both brigades went forward at the trot, which 
quickened into a gallop as they reached the crest 
and saw the crowded slope, and, vrithin loss than a 
hundred yards of their swords, the columns and 
squadrons of their foes. The opportunity was one 
to set what may be called the cavalry imagination 
on flame. The Gxiards and the Blues to the right 
saw before them a smooth green incline across 
which two brigades of French cuirassiers were 
moving, disordered by their pursuit of the German 
battalions they had just broken. The Union Brigade 
on the left saw through the smoke four great 
columns of French infantry, dense and narrow and 
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far-stietchiag. Their shape made it impossible for 
them to form square ; they had not the front of fire 
which a line formation would have given. 

Seven regiments of the finest cavalry in the world, 
in a word, went racing down upon their unprepared 
foes on either side of the Brussels road. Two armies 
watched thdr charge. The blood of the galloping 
horsemen was kindled to fire, and in the rush and 
rapture of the charge generalship was forgotten 
Lord Uxbridge himself rode like a trooper in the 
first line. The eager impulse to reach and strike 
their foes overbore all formal tactics. The Blues 
were to be “in support” of the Household Brigade, 
the Greys of the Union Brigade. But the Blues 
quickly found their way into the front line, the 
Greys, edging past the flank of the InniskiUings, 
saw through the smoke Marcognet’s column a little 
on their left shoulder, and, wheeling slightly, rode 
straight for it. 

On the right of the Brussels road the cuirassiers 
met the life Guards gallantly enough, and the two 
fronts of charging horsemen met with a crash like 
two living walls. But the Guards, big men on big 
horses, coming down the slope at speed, literally 
smashed through their opponents and rode over 
them. The cuirassiers were rent into fragments by 
the thock, and in scattered groups, but still fight- 
ing desperately, were driven by the victorious British 

hmsamen down the slope and across the Brussels 

m 
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road. Then, bringing up their right Moulder, the 
Life Guards swept across the road in pursuit, and 
plunged into the great infantry m^4e which was 
raging on the slope beyond. 

On the left side of the road the Royals caught 
Donzelot’s column in the rapture of an imagined 
victory, when there broke upon the startled French 
this apparition of helmeted regiments of British 
cavalry riding upon them at speed. A splutter of 
alarmed musketry broke from the column, but, with- 
out drawing bridle, the Royals crashed in upon the 
helpless infantry, and the wildest scene followed. An 
English ofGlcer, recallmg the spectacle, says, “I re- 
member a dreadful confusion, thick smoke, horses 
and men tumbling headlong ; soldiers receiving 
thdr death-wounds, springing up and falling down 
dead! The ground was so covered with dead 
and dying, that we could not avoid treading on 
them.” A French officer describes the sensation 
of the moment from another standpoint: "As I 
was pushing one of our men into his proper place 
in the ranfe,” he says, “he suddenly sank under a 
sword-cut; turning briskly round, I saw the TCwgltab ' 
dragoons riding into our column in every directioa, 
cutting our men down right and left, lb vain did 
our poor fellows try to defend themsdves with their 
bayonets; they had not a chance against these 
dragoons, mounted as they were on powerful hoiseei 
The few shots this hapless and bewildered crowd 
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could fire proved as dangerous to our o\m men as 
to the cavalry. We were totally defenceless before 
these terrible dragoons.” 

Here and there a solitary French private, or 
some gallant officer, broke loose from the mass, 
and stood, single and desperate, in the rush of the 
charging horse, until trampled out of shape by the 
thundering hoofs. But the column itself was prac- 
tically destroyed in those few wild moments. The 
Innishillings were riding, drunk with the fury of 
battle, through the French column next in order. 
The Gbreys, to reach Marcognet’s column, had to pass 
through the intervals of the 92nd. This was a 
Highland regiment, still on fire with the passion of 
its own charge, and the bonneted men of the 92nd, 
as they saw the well-known grey horses of their 
cavalry kinsfolk sweep past them, kindled to a new 
excitement. The men, as an officer who was present 
records, “ simply went mad.” Wild greetings in Gaelic 
flew betwixt horsemen and footmen; many privates 
of the 92nd caught the stirrups of the Goreys, and 
raced forward with them in their charge. The whole 
TJnion Brigade counted less than 1000 sabres, each 
raiment numbering about 320 men ; but their rush 
on D’Erlon’s unhappy columns was like the passage 
of a cluster of agrolite^. Unbroken battalions of the 
bewildered French flung down their arms as they 
stood, in token of surrender, and the next day the 
muskets still lay, spread out in long and orderly 
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lines, showing where the battalions, at the mere 
spectacle of the oncoming of those fierce horsemen, 
had surrendered. 

“I never saw such a scene in all my life,” says 
Kincaid. “ Hundreds of French infantry threw them- 
selves down and pretended to be dead while the 
cavalry galloped over them, and then got up and ran 
away.” “ The solid mass I had seen twenty minutes 
before,” says another English officer, “ was there no 
more, and had now become a defenceless crowd. 
French officers were brought up from the hollow in 
great numbers, delivering up their swords. One of 
our privates brought up two, pushing them before 
Tiitti with his bayonet. They were hatless, and had a 
fiushed and vexed kind of look. They came and 
delivered their swords to our colonel, and were then 
sent to the rear.” 

But the British cavalry regiments were now com- 
pletely out of hand. The Blues still held together 
in a fashion, but the other regiments, in irregular 
clusters of eager horsemen, were charging every- 
thing within their reach. They caught two field- 
batteries in the valley, slew riders, gunners, and 
horses, and left fifteen guns useless. StiU pressing 
onward, they mounted the French ridge. The Greys 
galloped over the great battery, leaving it half de- 
stroyed, then wheeled to the left and rode eastward, 
sla3dng at will Some men from other regiments, 
pressing on, reached the second French line, broket in 
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upon some artillery waggons, the drivers, mere boys, 
sitting and weeping helplessly on their horses. The 
colonel of the Greys and the colonel of the King’s 
Dragoon Ghiards were both dain on the very crown 
of the IVench ridge. Those who from the British 
crest watched the scene, saw far away, deep in the 
masses of the French, on the slope of La BeUe Alliance, 
tiny patches of white moving fiercely to and firo, tmd 
spreading confusion everywhere. They were scattered 
groups of the Greys in the midst of their enemies I 
The British cavalry leaders by this time had begun 
to remember that they were not mere troopers, with 
no other business than the joy of fighting. Lord 
Uxbridge afterwards wrote ruefully, “ I committed a 
great mistake in having mys^ led the attack.” He 
ought to have led the second line, and kept it in 
hand to support the first line when it fell back. But 
all niceties of order had vani^ed. Colonel and 
general had jostled shoulders with the galloping 
privates, as eager as they for the combat. Sir William 
Fonsonby, the leader of the Union Brigade, rode his 
horse to a standstill in the soft deep soil of the French 
slope, was there caught by the French lanSers, and 
pierced with a score of thrusts. When the British 
cavalry leaders had; however, recovered their heads, 
the rally was sounded and an attempt made to re- 
form the squadrons. “But,” says Lord Uxbridge, 
“neither voice nor trumpet availecL” Two regiments 
of Milhaud’s cuirassiers were flung by Napoleon bim- 
VOL. IV. Q 
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self on the broken English regiments, \rhile a brigade 
of lanoeis rode in on their flank. 

With blown horses and broken order, the British 
cavalry were in turn driven down the French slope, 
and would have been literally destroyed had help not 
come. Two fine brigades of British cavalry — ^those of 
Vivian and of Vandeleur — ^were drawn up on Wdling- 
ton’s left, and Muffling urged them to move to the 
support of the broken squadrons now bemg driven 
down the French slope; but both Vivian and V andeleur 
refirsed, urging they dare not move without orders. 
Wellington’s ideas of discipline were stem, and long 
afterwards, discussing the story with Muffling, Wel- 
lington said he would have brought both of these 
generals to court-martial if they had moved, even if 
they had been successful 

As a matter of fact, Vandeleur at last did move, 
and without iostructions. His brigade consisted of 
the nth, i2th, and i 6 th Light Dragoons. Moving 
on the reverse slope of the ridge some distance, 
Vandeleur brought up the right shoulder of his 
brigade, and came over the crest, the 12th Light 
Dragoons leading. The tail end of one of D’Erlon’s 
columns yet maintained its order, and was falling 
steadily back. Boyond the column was the spectacle 
of the French lancers slaying the disordered fragments 
of the Union and Household Brigades. The 12th 
rode furiously on the French infantry column, broke 
dean through it, and spurring forward caught the 
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laaoers beyond it, in tom, on their flank. The i6th, 
riding clear of the infantry, struck the lancers 'with 
still more 'wrathful impact, and in a moment they 
were being whirled across the 'valley. Yandeleur 
kept his lines coolly in hand, but individual soldiers 
broke loose, and, in the madness of the fight, rode up 
to the French crest and were slain thera 

The broken regiments of the two brigades, covered 
by Yandeleur’s Light Dragoons, had now reached the 
British crest again. They were breathless, disordered ; 
they had left half their numbers in the valley or on 
the French slope beyond. Of one squadron of the 
1st Dragoon Guards only two men returned. “ The 
squadron,” says Tomkinson in his "Diary of a Cavalry 
OfiScer,” “rode completely into the enemy’s reserve 
and were killed.” But they had performed a mar- 
vellous feat. They had practically destroyed an in- 
fantry corps, 'with its artillery, and two brigades of 
cuirassiers; they had captured 3000 prisoners and 
two eagles. " When I was returning to our position,” 
says Lord Uxbridge, “ 1 met the Di^e of Wellington 
surrounded by his staff, who had from the high 
ground witnessed the whole affair. ... 1 never saw 
so joyous a group. . . . They thought the battle 
was over.” 

Wellington certainly did not think the battle was 
over, but even his cool impassive nature was stirred 
by that great cavalry e3p>loit. The mond effect of the 
charge was greater than even its immediate practi* 
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cal results. B’Erlon's infantry were out of the fight 
for the rest of the day ; "and,” says Lord Uxbridge, 
“ although cuirassiers frequently attempted afterwards 
to break into our lines, they always did it mcUement, 
and as if they expected something more behind the 
curtain.” Sir Bvdyn Wood sums up the story of 
this great chaige by describing it as “one of the 
most brilliant successes ever achieved by horsemen 
over infantry.” 

Cold arithmetio dissolves into mere obscuring 
vapour in the passion of Thiers’ rhetoric when 
describing this stage of the battle. Thus he turns 
the entire Union Brigade — -Boyals, TnnTgTrilliTig a^ and 
Scots Greys — ^bodily into “ Scotchmen,” and at the end 
of that magnificent charge, which wrecked D’Erlon's 
massive columns, says, “The Soots, in doleful plight, 
fdl back, leaving dead or wounded 700 or 800 
of the 1200 that originally composed their brigade.” 
The great charge, in a word, was, according to Thiers, 
a melancholy defeat for the British ! As a matter of 
fact, the Soots Greys in the long day of Waterloo 
had only 102 killed and 97 wounded; the total 
losses of the 'Union Brigade in the whole battle 
were only 526; and the .entire Uuion Brigade— 
Boyals, InniskillingB, and Greys— counted slightly 
less than icxx3 swords. 

The story of a great battle is always strangely con- 
fused and entangled, but from the account of the 
fight given by an ofSicer in Picton’s division, pub- 
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lilted in tihe United Service Magazme for 1841, it 
TTouLd seem that, when the great bulk of D’Erlon’s 
columns had been swept in ruin down the slope, one 
fragment of a column kept its order, passed tmoh- 
served by the charging horsemen, and coming up 
slowly, reached the front of Kempt’s infantry line. 
“This second column of attack,” says the writer, 
“ composed of fine, fresh-looking men, approached us 
with great steadiness and regularity, with a drummer 
at the fiank of each company. It was evidently the 
intention that they should deploy, open fire, get up 
supports, and so penetrate our line ; but, to our great 
amazement, they stood stock-still, looking like people 
bewildered. I imagine their commander must have 
been killed in coming through the hollow, as there 
was apparently no one at their head to give them 
the order to deploy: also the officer of the grenadiers, 
leading the head of the column on the point flank, 
was killed just as he gained the eminence. His 
decoration of the L^on of Honour was my only 
spMa opima of that day. 1 am of opinion, how- 
ever, that they would have deployed of their own 
accord, but some British officer called out ‘ Charge ! 
charger (he was directly knocked over with the 
word in his mouth), on which the head of the French 
column got confused, threw down its arms, accoutre- 
ments, and knapsacks, and surrendered, those in the 
rear following their example. ... I observed next 
morning, on my visit to the field, that their track up 
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the dope aad near the crest of it was marked dis- 
tinctly by their packs and accoutrements, which still 
lay on the ground as thrown off in a long line, and I 
counted about forty brass drums, mostly all of which 
were on the reverse flank of the column. Therefore 
I presume there were four regiments at least.” 

The charge of D’Erlon’s columns had, however, 
produced one curious effect, it had altered the 
physiognomy of the Britidi battle-line. The red 
battalions along its front were steady; the blue had 
in some instances vanished ; in others they had fallen 
back a little, and had lost their sharp formation. 
The pressure of Napoleon’s battle was thus already 
Tnaking evident the imequal quality of Wellington’s 
army. 

But at this stage of the battle the Prussian advance 
was also visibly affecting Napoleon’s tactics. While 
D’Erlon’s columns were forming for their attack, 
Napoleon himself saw on the heights of St. Lambert, 
far to his right, what seemed a moving shadow, but 
what was quickly discovered to be a body of troops, 
and he despatched two divisions of light cavalry 
to ascertain what these troops were. If they were 
Prussians they were to be held in check; if they 
were, as Napoleon, in deflance of reason, believed, the 
heads of Grouchy's columns, iustructioDS were to be 
given them as to the places they were to occupy. 
Before his cavalry could report, a Prussian hussar 
was brought in as prisoner who bore a letter from 
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Btilow to WellingtoiL “ The "whole Prussian army,” 
the letter ran, “ was moving from Wavre to Waterloo.” 
Kapoleou thereupon sent urgent instructions to 
Grouchy to move in the direction of Planchenoit. 
But that unfortunate general, at that very moment, 
was listening in a garden at Sart-lez-WaJhain, 
twenty-two miles distant, to the faintly-heard roll of 
the guns at Waterloo, and disputing with his generals 
as to whether he should march on that sound. 
Lobau, with the 7 oi^g Guard, was to have taken 
part in D’Erlon’s attack, but he was held back in 
readiness to move against the Prussians if necessary, 
and, later in the afternoon, with his division (10,000 
stroi^), he was despatched to resist the Prussian 
advance, taking up a position in the wood of Pari^ 
and at right angles to the French line of battle in 
front of Wellington. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE STOBY OF THE GBEAT FIOHT : THE 
CAVAIBT ONFALL 

N apoleon had now failed in two great infantry 
attacks. The battle next fell to the cavalry, 
and from four o’clock till six o’clock, through the 
1000 yards interval betwixt La Haye Sainte and 
Hougoumont, the magnificent cavalry of Napoleon’s 
army — cuirassiers, lancers, dragoons, and mounted 
chasseurs of the Guard — ^was poured in successive 
charges. No less than twelve times, indeed, Ney 
led his glittering columns of squadrons up that 
slope on to the British centre, and twelve times, 
broken, breathless, defeated, but still full of the 
fury of battle, the flood of horsemen eddied back 
down the slope. This, indeed, makes the most 
dazzling and picturesque feature in the whole phy> 
siognomy of the great fight. 

This great cavalry onfall had been foreseen and 
prepared for by the British leaders; but no one on 
the British side imagined that it would be made 
upon a portion of the hne as yet unshaken by any 
infantry attack. Napoleon denied that he ordered 
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this great cavalry effort; “it was," lie said, “pre- 
mature,” aud due entirely to the rashness of Ney 
and the warlike contagion which seized the whole 
French cavalry. As Napoleon, with his staff about 
him, watched his cavalry waste themselves on the 
English crest, he exclaimed, “He has begun an hour 
too soon.” “This man,” added Soult, speaking of 
Ney, “is always the same. He will compromise 
everything, as he did at Jena and Eylau.” “ Ney,” 
said Napoleon afterwards, “behaved like a mad- 
man! he got my cavalry massacred for me.” In 
his bulletin written after the battle Napoleon says, 
“ Oiur two divisions of cuirassiers being engaged, all 
our cavalry ran at the same moment to support 
their comrades.” 

But if all this was true, it constituted the gravest 
reproach on Napoleon’s own generalship. AlS Ney 
afterwards said, “This movement was executed under 
the eyes of the Emperor. He might have stopped 
it; he did not do so.” What, indeed, is the posi- 
tion of a general who complains that for two hours 
his cavalry, 12,000 strong, were wasted under his very 
eyes in mistaken efforts, and he never stopped them ? 

The chief fury of the great French cavalry attack 
was expended on the 3rd Division, and Shaw Kennedy, 
who was the deputy-assistant quartermaster-general 
of that division, has left an interesting accoimt of the 
formation which enabled the British squares to with- 
stand an assault so furious. That Napoleon would 
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use his oyerwhelmiug cavaliy strength was clear ; it 
was clear, too, from the formation of the ground, that 
the cavalry attack would fall on the groimd held by 
the 3rd Division ; and on the morning of the battle 
the Frinoe of Orange and General Alten debated how 
the division should be placed in view of the great 
cavalry assault sure to be directed against it Wel- 
lington rode up while the debate was in progress, 
and being referred to, answered briefly, “Form in 
the usual way,” and rode on. This scarcely settled 
the matter; and finally Shaw Kennedy asked to be 
tdlowed to form the division. 

Shaw Kennedy had seen the fury and strength 
with which the French cavalry had fallen on the 
3rd Division at Quatre Bras; in the fight now ap- 
proaching it was certain that these attacks would 
be repeated with immensely augmented power. 
From the manner in which the French guns were 
placed, it was clear, too, that the division would be 
under a heavy artillery fire. It was necessary to 
choose a formation which would enable the division 
to fall into square or extend into Ime with the 
utmost possible rapidity; and that the squares 
should be so placed as to support each other. Shaw 
Kennedy reproduces the sketch made by him on 
the morning after the battle showmg the formation 
adopted. The 3rd Division consisted of about 6000 
mem The battalions were placed so that, when it 
was necessary to meet cavalry, they fell into ob- 
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longs rather than squares, the front and rear of the 
oblongs consisting of four companies each, the sides 
of one company. The &ont line consisted of five 



of these oblongs, the second line of four, placed 
chequerwise; the oblongs of the second line ooyer- 
ing the openings in the first line. This arrangement 
gave a great front of fixe on the advancmg oavahy ; 
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and when the charging horsemen poured through 
the intervaJs in the first line, they were stiU riding 
on the fire-darting front of the oblongs of the second 
line. As they struggled, broken and ^aken, through 
this, they were instantly charged by the British 
cavalry in the rear. 

The British centre, on which the strength of the 
French cavalry was about to he hurled, was first 
swept by a heavy fire of artillery, nearly loo guns 
scourging it with grape, oonsdtuting such a con- 
centrated fury of artillery-fire as a battle-field has 
not often witnessed. Then Ney hims^ led to the 
attack Milhaud’s cuirassiers and the light cavalry 
of the Guard, forty squadrons in all. This portion 
of the British line was held, as we have seen, by 
the 3rd British division, 6000 strong; and on this 
scanty cluster of regiments 12,000 splendid horse- 
men, first and last, were hurled. The British regi- 
ments were lying down a little back from the 
ridge The ridge itself on their front seemed to 
be empty and abandoned. A few batteries occupied 
it, but the guns were without supports. 

The whole space between La Haye Sainte and 
Hougoumont at that moment appeared one on- 
coming glittering mass, an undulating sea of crested 
helmets, gleaming spear-points and sword-blades, 
tossing heads of horses, with red expanded nos- 
trils and flowing manes. That huge mass of men 
and horses, glittering with steel and gay with 
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coloar, undulating with each ciurve of the ground 
over which it passed, and filling the air with the 
tumult and clang of its approach, formed a moving 
target upon which the British guns played with 
dea^y effect. But, with a front of from four to 
fflght squadrons, the mass came steadily on. Mac- 
ready, who served in the 30th, gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the French cavalry as they came near. “As 
soon as they quickened their trot into a gallop,” he says, 
“the cuirassiers bent their heads so that the peaks 
of their helmets looked like vizors, and they seemed 
cased in armour from the head to the s^dle.” 

The gallant French horsemen thus rode with bent 
heads and swords pointed forward, the officers on 
their flanks. They mounted the crest: the British 
gunners, firing their last charge point-blank into the 
mass when at a few yards distant, abandoned their 
guns, and ran to fling themselves for shelter beneath 
the bayonets of the nearest squares. Then the 
French cavalry saw spread before them the barrier 
in their path — nine steadfast squares, five in the 
first fine, four in the second, covering the intervals. 
These red oblongs, steel-edged and steadfast, were 
suddenly edged with smoke and flame, — the darting 
pointed flame of musketry volleys, — as the galloping 
French came near. The flame ran round, three faces 
of each square as the ohargicg squadrons broke in 
two, and swept past their flanks upon the second 
line. Here a zigzag of fire ran round the faces of 
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a new line of sqxiares, and through the lanes between 
the squares, scourged thus with deadly musketry 
fire, the French cavalry broke, to be instantly charged 
by the British horsemen in the open ground beyond, 
and driven back through the tangle of squares agun, 
smitten with incessant volleys, till they eddied back- 
ward in disorder over the crest. 

On that mass of moving and glittering steel 
the storm of English bullets played with terrible 
effect “Through the smoke could be seen helmets 
fitUing, steeds rearing in agony and terror, the riders 
falling prone.” Some of the leading files tried to 
back their horses on to the square, as they would 
not face the bayonet points. But these gallant 
horsemen were quickly shot dowm When at last 
the disordered mass had disappeared over the crest, 
then the British gunners ran out, and poured on the 
recoilmg squadrons a tempest of grape-shot. Down 
in the valley the ofScers, with uplifted swords and 
shrill outcries, rallied their broken squadrons, dressed 
their lines again, and led them once more to the 
charge. Twelve times over that wild scene was re- 
peated, and with each charge new masses of oavaliy 
joined in the fight. 

When that first long wave of battle, crested with 
steel and moving in thunder, burst upon the ridge, 
who can doubt but that amongst Wellington's raw 
militia lads, at least, a strange thrill of startled feel- 
ing ran. Here was such a cavalry attack being 
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launched upon them as perhaps no earthly battle* 
field had ever yet beheld ! But the stubborn ’Ru gliah 
kept their dogged lines, and poured their musketry 
fire with unfaltering diligence into that great wave 
of rushing horsemen. Presently, indeed, the English 
squares b^;an to realise their power. They met each 
new storm of cavalry attack with a coolness not 
unflavoured with contempt The difficulty of the 
officers, in some cases at least, was to keep the 
impatient ranks steady, so as to allow the fi^rench 
squadrons to come near enough before they fired. 

On the French side Thiers shows clearly the pro- 
cess by which, without order, or even against orders, 
one body of the French cavalry after another was 
drawn into the madness and rapture of the ride on 
the English centre. Napoleon, he says, gave N^ 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers for the purpose of piercing the 
shaken British line above La Haye Sainte. The 
advance of that mass of glittering horsemen fixed the 
attention of the whole French army. As it passed 
before the light cavalry of the Guard, drawn up in 
squadrons, Milhaud himself grasped the Tianii of 
Lefebvre-Desnouttes, and cried, "I am going to 
charge; support me.” Lefebvre-Desnouttes caught 
fire, or perhaps took Milhaud’s words as an order, 
and at once put his squadrons in movement in sup- 
port of Milhau d. When the first and second charges 
had been repulsed, and cuirassiers and lancers in 
broken order were recoiling down the slope of the 
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British ridge, Key, his coat and hat tom by balls, 
Tnld with the excitement of the charge, looked 
ropmd aqd saw on the French ridge yet another 
body of cuirassiers, and 2000 mounted grenadiers of 
the Guard, watching the fight with breariiless excite- 
ment. Almost with a gesture Ney drew them into 
the combat, and led them in a mad ride through 
the chequer of the English squares. 

EeUerman was next sent into the fray, according 
to one account, by Napoleon’s direct orders, and this 
time seventy squadrons, in one furious charge, were 
launched on the tormented British centre. “At this 
stage,” says Thiers, “ the heavy cavalry of the Guard 
hastened forward, though nobody knew why.” Some 
of its officers had ridden far to the fiK>nt watching the 
fight ; they saw the abandoned English guns on the 
ridge, and the squadrons of French horse beyond 
riding to and iro amoxgst the Engliifix squares as 
though they owned them. They flourished their 
swords and cried “ Victory.” “ On this,” says Thiers, 
“the nearest squadron, regarding tMs as a signal to 
charge, advanced at a trot. The entire mass followed, 
yielding to a species of mechanical impulse;” and 
another mass 2000 strong of dragoons and lancers 
was thus poured on the tormented plateau, and led 
by Ney himself against “the brazen wall of the 
British squares.” In this way, apparently without 
plan, by the mere contagion of the fight, or by the 
fiery and reckless ardour of Ney, the whole strength 
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of the French oavaliy iras poured in twelye con-> 
secutire chatges on the British position. 

During the early stages of these charges the fight> 
ing had one uniform charaoteristie. The charge 
was delivered in mass at a slow trot up the slope; 
the pace was quickened into a gallop when the crest 
was reached. In the scene that followed, the double 
line of oblongs resembled little red islets, fringed with 
gleaming steel, with jets of red flame and clouds of 
drifting smoke, and set in a sea of rushing horsemen 
and waving swords and glittering accoutrements. In 
the centre of each British square were two or three 
mounted officers coolly watching the scene. Nothing 
could surpass the dogged courage of these little 
hunutfi islets, on which so fierce a surge of battle 
was breaking. Once or twice, indeed, a wounded 
horse, staggering forward as it feU, struck the front 
of a square, and for the moment disordered it ; but 
instantly the ftont was dressed sgain. 

The Hanoverian squares by no means reached the 
iron coolness of the British regiments. Thus a staff 
officer, describing the scene, says: "I repeatedly 
noticed unsteadiness amongst them, and men running 
&om them to the rear. It was amusing at times ; 
several would start from an angle of a square, and 
immediately one or two staff officers would gallop 
off to intercept them in their flight, and always 
succeeded in driving them back to their colours, 

I assisted in this duty more than once, smd was 

VOL. IV, R 
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surprised at the readiness 'with whi^joh this forei^era 
returned as soon as we got into their rear.” de- 
scribing the manner in which the horsemen oame 
on, the staff officer says: “The squadr^ thundered 
on for a brief space, then opened edged 

away from every volley. Sometimes they even 
halted and turned before they had been fired at — 
sometimes after receiving the fire of the standing 
ranks only. Some halted, riiouted, and flourished 
their sabres ; individuals and small parties here and 
there rode close up to the ranks. At some points 
they actually cut at the bayonets with their swords, 
and fired their pistols at the officers. Sometimes the 
whole mass would halt and gaze at the formidable 
triple row of bayonets; then two or three individuals 
might be seen to leave their places in the ranks, 
striving by force and gesture to urge them forward. 
Placing their helmets on their swords, they waved 
them aloft, a bootless display of gallantry; for the 
fine fellows addressed remaiped unmovable, knowing 
that certain death would be the consequence of any 
nearer approach" 

It is curious to note how the cool, unshaken valour 
of the Sritish infantiy impressed even the Erenoh, 
A French officer of cuirassiers long afterwards told 
the mess of the 51st, that when his regiment 'was 
re-forming for a new attack just near the British 
position, he observed that the men of the 5 ist hod 
ordered their arms and 'were standing at ease. “ See 
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hoT coolly those feUovs take it,” he said to his 
major. "That must be one of the old Penmsula 
regiments, and we shall make no impression on it.” 

It is impossible for a body of men — ^least of all 
Frenchmen — to keep for two hours in a fiery effer- 
Tesoence of excitement, especially when the excitement 
has not been fanned by success. In their later 
charges the horsemen came on as bravely as ever, but 
much more slowly and oooUy. Having expended all 
their pistol-cartridges, shouted themselves hoarse, 
and ridden their horses almost to a stand-still, they 
resorted to what may be called facial warfare. “ The 
troopers,” says an actor in the scene, “would en- 
compass us with fierce gesticulations and angry 
scowls, in which a display of incisorB became very 
apparent to all. These peculiarities of maimer, of 
looks, and gesticulations, amongst the Frendi became 
so remarkable towards the end of the day, consequent 
upon a repetition of failures, and the attacks being 
sustained by our side wjth such coolness, and even 
good-humour, that wiieh the colonel issued the 
command to prepare for cavalry, his ofScers would 
thunder out the exhortation to the men — ^having a 
tincture of sarcasm in it — ^‘How, men, make faces I’ ” 
The charge of the wearied French cavalry, in a 
word, cooled down to an exhausted walk; mail-clad 
cuirassiers, spear-armed lancers, dragoons with naked 
swords, rode to and fro on the ridge, to use Wel- 
lington’s phrase, “ as though they owned it." “ I had 
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tlie infontiy,” he said, “ for some time in squares, aad 
the Freuch oaTaliywalking about us as if it had been 
their o\m.” The English squares and the French 
squadrons, said Lord Uxbridge, "seemed almost, for 
a short time, hardly taking any notice of each 
other.” 

“The French cavalry," wrote another officer, “were 
riding about amongst our squares iu a manner never 
before seen; when, all firing having ceased, they 
might have been mistaken by any one unacquainted 
with the uniforms for our own. While large bodies 
occupied spaces between the squares of infantry on 
the crest of the allied position, smaller parties might 
be seen riding round them, and even menacing those 
of the second line.” The French cavalry, in a word, 
had exhausted its attacking power. The squares 
were inexpugnable, Yet the proud Frenchmen, 
though they could not conquer, scarcely knew how 
to yield. 

Napoleon was accustomed to say afterwards that 
if Murat had led his cavalry at Waterloo ho would 
have broken tho English squares. Some one asked 
Wellington if he thought Murat would have done 
this. “No,” he answered, “he would notl Nor ten 
Murats 1” 

Thiers’ rhetoric, it will be noticed, achieves for 
Neys cavalry a much mure shining degree of success 
than was attained by their own swor^ “In their 
first charge,” he says, “they galloped upon .Altai’s 
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division, broke the squares, and commenced a furious 
slaughter. Our cuirassiers glutted their rage by a 
merciless massacre of the English.” The light cavalry 
of the Guard next joined in the m§lee, and "broke 
some more squares.” Kellerman’s squadrons next 
appeared on the scene. Thej' "broke the first line 
of the British entirely,” “cut to pieces” Alten’s 
unfortunate division once more, and “ broke several 
squares.” Next came the heavy cavalry of the Guard, 
and they “did -wonders in breaking the squares.” 
Kellerman’s carabineers in reserve next rode furiously 
on to the ridge, “ broke several squares, cut the men 
in pieces, and destroyed three-fourths of their second 
human wall.” After so many squares had been 
“broken,” it is a marvel that anything was left stand- 
ing 1 As a matter of fact, there were only nine oblongs 
on the ridge when the helmets of Ney’s cuirassiers 
first came over the crest, and there were exactly nine 
— somewhat shrunken in size, it is true, but quite 
unshaken in form and order — when the last French 
horseman had vanished in retreat. Thiers must be 
left to the occupation of breaking — ^with the help of 
his ink-bottle — entirely imaginary squares — a literary 
feat which has much consoled French imagination. 
But, as a matter of sober history, 12,000 French 
cavalry rode for two hours round those nine dogged 
oblongs, and not one was wrecked. 

The squares suflfered most, as a matter of fact, 
during the intervals when the French squadrons had 
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ebbed from the ridge, and, with much clamour, were 
re-forming in the valley below. Then thd French 
guns had their chance, and smote with gleat riaugjjiter ' 
the solid masses of British infantry* A single 4|(^on 
bail is said to have riain seventeen men in the -raj:^ 
of the /isb “There was,” says an officer dfjihe 
52nd, “ one incessant roar of round ^hot iffiells 
passing over us or through our r aniri^ * ^i^e of 
the French light batteries were brought 4^ t6 
British rid^ itself, and, dred at point-blank dfiH 
tance on the squares. By a single blast of grape 
one side of a German square was literally blown 
away. 

The British guimers fought magnfficently. When 
before, indeed, had English artillerymen, lying for a 
moment of shelter beneath the friendly bayonets of 
an English square, to watch their guns in posses- 
sion of French cavalry, and to run out, as the 
wave of hostile swordsmen flowed back over the 
ridge, re-load their pieces, and keep up a frantic 
fire until a new wave of hehneted and sworded foes 
swept once more over the guns^ How magnifi- 
cently, and with what deadly effisct the British 
batteries of horse-artillery fought that day can only 
be realised by one who reads the thrillbog tale of 
Mercer's guns. 

After their twelve charges on the British squares, 
the exhausted horsemen owned themselves beaten. 
But it was not till nearly two-thirds of their number 
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strewed the narrow plateau on which the English 
stood, or the slope that led to it. Nothing indeed 
* in this wonderf^ duel betwixt 6000 British infantry 
and dt»,ooo splendid French cavalry is more wonder- 
ful t’hn.n the completeness with which this great body 
of 'proud and gallant horsemen was destroyed. A 
hundred wrecked squadrons drew off in all stages of 
disintegration, but as an organised body Napoleon’s 
jrhole caarahy was destroyed. 

By six o’clock the French cavalry attack had ex- 
hausted itself, and Ney sent a message to Napoleon 
fbsking for infantry to support these cavalry rushes. 
This drew hrom Emperor the angry exclamation, 
•< Infantiy' I Wh^ does he suppose I can get them ? 
Does he expect me, to make them ? ” On the other 
hand, Wellington, as he watched this third great 
effort to break his line fail, cried to Adam, in a 
very brisk and animated manner, “By G— — , Adam, 
I think we shall beat them yet!’’ That “yet” is 
expressive; it reveals the strain on Wellington’s 
mind, and the mood— stubborn but not sanguine— 
in which he was fighting Waterloo. 

At some hour which it is difficult to fix, but during 
the later stages of the cavahy charges, the assault 
on La Haye Sainte was renewed, and this time with 
success. The Germans, under Baring, hdd that post 
gallantly. Even when the French had gained tho 
orchard to the south. Baring’s men stubbornly clung 
to the buildings nearest the British lino. At last 
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aiQTnunition failed. The Germans ■were armed with 
rifles, and no supplies of the special cartridges they 
needed reached them. The triumphant French broke 
in ; many climbed on the roof and shot down the 
defenders beneath them; and towards six o’clock 
Baring himself, with a handful of his gallant men, 
smoke-blackened and exhausted, escaped to the 
British ridge, and the French hdd the farmhouse, 
with the gravel-pit on the other side of the road 
above it 

They had now established themselves within sixty 
yards of the British crest, and it seemed as if the 
wasted lines of the British infantry might be easily 
broken. A massive infantry attack, supported by 
cavalry and with guns on its flanks, might well 
have broken through at that point. But Napoleon’s 
infantry resources were by this time almost ex- 
hausted Beille’s corps was entangled in the bloody 
fight round llougoumont; B’Erlon’s columns had 
never recovered from the tempestuous rush of the 
Household and the Union Brigades. Ne/s cavalry, 
too, had been practically wrecked in their two hours’ 
wrestle with the indomitable -British squares. But 
La Haye Sainte and the gravel-pit became the centre 
of a fierce and sustained skirmishing attack by the 
men of Bonzolet’s division, a skirmishing onslaught 
that grew ever more venomous and angry, till it 
shook the British line against which it was directed. 
How deadly was this infantry attack may be judged 
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from the fate of the 27tL This fine regiment had 
marched from Ghent all through the night of the 
17th; it reached Waterloo at 9 o’clock on the mom> 
ing of the battle, the ^n falling into an oshausted 
slumber as soon a% IfljKhad gained the post assigned 
to them. The thunuOT of the battle failed to awaken 
them ; but, later in the afternoon, they were aroused 
and brought up to the line above La Haye Sainte. 
And in a space of time to be measured in minutes, 
literally every second man in the regiment was shot 
down I 

Sometimes the British re^ments charged forward, 
and for a moment drove back these galling and 
deadly skirmishers. The sharpest fighting took place 
just where, through a somewhat deep cutting, the 
Brussels road crossed the edge of the rid^e. A 
staff officer of Ficton’s division describes a curious 
atmospheric effect which attended one of theso 
ohargea "The slanting rays of the setting sun,” 
he says, "reaching us through the medium of the 
smoke from the guns, rendered the atmosphere a 
camera obscura on a grand scale. Our horizon was 
exactly on a levdL with the ground on which the 
contest between the two advances was going on, and 
we could see the figures, as on a camera obscura 
brought out in strong relief, and flitting backwards 
and forwards like shadows. Sometimes the French 
darted forward out of the ravine and fired one by 
one, others behind them advanced some step and 
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fired also, his neighbour again preceded him, and 
so on, till they came up to our advance (who had in 
like manner kept up a fire), and at last were almost 
muzzle to muzzle. Neither party would recede. 
The contest was terrible. The British recoil a few 
paces 1 All is lost, we thought, though we said nothing, 
though highly excited, and with beating hearts, as 
if we were watching a prize-fight. Again the British 
rally; they pudi the French back, step by step, by 
dint of musketry, and almost muzzle to muzzle, over 
the ravine, or small breastwork, in disorder.” 

This stage of the struggle — the fourth great 
stage of the battle— was attended with one tragedy. 
With boyish rashness, the Prince of Orange ordered 
Colonel Ompteda, who commanded a brigade of the 
German Legion, to take forward a battalion and 
drive back a colunm of French infantry. At that 
moment Ompteda had no cavalry to support him, and 
the helmets of some squadrons of French cuirassiers 
oould be seen over the ridge, ■ It was certedn that an 
infantry line moving down the slope would be in- 
stantly charged and destroyed. The Prince of Orange 
would listen to no remonstrance, and repeated 1^ 
order to attack in line with bayonet. Ompteda^ a 
soldier of the finest type, calmly replied, “Well, I 
will,” drew his sword, ordered his battalion to form 
line, said to his lieutenant-colonel, “ Try and save my 
two nephews," and rode out m advance of his men. 

The French, according to one account, "seemed 
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astoui^ed at the extraordinary calm approach of the 
solitary horseman, whose white plume showed him 
to be an ofiBicer of high rank.” Ompteda rode straight 
up to the French muskets, but before his men could 
reach him the cuirassiers were upon them, flank and 
rear, and out of the whole battalion only six officers 
and eighteen unwounded men found their way back 
to the British ridge. The Prince of Orange himself 
later in the day was woimded, a fortunate circum- 
stance for his fame; it helped the world to forget 
that he had destroyed one regiment at Quatre Bras, 
and another at Waterloo, through pure incompetency 
and rashness. 

The flags of the British regiments were convenient 
targets for the French guns, and a dreadful fire 
was concentrated upon them. The 40th had nearly 
twenty sergeants killed and wounded while carrying 
its flags ; those of the 42nd were entirely shot away 
and nothing but the poles left. The 30th and the 
731^ sHut their flags out of action, so muixlerous was 
the fire they attracted. It is an odd proof of the 
jealous regard of the regiment for its colours, that 
later in the day, when the 72nd formed fours for 
the final advance, the officer in command rolled the 
colours round the body of a trustworthy sergeant. 
There were no officers left to carry them ! 



CHAPTER XIX 


THB 6T0B7 OF THE OBEAT FIOHT ; THE 
SCENE ON THE BIDOE 

T he figlxt had now raged for nearly seven hours, 
and the very appearance of the heroic but 
wasted British lines showed how fierce the struggle 
had been. La Haye Saonte had fallen. Hougoumont 
was in flames. Along the British crest the batteries 
stfil fired, but the slain gunners lay thick about their 
pieces and many a gun was rilenced. The Britirii 
brigades had shrunk almost to regiments, the regi- 
ments to companies. The cavalry had suffered almost 
as much as the infantry. " Where is your brigade ? ” 
Vivian asked Lord Edward Somerset, who com- 
manded the Household Brigade. “Here,” said Lord 
Edward, pointing to two scanty squadrons, with many 
riderless and woimded horses. The two magnifi- 
cent cavalry brigades, that rode with such power 
on D'Erlon’s columns, had shrunk to a couple of 
squadrons at nightfaU. Some of the squares had 
fallen back for shelter from the ridge, and the posi- 
tions they had first occupied were still perfectly 
defined on the trodden and muddy soil by the 
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dead that lay in ranks. Seen sometimes through 
the whirling smoke, the square of the dead looked 
more solid than the square of the living. 

Long after the battle Wellington remarked of this 
period of the day, “I looked ofbener at my watch 
thaTi at anything else. I knew that if my troops 
could keep their position till night, I must be jdined 
by Bliicher before morning, and we should not have 
left Bonaparte an army next day. But I was glad 
as one hour of daylight slipped away after another, 
and our position was still maintained.” 

“ The officer commanding the 27th regiment,” says 
Picton's staff officer, “when there was a temporary 
cessation of fire from artillery, rode up to our major, 
and announced that he had barely an officer left to 
command each company. Major Browne offered to 
lend him some from the 40tL This, however, was 
at once imperatively declined. ‘ The sergeants of the 
raiment liked to oommapd the companies,’ he smd, > 
• and he would be loth to deprive them of the 
honour.’” At one stage a couple of sergeants of the 
73rd came up to Major Kelly and told him they had 
no one to command them, their officers being all 
killed or wounded. Kelly was on the staff of his 
division, but he told the sergeants he would come 
and command the regiment himselfi The men of 
the 73xd cheered as Kelly came up to be their leader, 
and the cheer had an unexpected effect It was 
canght up by t^e regiments <xa either side and ran 
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far, and the ^rave of exultant sound instantly stiffened 
the sorely shaken line. 

With La Haye Sainte in French hands the centre 
of Wellington’s army lay uncovered, and &om a 
distance of scarcely sixty yards the French, pushing 
forward mfantiy and guns, were able to pour a most 
desttuctiTe fire on Alton’s left and Kempt’s right. 
Ompteda’s brigade was practically destroyed, and 
Shaw Keimedy galloped direct to Wellington and 
reported that his line of battle immediately behind 
La Haye Sainte was practically broken; the whole 
space between Halkett’s and Kempt’s brigade was 
empty. At that moment, in Shaw Kennedjr’s judg- 
ment, and at that point, the whole issue of the 
battle was in peril Napoleon, however, failed to 
push his attack at the vital point with overmastering 
energy, while Wellington showed the utmost coolness 
and resource. He bade Kennedy “get all the 
German troops of the division on the spot you can, 
and all the guns you can find;” while he in person 
brought up some Brunswick troops, “In no other 
part of the action,” says Kennedy, “was the Duke of 
Wellington exposed to so much personal risk as on 
this occasion, as he was necessarily under a close 
and most destructive infantry fire at a very diort 
distance, and at no other period of the day were 
his great qualities as a commander so strongly 
brought out.” 

But the French, too, were shaken by the long etcain 
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of the fight. “ The attacks” says Mitchell, “no longer 
bore the appearance of being made by disdplined and 
well-organised troops, but resembled rather the fierce 
and irregidar onsets made by the soldiers of tho 
Middle Ages, who rushed forward in large or small 
bands, as accident or the influence of favourite 
leaders prompted, in order to try their individual 
courage against whatever adversaries some similar 
impulse might throw in their way.” 

For two hours there was a sort of procession of 
these unrelated, wrathful, and desperate attacks on the 
British line at this poiut, attacks which represented 
not any effort of generalship on the part of the 
French, but the fury of individual combatants. Two 
or three squadrons of cuirassiers, with half a battalion 
of infantry, apparently under some self-elected leader, 
would suddenly emerge from the smoke, dash in on 
the slender British line, persist in the attack till most 
were shot down, then the survivors stalked sullenly 
back into the smoke again. More than once a single 
French cavalry officer rode alone at the Fn gliAb line, 
like a Malay running amuck, and perished there. 

The spot above La Haye Sainte became a sort of 
“ duelling-post ” betwixt the two armies. A hundred 
successive combats were waged on it. The French 
infantry attack grew deadlier. "For two or three 
hours,” says Elincaid, “ there was no variety with us, 
but one continued blaze of musketry. The aimAVA 
hung so thick about that, though not more tbon 
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eighty yards apart, we could only distinguish eaoh 
other by the flashes of tho pieces. Our division, 
which had stood upwards of 5000 men at the begin- 
ning of the battle, had dwindled down into a solitary 
line of skirmishers, The 27th were literally lying 
dead in square a few yards behind us. I had never 
yet heard of a battle in which everybody was killed ; 
but this seemed likely to be an exception, as we were 
all going by turns.” 

The atmosphere of the battle at this stage is 
graphically described by Mercer, whose battery of 
artillery, forming part of the reserve, was suddenly 
called to the front by Sir Augustus Frazer in person. 
The battery went forward at the gallop. “I rode 
with Frazer,” says Mercer, “whose face was as black 
as a chimney-sweep’s from the smoke, and the jacket- 
sleeve of his right arm tom open by a musket-ball 
or case-shot, which had merely grazed his flesh. As 
we went along, he told me that the enemy had 
assembled an enormous mass of heavy cavalry in 
front of the point to which he was leading us, and 
that in all probability we should immediatdy be 
charged on gaining our position. ' The DukeV» orders, 
however, are positive,’ he added, ‘that in the event 
of their persevering and charging home, you do not 
expose your men, but retire with them into the 
adjacent squares of infantry.’ ” 

“ As he spoke, we were ascending the reverse slope 
of the main portion. We breathed a itew atmos- 
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phere; the air was suffocatingly hot, resembling that 
issuing firom an oven. We were enveloped in thiok 
smoke, and, malgre the incessant roar of cannon 
and musketry, could distinctly hear around us a 
mysterious humming noise, like that which one hears 
of a summer’s evening proceeding from myriads of 
black beetles ; caimon-shot, too, ploughed the ground 
in ail directions, and so thick was the hail of balls 
and bullets that it seemed dangerous to extend the 
arm lest it should be tom off In spite of the serious 
situation in which we were, I could not help being 
somewhat amused at the astonishment expressed by 
our surgeon (Hitchins), who heard for the first time 
this sort of music. He was close to me as wo 
ascended the slope, and, hearing this infernal carillon 
about his ears, began staring round in the wildest and 
most comic manner imaginable, twisting himself 
firom side to side, exclaiming, ‘ My God, Mercer, what 
is that? What is all this noise? How curious! 
How very curious 1’ And then, when a cannoU’shot 
rushed hisaing past, ‘There ! there ! What is it all ? ’ ” 
The scene to the rear of the British army was as 
remarkable, if not as tragical, as that on its front. 
In an army of such mixed nationalities and un- 
certain d^rees of loyalty, the drift of stragglers to 
the reax was more than ordinarily great, “The 
roads,” says Mitchell, "were crowded with broken 
carriages, wounded men, dismounted dragoons, and 
an innumerable train of followers and attendants, 
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vliose rery existence had hardly before been sus- 
pected. The soldiers of some of the foreign corps 
attended a wounded comrade in whole bands: one 
man carried the sufferer’s cap, another his musket, 
a third his knapsack; and the bleeding invalid him- 
self was often supported by as many Mends as could 
possibly assist him: most of these compassionate 
persons forgot to return to the field.” "Whole com- 
panies of certain regiments,” says an eye-witness, 
“seemed to have marched off, for I saw arms piled 
with some regularity, fires blazing, and cooking 
kettles suspended over them, while men were lying 
about, smoking, sleeping, or engaged in culinary 
operations, as coolly as if no enemy was within a 
day’s march of them. That such should have been 
the scene within half a mile of the battlefield is, 1 
imagine, without a parallel in the annals of warfare, 
but really ought not to surprise us when we consider 
how many thousands had no stomach for the fight” 
All this makes intelligible Huffling’s story, how 
that, when the leading files of Ziethen’s Prussians 
caught their first glimpse of the battlefield from the 
nearest height, they suddenly turned round and 
mardied briskly back Muffling rode at speed to 
learn the secret of this extraordinary movement, and 
found that the Frusrians believed that what they 
saw was the spectacle of the whole British left wing 
in full retreat; and only on Muffling explaining tliat 
these were mere swarms of stragglers and deserters, 
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and that the British hue remained unbroken, did 
Ziethen consent to advance. 

The forest tracks behind Waterloo, however, showed 
other and nobler scenes than these. Carey, an officer 
in the commissariat department, after describing the 
tide of fugitives flowing towards Brussels — Belgians 
in whole companies, both horse and foot, woimded 
soldiers, prisoners, camp-followers, &c.— describes 
how a detachment of Scots Greys and Tn-niRTrilling 
Dragoons came riding proudly through this ignoble 
multitude. They were some twenty-five in number ; 
every man bore some bloody wound. Some had lost 
their helmets and had handkerchieffi bound round 
their heads, from under which the blood ran thick 
over their faces. Their uniforms were tom; the 
horses they rode were, in many instances, gashed 
with sword-cuts ; but the men rode with a proud and 
fierce air. They were convoying two French eagles 
captured in the great charge which had destroyed 
D’Erlon’s massive columna One captured eagle was 
carried high in air, the other had been broken from 
its pole in the struggle to capture it. 

Equally striking was the spectacle of a detachment 
of British artillery, with ammunition, pushing their 
way— -silent, grim, and resolute— through the stream 
of fugitives towards the battle raging in the front, a 
picture of disciplined valour. The duster of Greys 
and Inniskillings, bloody with sword-wounds, but 
carrying their captured eagle high amid the dis- 
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orderly rout fleeing from the battle, offers the more 
picturesque spectacle perhaps ; but that tiny detach* 
ment of British artillery, pushing resolutely on with 
trained and silent courage to the front, where their 
countrymen were dying, while the tide of rabble 
flowed past them towards Brussels, is a fine picture 
of loyal and disciplined valour. 



CHAPTER XX 


THB STORY OF THE OBEAT FIGHT : THE DEFEAT 
OF THE OLD GUARD 

B ut Blticher’s battle was now telling with great 
effect on Napoleon’s right wing. Few things in 
the history of war are more impressive than the story 
of the loyalty and energy with which Blttcher 
struggled over the cross-roads from Wavre to join 
his English ally at Waterloo. The march was of 
extraordinary difficulty. “The rivulets had become 
torrents; every hollow was filled with water; some 
of the forest roads actually resembled watercourses, 
through which the men had to wade for hundreds 
of yards together ; deep pools of water, that constantly 
forced the troops to break their files, had been formed 
in every direction. The columns extended at times 
over miles of ground. If the cavalry and infantry 
were retarded by such obstacles, the case was far 
worse with the artillery. The guns frequently sank 
axle-deep into the loamy soil, and had to be worked 
out by the tired and exhausted soldiers.” When the 
tired soldiers seemed about to give up, Blhcher 
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appealed to them as his “children” not to make him 
break faith mth Wellington. 

, Late in the afternoon news came that Thielemann, 
who covered BlUcher’s rear-guard, was being attacked 
at Wavre. The belated Grouchy had at last reached 
that town, and was falling upon the Prussians he 
found in possession of it But nothing shook or 
changed the purpose of the indomitable Blucher. 
“Tell him to do his best,” was the Marshal’s reply 
to Thielemann’s demand for reinforcements; “the 
campaign of Belgium must be decided at Mont St 
Jean, and not at Wavre.” 

The real time of the arrival of the Prussians is one of 
the most clearly defined facts of the whole history of 
thebattla AH the witnesses agree upon it Gourgand 
says that “at half-past four General Domont ob- 
served a division of 8000 to 10,000 Prussians debouch- 
ing from the woods of Frischenois.” The Prussian 
ofiElcial account says: “It was half-past four o’clock. 
The difficulties of the road had retarded the march of 
the Prussian columns, so that only two brigades had 
arrived at the covered position which was assigned 
them. The generals resolved to b^;in the attack 
with the troops which they had at hand.” Bibome 
says that at half-past four o’clock the Prussian fores 
which had come up omoimted to i6,ocx} men. 

Welliogton, indeed, long afterwards declared, “1 
saw the Prussians, within four miles of us. filing over 
a stream at ten o’clock in the morning; but the im- 
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pediments were so great th.at they did not reach us 
till seven in the evening.” But Wellington was 
plainly mistaken. He did not see the Prussians so 
soon, nor did they arrive so late, as he imagined. 
A little later than half-past four Billow’s attack on 
Napoleon’s right was in progresa Napoleon, as 
we have seen, had sent Lobau with 10,000 of the 
Young Guard to keep back the Prussian advance. 
Plonchenoit was, for the French, a very strong posi- 
tion. The village church is surrounded by a low 
stone wall, curving like a horse-shoe, and command- 
ing the exit of both the lanes which run through 
the village. The French held the villago and the 
curving wall m great strength. The Prussians ad- 
vanced ia solid column up the lanes, and were 
shot down in whole battalions. The murderous 
slaughter round the churchyard held by the Fraach 
in Planohenoit explains the great loss sustained 
by Blucher’s forces on June 18. In spite, how- 
ever, of the most gallant resistance, Lobau was 
steadily pushed back, and Napoleon had to send a 
division of the Old Guard to his support. About 
the same time Ziethen came into touch with Wel- 
lington’s left wing, though their first contribution 
to the fight was very disastrous to the BritisL A 
battery of Prussian guns mistook an English battery 
for an enemy, opened a cruel flank fire upon it, and 
almost completely wrecked it 
But the pressure of Bltloher’s advance had already 
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dra^ at least i6,ocx> good troops firom Ifapoleon’s 
reserve, wliile Ziethen's advance had made Welling- 
ton’s left safe. Napoleon was now fighting on two 
fronts at once. He had reckoned on defeating Bltlcher 
and Wellington separately, but Bluoher and Welling- 
ton were now closing in resistless strength upon him. 
Napoleon’s hand, in a word, was caught betwixt the 
hammer and the anvil 

Napoleon now delivered his last stroke on the 
stubborn British front He flung his famed and 
invincible Guard into the fight Napoleon in person 
formed the Old Guard for its assault. The attacking 
column consisted of ten battalions, with two batta- 
lions held as a reserve; it was a force 6000 or ycoo 
strong, the very flower of Napoleon’s army. It is still 
a matter of vehement dispute whether the Guard was 
formed in two columns or one. The balance of evi- 
dence seems to show that it was intended to form a 
single column; but, as it moved, it parted into two 
flragments, and each fragment moved on a slightly 
different course from the other, the general point 
of attack being towards the British right centre. 
Napoleon himself, with a &et<se gesture, pointed out to 
the battalions of the Guard the path they were to 
take, and told them he must sleep in Brussels that 
night, and they must make a way for him. The 
advance of the Guard was well known to be the 
crowning and decisive stroke in Napoleon’s battles, 
and, as the great bearskin caps of the G^lard became 
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•visible, mo-ving down tibe French front, the ■whole 
battle seemed to deepen in fury. The French guns 
flamed anew along the whole ridge; the deadly 
skirmishing Are far up the British slope, and espe- 
cially above La Haye Sainte, grew flercer. It was 
the crisis of the day’s flght. 

Napoleon’s fourth attack, as we have seen, had 
gained a real amount of success; but, curiously 
enough, Napoleon failed to see, or failed to use, the 
success he had won. In his flfth attack — that of 
the Imperial Guard — he completely ignored the 
advantage which the capture of La Haye Sainte 
gave him. Had the Guard attacked firom La Haye 
Sainte, its advance would have been covered to 
■within sixty yards of the British line; it would have 
struck that line at its weakest point, and would have 
had the highest chance of success. Napoleon, how- 
ever, launched his Guard on that part of the line 
held by Maitland’s br%ade of the British Ghiards. 
This was the only one of Napoleon's flve attacks 
which was of a combined and general character. 
Along the whole battle-front the strife re-awoke. 

Wellington, ■with cool skill, strengthened the point 
on which it was clear the assault of the Old Guard 
would break. He brought up his last reserves — 
many of them, unfortunately, Nassauers, on whom 
little reliance was to be placed. His sole remaining 
cavaliy, the brigades of Tman and Yandeleur, ■were 
summoned from the left wing. Maitland’s Guards 
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held that point in the line on which the French 
Ghiard was moving, but they were kept back below 
the ridge and out of sight The English Guards had 
marched out two days before 1997 strong. On the 
evening of Waterloo, they numbered only 1627; 
when they swung into line to meet the attack of the 
Imperial Guard, they had not 120a To the right 
of Maitland were the scanty remains of the 95th and 
of the 71st, and the far-famed 52nd, a formidable 
regiment nearly 1000 strong, under one of the best 
soldiers that fought at Waterloo, Sir John Colbome, 
and destined to play a remarkable port in the 
struggle that followed Adam’s whole brigade had 
numbered when the campaign began 2621 ; it was 
now less than 2000 . 

Just at this stage of the fight, the sound of 
heavy guns far to the French right grew deeper and 
louder. That sound marked the Prussian advance; 
but Napoleon sent an aide-de-camp to gallop along 
his whole front with the tidings that the sound 
they heard was from Grouchy’s guns, and the battle 
was practically won! Having disseminated what 
Thiers calls "this useful falsehood,’’ the Guard was 
sent forward. 

Each of its ten battalions was commanded by a 
famous general Ney rode at the head of the 
column, and when his horse was shot, struggling 
clear from the falling beast, he still led, sword in 
hand, the veterans of the Old Guard. Napier's 
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battery, drawn like a bar of flame across the path 
of the great column, smote it cruelly with grape. 
Friant fell, and Michel, and many a well-known leader. 
Presently through the smoke the great bearskin 
caps of the Guard were visible &om the British 
position. The French, on their part, saw before 
them what seemed an empty ridge. They could 
distinguish dimly through the smoke, says Sibome, 
only “the cocked hats of a few mounted officers;’’ 
one of those cocked hats, as it happened, covering 
the head of Wellington himself. 

Steadily the French moved on. Suddenly Wel- 
ington called up the Guards, who were lying down 
in rank. In a moment what had been a wall 
of grey smoke became a long red line of British 
Guardsmen, with muskets falling to the level 
Wellington denied that he used the classic phrase 
“ Up, Guards, and at ’em I” “ What I may have said, 
and possibly did say,” he told Croker, “was ‘Stand 
up. Guards,’ and then gave the order to attack." 
That sudden apparition of a menacing rod lino drawn 
across their path for a moment made even the 
Old Guard hesitate. For one breathless instant 
the two bodies confronted each other. “With their 
high bearskin caps,” as one who took part in the 
flght describes it, “the French appeared to the 
British through the smoky haze like a corps of 
giants bearing down upon us. Arrived within about 
eighty paces of us (on the following morning I 
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measured tibe distance 'which separated their dead 
&om ours), they halted, and, for a moment, stood 
as if amazed at our efiOrontery in offering opposition 
to their onward movement. Then, saluting us, they 
commenced that work of death so often narrated, 
and our thinned ranks told but too well 'with what 
precision their fire was given.” 

The fire of the French column, it is true, was deadly ; 
but the fire firom the wide firont of the English Guards 
was overwhelming. Again, and yet again, the dancing 
fiames of their volleys ran from end to end of the 
English line. The French column seemed to suffer a 
convulsive shook, and to shrivel as that blast of lead 
smote it. Its outer ranks became a mere frieze of 
falling bodies. The 33rd and 69th, on the right of 
the English Guards, poured their fire on the shoulder 
of the column. The Old Guard endeavoured to 
deploy, its officers, 'with waving swords and frantic 
gestures, trying to complete the movement. “ Now 
is the time, boysl” cried Colbome, and the EngHab 
Guards, 'with levelled bayonets, instantly charged. 
The French ooluom broke, it spread out like water 
escaping from a dam. Packs and weapons were flung 
down ; muskets were fired in the air &om the centre 
of the column, and the whole shaken mass reeled in 
confusion down the slope. The English Guards 
followed fiercely, but, getting out of order, Mait- 
land tried to steady his men. In the confusion 
a shout arose of ” Form square,” and in some con- 
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fusion the Guards fell back to the ridge, where they 
instantly fell into line again. 

It is a matter still debated whether the body thus 
driven back by the English Guards was really the 
first of the two so-called columns of the French 
Guard, or merely a great mass of skirmishers thrown 
out in advance of the column itself. Mr. Leake, who 
carried the colours of the 52nd that day, has written 
two solid volumes on things in general, and on the 
defeat of the Old Guard in particular, in which, with 
great strength of evidence, he undertakes to show 
that the force which Maitland and his men over- 
threw consisted merely of the skirmishers which 
covered the approach of the column of the Old 
Guard; and the 52nd alone — to use Mr. Leake’s 
words — ^“defeated single-handed that portion of the 
Imperial Guard of France, about io,coo in number, 
which advanced to make the last attack on the 
British positioa” 

Without undertakiog to decide this much-vexed 
question, it is certain that the 52nd, under Colbome, 
by a most daring movement, wrecked utterly that 
part of the Old Guard which Maitland’s men had not 
toucbed, and pushed its own victorious advance so 
far that it practically decided the great fight. The 
52nd were nearly 1200 strong; and having been m 
reserve all the day, were, as they themselves said, "as 
fresh as larks.” There was nothing of the airy gaiety 
of larks, however, in their temper. They had listened 
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for hours to the thunder of battle in their front ; had 
watched the tide of wounded men ebbing past them 
to the rear, and were consumed with that stem eager- 
ness to join in the fight which brave men feel who 
watch for hours their comrades contending and faJling. 
The second segment — or, as it is sometimes called, 
the left column— of the Old Guard moved coolly and 
swiftly up the slope, undisturbed by the defeat of the 
battalions in advance of it. Colbome saw his oppor- 
tunity. The massive column offered its shoulder to the 
52nd, and a quick and daring movement would serve 
to bring that regiment down upon the far-stretching 
and misheltered fiank of the Old Guard. Colbome 


was without orders ; if he took his regiment into the 
open, and in line, he was liable himself to be broken 
by a charge of French cavalry. 

But Colbome faced all risks. He took the 52nd 
in quick time directly forward, until his own 1^ 
was in a line with the leading company of the 
French Guard. The left company of the 52nd then 
“marked time.” Colbome gave the order. “Bight 
shoulders forward,” and the long line of the 52nd 
wheeled round till it was paraUd with the flawTe of 
the French column. Just then Adam, his brigadier, 
rode up and asked Colbome what he was about to do. 
“ To make that column fed our fire,” was the answer. 
The group of generals on the ridge saw the advance 
of the 52nd, and Hill afterwards described it as “one 
of the most beautiful advances” he had ever seen. 
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One who stood near Wellington, and watched his 
face, said that the only time he wore an anxious 
look was when the Old Guard was moTiag up with 
such grim resolution on his centre, and that look 
of anxiety melted into one of relief as he saw the 
magnificent advance of the 52nd. 

The outer files of the French column now halted, 
faced the advanciag 52nd, and opened a hurried but 
deadly fire upon it. No less than 140 men of the 
52nd fell in less than five minutes. But the mounted 
officers of the regiment were in its front, together 
vrith Adam, who commanded the brigade. Chalmers, 
the major of the 52nd, put his cap on the point of 
his sword, and, standing up in his stirrups, cheered 
on the regiment Officers and men realised the 
greatness of the moment They had caught the far- 
famed Imperial Guard at a disadvantage. It out- 
numbered them by three or four to one, and yet 
they felt sure they could destroy it Directly the 
wheeling movement was complete, and the long 
firont of the 52nd was parallel with the flank of the 
French column, the British regiment poured in a 
wasting and cruel volley, and then charged with the 
bayonet The solid mass of the Old Guard seemed 
to stagger and disintegrate. Its head broke into 
flight, its rear, still keeping some order, fell hastily 
back. But the mass of the column still was under 
the bayonets of the 52nd; and that gallant lament 
swept onward, pushing the broken column before it 
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in a line parallel with the British ridge. As the' 
great mass, rent with musketry volleys and tom with 
bayonets, drifted, so to speak, eastward, the spectacle 
of the broken Old Guard, driven athwart the British 
front by a line of British bayonets, had a magical 
effect on the French skirmishers that clustered thick 
along the whole British ridge. They fell back in 
haste. The far-famed Imperial Guard was destroyed, 
and two armies saw that portent 1 Once, indeed, 
there arose in the smoke to the right of the trium- 
phant 5 -2nd a tumult of galloping cavalry. Its right 
company wheeled instantly round, and fired a volley 
into the approaching mass. As a matter of fact, 
the approaching horsemen consisted of some British 
light dragoons, -with French cuirassiers in pursuit. 

The -wrecked column of the Old Guard was thrust 
in the fashion we have described clean across the 
Brussels road. Here Colbome, a cool soldier, halted 
to re-form. The regimental colour and the covering 
sergeants were 9rdered out, and the line was being 
dressed, when .Wellington ;rode up. “Well done, 
Colbome,’* he said, “well donel Go on; don’t give 
them time to rally.” And the 52nd moved on again, 
crossed the road, brought up its left shoulder sharply, 
and proceeded to push the shattered battalions of 
the Old Guard back towards the French slope. 

Colbome, in a word, tumbled that great column of 
French vetenms for half a mile athwart the British 
front, and was now driving it, hopelessly disorganised. 
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back on La Belle Alliance ! But, though broken and 
defeated, the French Guard still maintained a sort 
of wrathful courage. " I shall never forget,” says an 
English officer, “ some of the French. Guards turning 
to look at their redoubtable enemies ; some lingering 
rays of the sun falling on their faces through the 
smoke, now nearly cleared away, threw a lurid kind 
of glare upon their countenances, and gave them a 
fierce look, particularly when the gleam from the 
musketry assisted.” Hooper describes this remark- 
able movement, the course of the 52nd across the 
trampled and corpse-strewn slope, as “a bright beam 
of red light streaking the sombre and misty field.” 

Wellington, with the keen vision and lightning- 
like resolve of a great general, seized that moment to 
hurl his yet remaining cavalry on the French re- 
serves. An eye-witness thus described the scene at 
the time : “The Duke, who had been attentively ob- 
serving what was passing in the French and Prussian 
armies, suddenly shut up his telescope and exclaimed 
to the officers near him, ‘Now every man must 
advance!’” 

Up to that moment the battle still looked black 
for the British army; one-third of its guns lay 
silent, its wasted regiments could cover with little 
more than a screen of skirmishers the ridge they 
held. The Belgian and Nassau troops were with 
difficulty held from mere fi^ht. Vivian, indeed, at 

one point kept some Nassau battidions from quitting 
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the field by using his cavalry as a living and un- 
yielding fence, beyond which the broken battalions 
were not suffered to pass. The Nassauers feU, or 
rather drifted, back en masse against the horses’ 
heads of the loth Hussars, who roughly closed their 
files, and, with oaths and menaces, and sometimes 
with threatening sword-blades, prevented further 
retreat. The French batteries were still firing furi- 
ously from beyond the valley. It was possible that 
the Old Guard might rally, and D’Erlon’s columns, 
or those of EeiUe, move afresh to the attack. 

But Wellington knew how the overthrow of the 
Old Guard, imder the eyes of the whole French 
army, would affect its imagination. He had still 
the brigades of Vivian and Vandeleur in effective 
strength, and he at once launched Vivian’s brigade, 
followed by that of Vandeleur, on the disordered 
French. 

Vivian was ordered not to attack any infantry 
squares, unless they were visibly shaken, but he 
was to destroy all the French cavalry he met. 
Vivian took his squadrons down the slope, the smoke 
eddying thickly about him, with fugitives on every 
side. The loth Hussars led, the i8th and the ist 
Hussars of the German Legion in support. Maitland’s 
Guards cheered the Hussars as they rode past their 
front. Vivian, with his first line, broke in succession 
a raiment of lancers, one of carabineers, and some 
squadrons of cuirassiers. Then, leavirg the loth to 
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re-fonu, he rode back, and brought up the i8tb, 
galloped over a battery of artillery, and svept on 
toirards the French summit. Yandeleur’s brigade, 
riding on a line farther to the west, broke some 
bodies of formed in&ntiy, while the iith Dragoons 
captured a battery — ^the last of the French guns in 
position “We were riding in all directions,” says 
one of Yivian’s staff, “at parties who were attempting 
to make their escape, and in many instances had to 
cut down men who had taken up their arms after 
having in the first iixstance laid them down. From 
the appearance of the enemy lying together for 
safety, they were a mass some feet in height, calling 
out, from the mjury of one pressing upon another, 
and from the horses stamping upon them.” 

Now came the thrilling and sublime climax of the 
great struggle. Wellington ordered the advance of 
his whole line, and he himself accompanied by only 
a couple of officers, rode in the van. The strain of the 
long fight was over, Blucher was pressing fiercely in 
on the French right, its centre was rolling back in 
confusion. In the drifting mass of wrecked r^- 
mente and flying squadrons, some squares of infantry, 
moving in stem order, were visible, and a squadron 
of the loth, led by Major Howard, rode gallantly 
upon one of these, Howard and his leading files dying 
on the very bayonets. But the stubborn square re- 
mained unbroken. 

Yet another square^ however, was charged, and 
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destroyed. It ms commanded by Cambronne, Trbo, 
as a matter of fact, did not utter the famous saying 
about “ the Guard dies, but never surrenders.” Neil 
Campbell describes Cambronne, whom he met at 
Elba, as a desperate, uneducated ruffian, who had 
been a drummer with Napoleon in Egypt, and stiU 
kept the manners of a drummer. Cambronne’s sense 
of honour was on a level with his manners. When 
the square he commanded was attacked it dissolved, 
and Cambronne himself surrendered with praise- 
worthy meekness to Halkett in person. Halkett was 
conducting his prisoner to his battalion, when his 
horse was shot, and the heroic Cambroime took to 
his heels to escape. He was overtaken, however, by 
Halkett, captTired a&esh, and marched off to the 
rear in charge of a sergeant. 

Napoleon had watched the advance of his famous • 
Guard with anxious gaze. He sat moveless on his 
horse, his eyes fixed on the long black column 
growing fainter in the smoke ; his fate hung on its 
success! He saw its head crushed by Maitland's 
brigade ; he beheld the yet more fatal apparition of 
the 52nd breaking in on its fiank. Those who stood 
near and watched his face saw it darken. “ Us sont 
mMes ensemble,” he whispered. Then came the 
spectacle of the British advance. The long-tormented 
Unes, sadly wasted indeed, but mad with the joy of 
being at last allowed to strike back, were moving at 
every point down the British slope. Yivian's horse- 
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men were riding and slajing in the SVench centre, 
Yandeleur’s on the French left. Louder and sterner 
and nearer sounded the Prussian guns to the right, 
Kapoleon looked over the landscape of the battle. It 
was his last battleiidd, and everywhere the scene 
was one of wreck and flight. “ Tout est perdu,” he 
said, and turned his horse to fly. According to 
Lamartine, “as he contemplated the disastrous scene, 
he turned pale, stammered, and shed some tears, the 
first he had ever shed on a field of battle.” At three 
o’clock he had despatched a courier to Paris announc- 
ing that victory was certain ; six hours later he had 
no longer an army. 

He took refuge at first in a square of the Gxiard, 
but Soult put his hands on the Emperor’s reins and 
persuaded him to ride on. Eellerman declares that 
“Napoleon had so completely lost his senses at the 
end of the battle as neither to know the persons by 
whom he was surrounded nor to understand what 
was said to him, and that he had to be led out of 
the fray in a state of total helplessness.” We catch 
a more heroic glimpse, indeed, of Ney than of 
Napoleon at this stage of the fight On horseback, 
with bared head, and dress tom with shot and 
stained with mud, fierce with excitement and waving 
a broken sword, Ney strove to rally the fugitives, 
exclaiming, “Come with me, and I wiU show you 
how a marshal of France can die .upon the field 
of battle." 
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How W^ington’s long-tomaented and wasted 
battalions, who for so many hours had stood to be 
^ot at, received the order to advance may be 
imagined. The signal for the entire British line to 
advance changed, in an instant, the whole physiog- 
nomy of the battle. It is difficult to realise the 
{Jmost utter blackness, the narrow area of vision, 
hedged with strangling smoke, in which for hours 
the British battalions above La Haye Sainte had 
fought. Kincaid tells how he could see nothmg 
before him but a wall of smoke, out of which darted 
incessantly the red flames of Frendh muskets, and 
nothing on either side but the bodies of slain men 
and horses. After hours of that flerce combat in 
smoke and darkness, suddenly, far to the right, was 
heard the sound of a cheer. It grew nearer, louder. 
The much-enduring battalions caught it up eagerly. 
Some warlike instinct told the men it was the 
signal to advance. The line closed in; its front was 
“dressed,” and at the quick-step it went forward, 
driving the French before it A few steps took it 
out of the obscuring smoke, and the whole landscape 
of the battle broke on the gaze of the mea “ It was 
a fine summer^s evening, just before sunset The 
French were flying in one confused mass. The 
British lines were seen in dose pursuit, and in 
admirable order, as far as the eye could reach to the 
right, while the plain to the left was filled with 
Prussians.” 
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The Prussians, indeed, "were no-w coming up fast, full 
of admiration for the part the British had plajed, and 
on fire irith zeal to pursue th.e Prench. LeaJke tells 
an amusing story of ho\r a column of Prussians, at 
the quick-step, passed the 52nd as it halted at 
Bosomme. The column fell into slow step as it 
caught sight of the British regiment^ its band played 
the National Anthem, its general, riding up, asked 
to see the English colours. The flag was shown 
him ; he let go his reins, grasped the shot-tom and 
glorious fragment to his breast, and solemnly kissed 
it, crying, “Braves Anglais ' ” Blltcher and Welling- 
ton met at some point which is in dispute, and the 
old “hussar general,” with the spectacle of Napoleon's 
whole army in flight before him, embraced and 
kissed the somewhat disconcerted Wellington, with 
a rapture almost too great for words. Such words as 
he did use were an odd compound of German and 
French : “ Mein lieber Eamerad ! ” he exclaimed, and 
then “ quelle affair ” ; “ which,” says Wellington, “ was 
pretty much aU the French he knew 1 ” The Prus- 
sians took up the pursuit, and keenly did they urge 
it. All night long the tumult of the great flight 
rolled southwarda Earth has seldom witnessed such 
a spectacle of wreck and panic and hurrying flight. 
When the Prussian infantry columns could no longer 
hang on the rear of the flying French, thoir cavalry 
still lurged the pursuit, and when these, in turn, wore 
outfled, drummer-boys were mounted on horses, and 
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sent forward to cling to the reax of the distracted 
fiigitiTes. Nine times that night, it is said, when 
the wreck of the French army tried to rest, it was 
roused to new flight by the mere roll of the Prussian 
drums. 

Wellington, meanwhile, turning his back on Prus- 
sians and French, rode slowly back to his quarters. 
Darkness had fallen. The air was bitter with the 
acrid odour of smoke and the scent of the trampled 
crops. More than 30,000 dead or dying lay scattered 
over an area of a few square roods. “During the 
ride back, which was performed at a walk, and may 
have occupied about half-an-hour, he spoke," wrote 
one of his staff afterwards, “ to no one of his suite, 
and was evidently sombre and dejected. Well might 
he be so in the midst of his triumph, for death had 
been busy that day amongst his old and well-tried 
followers. The few individuals who attended Tiim 
were scarcely less silent than their leader, wearing, 
too, rather the appearance of a little funeral train 
than of victors in one of the greatest battles ever 
fought. But, in truth, 'we were a set of mourners, 
since all had left friends or associates, more or less 
valued, stretdhed upon that bloody field — ^how many 
we as yet knew not" 
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CHAPTEE XXI 


AFXBB WATEBLOO 

“ T NEVER fought such a battle before, and I hope 
1 1 shah never fight such another ; ” that is Wel- 
lington’s summary of Waterloo. And, in the scale 
of its slaughter, the fierceness of its passions, and tho 
decisiveness of its results, Waterloo deserves Byron’s 
description of the “first and last of fights.’’ 

The night which followed the great struggle was 
almost more terrible to the Erench, at least, than tho 
battle itself. All through the night, as we have seen, 
the tumult of distracted flight, and of fierce, unpity- 
ing pursuit, rolled southwards. Under the smoko- 
filled skies, made darker still with gathering night, 
the "grand army” — ^infantry, cavalry, artillery — dis- 
solved into one vast host of fugitives, with all order 
lost and all distinctions forgotten. They struggled 
together and trampled on each other along the 
narrow paved road, or in the muddy fields on either 
side ; while on their rear the pursuing PrusEdans rode, 
and slew with unpitying swords. 

The final stand was made at Genappes, whore the 
last Erench gun was captured and 800 men hImti At 
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five o’clock the next morning Napoleon was. trying, 
and trying in vain, to rally the fugitives at Charleroi ; 
within forty-eight hours masses of the flying French 
had reached Laon, nearly a hundred miles from the 
field of battle. The speed of the flight &om Waterloo, 
says Mitchell, “ stands altogether without parallel in 
history.” Out of the 75,000 men who took part in 
the mtignifioent parade on the slopes of La Belle 
Alliance on the morning of Waterloo, not 1 5,000 ever 
again assembled under the eagles. And the wreckage 
of the flight was, perhaps, more astounding than even 
its speed. “ The roads,” Gneisenau wrote to his wife, 
“resembled a sea-shore strewn with cannons, limbers, 
muskets, ammunition wi^ons, and wreckage of all 
sorts.” 

Delafosse, in his Memoirs, gives a curious account 
of the French generals in the flight. A cluster of 
them rallied some broken infantry just outside the 
Hougoumont wood. There were EeiUe, Foy, D’Erlon, 
Bachelu, and others ; “ aU were gloomy and sorrowful, 
like vanquished men. Their words were, ‘Here is 
all that is left of my corps, my division, my brigade 
— I, myself ! ’” “We were humiliated ; we were hope- 
less; we noarohed like a troop of mourners.” That 
band of uixhappy generals, without followers or staiT, 
struggled forward all night long, with many rough 
experiences amongst the flying troops, tiU, at six in 
the morning, they crossed the Sambre. They reached 
Marchiennes, where they found Ney, who had out- 
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ridden them, and was sound asleep. Describing the 
general flight, Ddafosse says that "the rushing and 
entangled stream of a torrent in flood-time is a feeble 
image of that heap of men, of horses, of equipages, 
ruihing one upon another ; and when arrested by some 
obstacle, breaking over it, and about it, with fury.” 

The field of Waterloo itself, the morning after the 
battle, was a sight more tragical than even the long 
southward running road strewn with the d4bris of 
the great flight. The rich green crops that, on the 
morning of the i8th, stood thick and tall on the 
slopes and in the valley where two armies were about 
to contend, had been txampled out of existenca 
The eye wandered over what seemed a vast fallow, 
strewn with the ruin, not of one army, but of three. 
It seemed, sajrs Kincaid, as if the world hod tumbled 
to pieces, and three-fourths of everything had been 
destroyed in the wreck. 

The story of the great fight was scribbled visibly 
m bloody characters on the now silent battlefield. 
Where the fiercest attacks hod been delivered, there 
the dead lay thickest. The slaughter round Hou- 
goumont was great, and its scale is brought out in 
a curious way. Describing the battle afterwards, 
Wellington h im self said, "I remember seeing a large 
Krench column entering the wood behind Hougou- 
mont, and another, about as large, going out on the 
other side. I said, ‘ This is the oddest manoeuvre I 
ever saw;’ but, on looking closely, I found that the 
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second column consisted of the wounded. There 
were thousands limping off the field 1 ” The face of 
the hill near La Haye Sainte, and ffom thence to 
Hougoumont, had more the appearance of a breach 
carried by assault than an ordinary and extended 
field of battle. Where the British squares had stood 
was clearly marked by a thick and ordered tracery of 
dead bodies. Where the columns of the Old Guard 
had halted, smitten in front by Maitland’s fire, or 
tom by the terrible flank fire of the 52nd, could easily 
be distinguished. The long lines of the slain, looking 
grim in death still, with their bristling moustaches 
and taU bearskin caps, traced in dreadful outline a 
sort of human map of the wrecked column. The 
fines of the fallen Guard stretched almost to the crest 
of the British position, showing how gallantly Ney 
had led his battalions, and how nearly they had won. 
The plunderers had been busy over the whole field of 
the battle; the dead, and even the wounded, in most 
oases were stripped. But a sort of awe fenced, even 
in death, the veterans of the Old Guard from indignity. 
“ Their arms, knapsacks, drums,” says a British officer 
who describes the scene, "everything, in short, was 
untouched; no night-plimderers having been, as yet, 
bold enough to molest these fallen and defeated 
veterans.” 

No one understands Waterloo who does not keep in 
vivid remembrance the strangely compomte character 
of Wellington’s army, and the unreliable quality of at 
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least one Vialf of it. A curious incident, illustrative of 
the temper of the Nassauers and Belgians, "who formed, 
it •will be remembered, nearly one-lihird of WeUington’s 
forces, is reported by Maurice. One of Colville’s 
aides-de-camp was asked why his division was left 
unused at Hal, when Wellington’s army was so sorely 
pressed at Waterloo. He replied, “ All I can say is, 
that we were expecting all day long to have to fire on 
the Belgians who were with us.” Colville had not 
only to guard WeUington’s right, but to keep in check 
a mass of doubtful allies ! And one-third of Welling- 
ton’s battle-line at Waterloo was held by troops of 
this quality and temper. Shaw Kennedy, a perfectly 
competent judge, says that, having regard to the 
mixed quality of Wellington’s army, its fighting 
power as compared with that of the French was as 
four to seven. 

But Wellington had rdied, and with justice, on 
the stubborn valour of his British regiments. They 
were young troops; they could not, perhaps, man- 
oeuvre; they had not the resourcefulness of veterans. 
But they could stand to be shot at through patient 
hours, or hold their places in the steadfast squares 
while unceasing swarms of cavaky rode down on 
them, with a cool and cheerful valour unsurpassed 
in the records of war. Napoleon himself quite mis- 
read the quality of the troops ho was about to assail. 
“I had no idea,” he said long afterwards, “that the 
Britidi had such fine troops.” 
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Beille himsdf, instructed by sad experience in the 
Peninsula as to the unconquerable stubbornness of 
the Briti^ soldier, warned Napoleon on the morning 
of Waterloo of the task he had before him. “ The 
English,” he told the Emperor, “were very inferior 
in attack, but were superior to any other European 
forces when acting on the defensive.” Eoy, another 
Peninsular veteran, told the Emperor, “Sire, these 
Engliab fight like the devil” Soult told him later 
in the day that “ it was vain to try to break English 
squares with cavalry,” “ You believe Wellington is 
a great man because he always beat you I” was 
Napoleon’s angry reply. The Emperor was advised 
not to attempt a direct assault, but to manoeuvre. 
“I know,” said Napoleon in reply, “it is difficult to 
beat the Eugliab when in position, but I intend to 
manoeuvre.” Yet this is exactly what he did not do ; or 
at least he did it very badly. “We were naanoeuvred,” 
records Marbot, “ like so many pumpkins.” Welling- 
ton himself said Napoleon “ did not manoeuvre at all. 
He just moved forward in the old style in column, 
and was driven off in the old style 1” 

Muffling is a witness to the merits of the British 
soldier quite without bias, or, if he had a bias, it was 
of an un&iendly sort. But in a letter written within 
six days of the battle, and only published in 1891, 
he first dwells on the stem fury of the struggle itsdfi 
“I have never yet seen,” he writes, " such a furious 
and bloody battle as this one was,” At one stage 
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of the battle, he says, “ the Freaoh ouirassiers were 
assailing Wellington’s third line, irhUe masses of 
French infantry were falling upon his battalions at 
the front.” Then Mu£3.ing passes on to declare of 
the Britidi soldiers, that “ for coolness, bravery, and 
interior disdpline, there is nothing like them m all 
Europa" He adds grudgingly, “They have little 
manceuvring power,” and makes the odd suggestion 
that “if we could but add Prussian dan to British 
stubbornness we should be invincible.” Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the British soldier is both quicker- 
footed and quicker-witted, and more ready to attack 
than his Prussian rival. 

Muffling grows enthusiastic over the part that 
Hougoumont played in the great fight. “ Before we 
arrived there” — at the site chosen for the battle 
— "I said to the Duke, ‘If only there were an 
apparently weak point in the right flank of your 
potition, so that Bonaparte might assail it furi- 
ously, and n^leot his own right wing’ — on which 
Blucher would fall — ‘to such an extent that he 
should fail to discover the march of the Prussians.’ 
And seel when we arrived, there lay the advanced 
post of Hougoumont, upon which he (Bonaparte) 
indeed fell” Hougoumont, in Huffling's view, was 
invented by Heaven m order to tempt Napoleon 
to attack in the wrong place 1 It was, he piouriy 
reflects, as if Heaven had guided everything so as 
to effect Bonaparte’s dowoiall 1 
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It is difficult to over-praise Wdliugton’s personal 
contribution to Waterloo. It may be argued, with 
some justice, that he had failed in general^ip in 
the early hours of the campaign. He concentrated 
too late. He failed to penetrate Napoleon’s strategy. 
He was caught at Quatre Bras at what might easily 
have become a fatal disadvantaga But in the later 
stages of the four days’ camptugn he recovered him- 
self magnificently. The cool retreat to Waterloo; 
his tactics during the whole of the great day's battle; 
the hawk-Uke vision with which he detected each 
coming attack; the swift, unfailing resource with 
which he met it ; the unshaken courage with which 
he maintained the fight against such odds 
through so many hours ; the flash of lightning-like 
resolve— a true inspiration of soldierly genius — ^which 
made him, at the moment the Old Guard was 
wrecked, assume the offensive, and launch his wasted 
and heroic battalions in one fiery assault on the 
French — ^there is nothing finer than all this in the 
history of war. 

Lord Ellesmere, wiitiog, it is understood, on behalf 
of Wellington, declares that the Duke was “from 
first to last satisfied of his ability to Tnaintn-in the 
post until his allies should arrive to his support , . . 
Even had the whole of Napoleon’s force been at 
his disposal the Duke had nothing to fear pending 
Bldcher’s arrival” But that was written in 1842 ; it 
may be suspected that it does not quite accurately 
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represent That the Duke felt on the morning of Juna'^ 
i8, 1815. In tTenty-seren years many things had 
groim faint, even to the Duke himself If Gh-ouchy 
had been present with 32,<x>o men, and Lobau had 
not been withdrawn with 10,000, this would have 
made a difference of 42,000 good troops in Napoleon’s 
batUe-lina It is impossible to believe that even 
Wellington’s stubborn squares could have hdld the 
ridge against such overwhelming forces. They might 
have died to a man, but they could hardly have 
stayed the Erench advanca To discuss, however, 
what might have happened if Napoleon had not 
di-vided his army is a very idle performanca 

A picture of how Wellington bore himself during 
those long hours of battle is given by Fiotcm’s staff- 
officer: “His look and demeanour were always 
perfectly calm and composed, and he rarely spoke 
to any one unless to send a message or give an 
order; indeed, he generally rode quite alone— that is, 
no one was at his side — appearing uiiconsoious even 
of the presence of his troops, while Hs eye kept 
scanning intently those of his opponent. Occasionally 
he would stop and peer for a few seconds through a 
large field telescope, which he carried in his right- 
hand; and this the docile Copenhagen permitted 
without testrfying a symptom of impatience. Thus 
he would promenade in front of the troops along the 
crest of the posilfion, watching the enemy’s prepara- 
tion for their attacks.” 

VOL. rv. 
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As he rode to and &o amongst his wasted and 
shot-tormented battalions, his presence everywhere 
seemed to stiffen their ranks. As his well-known 
cocked hat and hooked nose were recognised through 
the smoke, the word would run round the lines of 
some much-enduring square: “Silence! Stand to 
your front Here’s the Duke I ’’ Wdlington himself 
was coolness incarnate, unhurried, undisturbed, his 
voice keeping its natural key, his eyes their cheer&l 
and steadfast look. He drew up beside a square on 
which a French battery was firing with deadly effect 
“ Hard poimding this, gentlemen,” he said ; “ we will 
see who can pound the longest.” “ Stand firm, my 
lads,” was his address to another sordy buffeted 
square, “what will they say of this in England?” 
Again and again the men in the ranks asked to be 
let loose at the French. “Wait a little longer, my 
lads,” was Wellington’s steady answer, “ and you shall 
have your wish.” 

How constantly Wellington was under fire is told 
by the fact that of his staff no less than twelve were 
killed and forty-six wounded; indeed, every member 
of his staff save one was wounded or slain. Welling- 
ton himself explained the circumstance that he rode 
unharmed amid the thronged and flying deaths of 
Waterloo for so many hours by saying, “The finger 
of Providence was upon me.” The only sign of 
personal exultation Wdlington showed was at supper, 
after the battle was over. “ Repeatedly,” says Sherer, 
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“lie leaned back in his okair, and, rubbing his hands 
convuMvely, exclaimed, ‘ Thank God 1 1 have met 
him.’” 

But behind Wellington’s steady features and air of 
iron composure there was plenty of natural human 
feeling. Dr. Hume has recorded how he woke the 
Duke early on the morning succeeding the battle. 
His unwashed &ce was still black with smoke and 
dust. Hume took the Duke’s hand and commenced 
to recite the list of the daiu amoigst his own staff, 
and, as he ran over name after name, he felt dropping 
on his hand the hot tears that ran from the great 
soldier’s eyes as he realised how much Waterloo 
had cost biTTi- When, two days afterwards, he met 
Lady Momington at Brussels, the “ Iron Duke ” broke 
once more into tears, and said, with shaking voice, 
“ The next greatest noisfortune to losing a battle is to 
gain such a victory as this.” 

Bll],pher is a figure in the landscape of the great 
battle as noble and lofty as Wellington himself. The 
march on Wavre horn Ligny was a stroke of pro- 
found and resolute strategy ; yet it may be doubted 
whether Bltlcher adopted it for strategic reasons, or 
even understood aU its strat^c possibilities. It was 
the fighting imj^lse in his blood, and the dogged, 
unifiiakable loyalty to his brother general, which 
made Bltloher abandon his own conomunioations, and 
march northward through the night towards Wavre 
after the struggle and defeat at ligny, A great filght 
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\ras raging, or was about to rage, and he must be 
in it 1 .There were technical blunders, no doubt, in 
SltLoher's general^p on the iSth. He reached 
Waterloo hours after the time agreed upon. Billow’s 
corps had taken no part in the fight at Ligny, its 
ranks were unshaken by defeat, its ammunition 
supply unwasted; so it was to lead in the march 
on Napoleon’s flank. But, by a curious blunder, it 
was left on the night of the lyth on the farther 
side of Wavre from the scene of action at Waterloo. 
Precious hours on the morning of the i8th were 
wasted while Billow’s columns crossed the Dyle and 
defiled through Wavre. A fire broke out in that 
village, and detained Billow’s centre and rear for yet 
other hours. 

But minor tactical blimders may well be over- 
looked. All that the world reija^bers is the fine 
loyalty with which Blucher kept his pledge to Wel- 
lington, the passionate energy with which he urged 
his columns over the muddy cross-roads betwixt 
Wavre and Waterloo, and the fire of his pursuit of 
the broken French all through the night of the i8th. 
In the panorama of the great fight there is no more 
wonderful feature than — ^to use Ohesney^s words — 
the spectacle of “ the long columns toiling through 
deep, muddy lanes on the French flank, the sturdy 
legions of North Germans with clenched teeth and 
straining limbs forcing their guns through npcre 
and over obstmctbns; the fierce old chieftain 
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whereyei his encouragement is needed, and eyezywhere 
greeted as their ‘father’ by those he urges on.” 

Napoleon's figure scarcely shows on a heroic scale 
amid the smoke and confusion of this brief and 
hunying campaign. That he gained great adyan- 
tages in the early part of the campaign is undeniable. 
He took both Blticher and Wellington by surprise. 
He was inferior in numbers to the allied forces, taken 
together, by oyer 60,000 men; yet he was equal in 
numbers to Blticher at ligny, and at Quatre Bras he 
was greatly superior to Wellington. But for the 
strange blunder that left D’Erlon’s corps wandering 
aimlessly between the two battlefields on the 16th, 
he must haye destroyed Blticher or driyen back 
Wellington in wreck. He gained these adyantages 
by the subtlety of his combinations, the secrecy and 
speed of his moyements. 

But the catalogue of his blunders outstretches eyen 
the list of his successes. It was not Ney’s failure to 
attack at Quatre Bras, or Grouchy’s loitering march 
towards Gembloux, which ruined Napoleon’s fortunes 
m the campaign. Napoleon destroyed himself by 
want of dec^ion, by mysterious and helpless delays, 
by failure to grai^ obyious facts, and by tactical failure 
in the last great struggle of the campmgn, Waterloo 
itself Napoleon failed at Quatre Bras because he 
did not giye definite orders to Ney. He failed at 
Ligny by delaying his attack too long, and by 
neglecting to noake use of D’Erlon when that general 
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wandered to the edge of his battleMd. He failed 
still more signally on the 17th by not moving earlier 
in the day on Wellington’s flank, by losing his grasp 
of the beaten Prussians, and commencing his pursuit 
of them too late and in a wrong direction. When 
he ought to have employed every bayonet and sabre 
at his command in an overwhelming attack on 
Wellington, he detached 32,000 men in a planless 
and loitering pursuit of Bluoher. He failed on the 
morning of the i8th, again, by mere waste of tima 
by his ignorance — ^fatal to his fame as a g^ieral — of 
the presence of Bluoher within striking distance of 
his right wing. The &ilure of his strategy, indeed, 
may be judged from the plain fact that, on the 
morning of the i8th, with nearly one-third of his 
army under Grouchy fourteen miles off, he was 
about to fight WeUington assisted by three Prussian 
army corps under Bluoher; and he was in entire 
ignorance of this latter surprising circumstance ' 
INTapoleon’s great blunder of the campaign can be 
condensed into a sentence. He divided his own army 
just as Wellington and Blucher were uniting their 
armies: he despatched Grouchy with 30,cxx5 men 
to check or destroy a hostile force of 90,000, and 
he despatched this force in the wrong direction, 
and with totally mistaken instructions. If Bluoher 
was, as Napoleon believed, thoroughly demoralised 
and routed, 30,000 men were too many to pursue 
him; if he was not, they were too few. On all 
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orthodox military rules, no doubt, Blucher ought to 
have retreated on his ovm reserves — on Billow, that 
is, at Gembloux; but Blbcher was hardly a leader 
to be fettered by the pedantries of generalship. And 
Napoleon made the fatal mistake of assuming he 
would adopt a tame and selfish strategy, and did not 
take the trouble to despatch a squadron of cavalry 
to ascertain whether the Prussian general might not 
have taken the more ominous course of retreating 
in the direction of his aUy — ^Wellington. 

That Napoleon blundered in the actual tactics of 
Waterloo is admitted. What was meant to be a 
mere demonstration against Hougoumont was allowed 
to become a vehement struggle, which absorbed an 
entire army corps. D’Erlon’s attack was that of 
infantry without adequate cavalry support; Nay’s 
attack, later in the afternoon, was of cavalry without 
infantry support; and by the time the Old Guard 
advanced, Napoleon had used up — or had permitted 
his generals to use up — ^his reserves so completely, 
that he could not adequately support that attack with 
either cavalry or artiheiy. 

Napoleon failed, it would seem, from simple lack 
of energy. His will-force seems to have exhausted 
itself. When he had brought his columns within 
striking distance of his enemy, he then lacked energy 
to strike. Through most of the tempestuous hoius 
of Waterloo he sat at a table in the open air, with 
a bundle of straw under his feet, and repeatedly his 
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head sank, oTerpowered ‘with drowsiness, on the table. 
While the battle, on which hung his fate, raged on 
the slopes before him, and its thunder was abaVing 
the very skies, Napoleon — almost inoredible as it 
may seem — slept 1 When he rode &om the battle 
amid his flying army, he seemed like a man in a 
stupor. He had become, to quote IVofessor Sloane, 
“ an object of pity ; ” his eyes set, his frame collapsed, 
his great head rolling in a dro'wsy stupor. Montholon 
and Bertrand rode on either side of him, holding bim 
in his saddle, else he would have fallen. Waterloo, 
in a word, left Napoleon, if it did not fitiH bim, 
mentally and physically bankrupt. 

Marmont points out the fact that Napoleon’s 
military experience had one curious gap. He stepped 
without an interval from being a simple ofBicer of 
artilleiy to the command of armies. He never 
petsoiuJly had command of a regiment, a brigade, 
a division, or a corps d’armde. So he lacked ezperi- 
fflice in the details of tactics, and he lefb more of the 
actual business of fighting to his divisional com- 
manders than a general usually does. This circum-' 
stance perhaps helps to explain why in the actual 
tactics of Waterloo, Ney and D'Erlon and Kdlenxutn 
and Jerome enjoyed such a measure of what seemed 
to be independent action. 

According to one story. Count Mahault asked 
Napoleon, as they rode in the darkness and tumult 
from the fleld of Waterloo, “Is not your Majesty 
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surprised?” “No,” -was Napoleon’s reply; “it has 
been the same since Ciegy.” That reply is probably 
an English invenlion. Napoleon, even in the hour 
which followed Waterloo, would never have paid 
such a compliment to English soldiership. But he 
was willing to excuse his own failure at the expense of 
his soldiers. “Waterloo was lost,” he said, “because 
no one would do his duty.” 

French vanity must have a scapegoat, whose mira- 
culous blunders, or yet more miraculous treachery, 
explain the otherwise inconceivable circumstance of 
a French defeat Grouchy plays this part in all 
French accounts of the battle of Waterloo. The 
battle was lost wid France was ruined, equally by 
what Grouchy did and by what he did not do. He 
pursued the Prussians too late, and he pursued them 
in the wrong direction. He failed to march on the 
sound of the guns at Waterloo when he heard them, 
or to obey Napoleon’s orders to march when he 
received them. And when he did turn the heads 
of his columns towards Wavre and the Prussians, he 
failed to push on at speed. Grouchy’s failure to 
appear on the scene of strife at Waterloo is the one 
sufficient explanation of Napoleon’s defeat there 
which French literature hnows. 

Grouchy was a veteran singularly fa miliar with 
war. He had served the Bourbons and the Eevolu- 
tion before he served Napoleon. He had been the 
friend and associate in turn of Hoohe and Moreau ; 
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he oommaaded the oaralry at Jena, von the grand 
cordon of the Legion of Honour at Friedland, and 
commanded the Sacred Squadron which formed the 
body-guard of Napoleon in the retreat firom Moscow. 
No braver or more experienced soldier stood at the 
side of Napoleon during the campaign of the Hundred 
Days. 

The story of his pursuit of Blilcher is one long 
catalogue of blunders ; but they were chiefly of other 
people. The pursuit began with a fatal delay, and 
was governed by an equally fatal misconception. 
Grouchy had to wait till twelve o’clock on the 17th, 
before he could see Napoleon and receive his final 
instructions. He had to pursue an army which had 
fourteen hours’ start of him with the two corps (of 
Yandamme and G 4 rard), which had suffered most in 
the bloody fight at Ligny, and were therefore least 
ready to start Grouchy for many years persisted in 
the statement that he had verbal orders only from 
Napoleon; as a matter of fact, he had written orders, 
which he in the interests of his own fame suppressed, 
and which were only publii^ed in 1842. .These 
written instructions bear date “June 17, 3 o’clock.’ 
“It is important,’’ they ran, “to know what Blhoher 
and WeUington intend to do, and if they propose to 
reunite their armies and save Brussels and Li^e. . . . 
Explore his march and instruct me as to its move- 
ment” The instructions show that at last, and 
fatally late — after he had actually divided his forces 
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— ^Napoleon b^aa to suspect that Welliiigtoii and 
Sliidier might be joining theirs. This was exactly 
what was happening, and Grouchy was mMobing 
east while Blilcher was moving north ! At lo p.m. 
on the 17th, Grouchy writes the Emperor that “the 
Prussians seem to have divided into two colunans, and 
that one may perhaps infer that one portion is going 
to join Wellington. If the mass of Prussians are 
retiring on Wavre, 1 shall follow them in that direc- 
tion ... so as to separate them from Wellington.” 
In his own published defence Grouchy tampered with 
his letter; for the words, “so as to separate them 
from Wellington,” he substituted the phrase, “for 
the purpose of attacking the Prussians as soon as I 
shall overtake them.” The literature of Waterloo is, 
unhappily, thick with fraud. It bristles with docu- 
ments which, in the interests of some imperilled 
reputation or other, have been ingeniously doctored, 
or even boldly forged. And the lies are equally thick 
on all sides. Gourgand, for example, who wrote in 
Napoleon’s interests, declares that Napoleon sent two 
despatches to Grouchy on the night of the 17th, and 
gives these alleged despatches in full But they are 
mere eat poat faato forgeries, designed to show that 
Napoleon actually gave the orders he ought to have 
given, but did not. 

As a matter of fact, no orders were sent to Grouchy 
until 10 o’clock on the morning of the i8th. At 
2 a.11. on that day Grouchy had discovered tbai, the 
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main body of the Prusdaos bad retreated towards 
Brussels. He notifies this to Napoleon, and reports 
that he himsdf will march on Wavre ; but Qrouchy 
was stm under a ddusion. He believed that Bluoher, 
if he joined Wellington at all, would join him in firont 
of Brussels. He did not know that WeUiagton was 
standii^ at Waterloo; and what is more notable, 
Napoleon did not teU him of that ciroumstanoe. Not 
that Qrouchy guessed wrongly, but that Napoleon 
left his own right wiog without either information 
or instructions, is the fact that explains Waterloo. 

Grouchy did not leave Qemblouz till 8 A.M. At 
1 1 AM. he writes again to Napoleon. “ Three Prussian 
corps," he says, “ are marching Brussel-wards. This 
evening I shall be massed at Wavre, and shall thus 
find m^elf between Wellington, whom I presume to 
be in retreat before your Majesty, and the Prussian 
army.” Grouchy had not even yet guessed that 
Bluoher would leave one of his corps standing in his 
path, and march with the others to join Wellington 
in crushing Napoleom Grouchy had scarcely sent 
off his 1 1 o’clock despatch to Napoleon when, from 
the west, the faint deep sound of far-off guns caught 
the attention of his staff. A great battle was in pro- 
gress ! G^ard, takiug fire at the sound, urged th^ 
should march direct upon it; and many believe if 
that had been done Waterloo might have had a 
different ending. 

But Grouchy held by his instructions. That Napo- 
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leon was dosing in battle on Wdlington created 
no new situation. This was exactly what Napoleon 
intended to do, and Grouchy’s movement was part of 
his strategy. Why should the distant echoes of a 
battle which was known to be part of Napoleon’s 
plans cancel Napoleon’s instructions? So Grouchy 
pressed stolidly on towards Wavre, and took the 
outer roads, so to speak, by Sart-a-Walhain, not by 
the Dyle. He described a curve, that is, from 
Napoleon, a step explained by the fact that he still 
believed Blucher’s objective to be Brussels, and not 
Waterloo. But if Gerard, and not Grouchy, had 
been iu command, and had marched direct on 
Waterloo, this couM not have changed the course 
of events. Flanchenoit could have been reached by 
Grouchy's columns only after struggling across some 
fourteen miles of rain-soaked plains; the Prussians, 
90,(X)0 strong, stood in their path. They could not 
have reached Waterloo, marching at speed, before 
6 F.i£., and their march would have been across the 
front of a Prussian army three times as numerous as 
themsdves. Would Blflcher have arrested the march 
of 90, OCX) men because a French army of 30,000 had 
appeared on his flank ? But, as a matter of fact, at 
10 o’clock Napoleon himsdf had despatched letter 
to Grouchy annoimcing that he was about to attack 
the English, and directing him to continue his march 
on Wavra “Tou see I was right 1” said Grouchy, 
when this letter reached him. 
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Groticlxy is blamed for not having marched 
straight on Waterloo when, at noon on the i8th, he 
caught the sound of the cannonade raging there. 
But if Grouchy, guessing from the sound of the far- 
off cannonade that a great fight was in progress, 
ought to have marched on it, Napoleon, who knew 
hours before that the great battle would take plac e 
at Waterloo, ought to have ordered Grouchy to 
march on that field. If Grouchy failed in not 
answering the faint and far-off summons of the guns, 
Napoleon failed in a yet higher degree by not send- 
ing express orders to Grouchy long before the guns 
opened their fire 1 

Thus, to sum up the story, it is demonstrable t.bat. 
Napoleon, not Grouchy, is responsible for the belated 
pursuit of the defeated Prussians after Ligny, and 
for the wrong direction in which that pursuit was 
urged. It is equally capable of proof that by no 
energy of marching could Grouchy, when at last 
Napoleon's orders to march on Mont St. Jean reached 
him, have arrived on the battlefield there in timA 
to influence its course. It is equally demonstrable 
that if Grouchy, guessing what Napoleon himsdf had 
failed to guess — ^Bltlche:^s real strategy — ^had pushed 
straight on to Wavre at dawn of the i8th, he could 
not have prevented Blticher falling with fatal effect 
on Napoleon’s flank. He had only 32,000 men; he 
could not have stayed the march of 90,000. 

As a matter of iwot, Blticher left Thielemann, with 
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a single corps that had suffered great slaughter at 
Ligny, to hold Qrouohy hack while he marched on 
Waterloo ; and Thielemann performed that task with 
entire success. Gembloux was fourteen miles from 
Wavre. Had Grouchy started at dawn on the iSth, 
yet the process of stru^ling through fourteen miles 
of muddy country roads would have left him, with 
exhausted columns, in front of an enemy nearly thrice 
as strong as himself. As it was, he reached Wavre at 
4 RiL, and spent the rest of the day in angry duel 
■with Thielemann. It was Kapoleon’s own blunder 
that permitted his right wing to wander off into 
space, and to be out of the sphere of action, when 
he himself was %hting for existence with the 
combined armies of Wellington and Bltloher at 
Waterloo. 

The slaughter of Waterloo was great. Welling- 
ton's killed and wounded ;:eaohed 15,000. Blticher’s 
losses were nearly 700a No accurate return of the 
slaughter in the French army exists, but its loss in 
kUled, wounded, and prisoners was probably not less 
than 30,000. Ghesney quotes, as a proof of the 
share taken by the Prussians in Waterloo, the fact 
that their losses were- equal to those of the purely 
British regiments themselves j but his arithmetic is 
misleading. The purely British regiments lost 6036 ; 
but this was out of less than 24,000. The Plrussians 
lost 6998 ; but this was out of a total force of nearly 
90,000 ! Taken proportionately to the numbers en- 
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gaged, the strictly British loss was, roughly, four 
times that of the Prussians. 

The Prendh at Waterloo, it may be added, fought 
with magnificent courage, and instances of individual 
daring, unsurpassed in fire and recklessness, could 
be given by the score. Thus the records of the 44th 
tell how, in one of hfey’s cavalry charges, a French 
officer lingered behind his squadron. He threw off 
his helmet, wrapped his cloah round his cuirass so 
as to disguise his nationality, then rode straight 
down to the rear centre of the 44th. One of the 
sergeants called out, “Here is a staff officer; open 
out” A few British files fell back, and through the 
gap thus made this solitary Frenchman, suddenly 
spurring his horse, rode at a gallop, charging straight 
at the regimental colours. Hk trick was discovered, 
and he was riain by the thrust of a dozen bayonets; 
but what instance of more absolutely reckless valour 
can be so much as imagined ! Napoleon himself has 
offered many explanations of Waterloo, but one is 
marked by a quite singular ingratitude. “The battle 
was lost,” he once said, “because nobody did his duty 
in itl” That is a stupendously ungrateful slander 
on the thousands of gallant men who died for 
Napoleon at Waterloo. 
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A LOST THBOJSrX 

N apoleon brought the news of his own. defeat 
to Paris. Great events, indeed, in some silent 
and mysterious fashion, report themselves over vast 
distances of space with a speed that outruns all 
messengers; and in this way some whisper of the 
tragedy of Waterloo had reached Paris in advance 
of Napoleon. Quinet tells how, on the night of the 
2oth, a card-party had assembled at the house of 
Carnot. The Mend who was playing with Carnot 
happened to look up, and saw the stem visage of the 
Minister furrowed and inundated with tears. The 
cards were flung down, the group rose. “ The battle 
is lost,” cried Carnot, with broken voice. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 21st, 
Napoleon himself reached Paris, and flighted at the 
Elys^e Bourbon. He had consulted with his generals 
on the road as to the course he ought to adopt; 
whether to stay with his broken army, or hurry on 
to Paris. His generals knew that Paris was the 
danger-spot, and they iirged him to hasten thither, 

“Well,” he said, “I’ll go to Paris; but you make me 
VOL. rv. 3»« X 
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to commit a folly. My true place is here.” So on 
the morning of the 21st Paris learned that Napoleon 
bringing the news of a ruinous calamity, had reached 
the capital 

Ugly memories awoke with those tidings. It 
was remembered that twice before Napoleon had 
suddeidy returned to Paris — ^from Moscow and from 
Leipsic — and each time alone, without an army I 
Only six days before he had led a proud and gallant 
army across the French frontier to battle; and the 
third time he had returned to Paris leaving a great 
host, slain or scattered, behind him. Napoleon ex- 
plained Waterloo to Caulaincourt by saying, “A. 
sudden panic seized the army, and all’s been lost.” 
But even at this early stage he had invented a 
scapegoat. “ Ney,” he said, “ conducted himself like 
a madman ; he caused my cavalry to be massacred.” 

Lavalette has left on record the story of his meeting 
with Napoleon on that sad morning. “ He came to 
meet me,” he says, “with a frightful epileptic laugh. 
‘Oh, my Ghd,’ he said, raising his eyes to heaven 
and walking hurriedly up and down the room. He 
demanded ‘two kours of sleep and a warm bath,* 
before he would consult his Ministers. When he 
met them he broke out, ‘I have no longer an army; 
they are but a set of fugitives. I may iSnd men, but 
how shall I arm them? 1 have no musketa’” Ihis 
illustrates the wild alternations of mood thceug^ 
which Napoleon passed. He had written Stem 
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Philippeville to his brother Joseph on the 19th — the 
▼ery day after Waterloo, that is — ^“All is not lost,” 
and he had gone into oalculations, showing that by 
raking bis barracks and depleting the National Qnard 
he could stni raise 300,000 men. “ I will horse my 
artillery,” he wrote, “with carriage-horses. I will 
raise 100,000 conscripts. 1 will arm them with 
muskets taken from the Boyalists. ... I will raise 
the whole of Dauphin^, the Lyonnais, Burgundy. I 
will overwhelm the enemy. . . . Write me,” he adds, 
“ what effect this horrible piece of bad luck (Waterloo) 
has produced in the Chamber. I believe the Deputies 
will feel convinced that their duty in this crowning 
moment is to rally round me and save France.” 

But now this mood of hope had vanished. He 
could see no gleam of light anywhere. He had 
neither men nor arms. He took counsel with the 
inner circle of his Ministers, his brothers Joseph and 
Lucien, Oaulaincourt, Carnot, and Fouchd, and uiged 
that he should be made Dictator. He might seize 
the Dictatorship, he explained, “but it would be 
more useful were the Chambers to give it me.” But 
this was the very last act the Chambers contemplated, 
They were already prepared to jettison Napoleon in 
order to make peace with the Allies. Why should 
th^ take any frurther risks for a defeated monardb 
and a falling throne ? 

The Chamber declared its sessicms perman^Mit, and 
every attempt to dissolve it was decreed in advance 
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to be an “ act of high treason.” “ Wby,” it was aid»d 
— at first in whispers, but soon in louder tones — 
"Why should not Napoleon abdicate?” Lucien 
accused Lafayette, who took the lead in the debates, 
of "ingratitude” to Napoleon. Lafayette’s r^ly was 
overwhelming. "During more than ten years,” he 
said, "three millions of Frenchmen have perished for 
a man who wishes still to straggle against all Europe. 
We have done enough for him; our duty now is to 
save the country.” In the House of Peers Carnot 
argued that Blncher had been defeated at Idgny and 
Wellington crippled at Wat»loo, and France could 
easily hold out against her enemies. Ney, who was 
present at the sittings, broke out furiously, "It is 
false I You are deceiving the Chamber 1 Wdlington 
is advancing. Blncher is not defeated. There is 
nothing left but the corps of Qrouchy. In a week 
the enemy will be at the gates of Paris.” 

AH this was true. On June 23 Blncher and Wel- 
lington met at ChatiUon, and agreed on the next step 
in the campaign. Grouchy, who, with real soldierly 
ability, had escaped from the forces converging upon 
him and had reached Soissons, was to be ignored, as 
also was Soult, who, at PhUippeville, was rallying the 
wrecks of Waterloo. Blncher and Wdlington resolved 
to march straight on Paris, and every day brou^t 
news of the progress of their threatening oohmanA 
The Chambers, growing more confident, suinnMlited 
the Ministers to its sittings to give an accoont ef 
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a&irs. They appointed a oommisdon to negotiate 
witlx the Allies. They demanded the abdication of the 
Emperor. “ If abdication is delayed,” said Lafayette 
“ I will propose deposition.” “ Let us wait an hour,” 
cried Lucien. The word was caught up, and, by a 
formal vote, one hour was given to Napoleon to 
choose betwixt abdicating or being deposed; so far 
and so low had he fallen 1 

Napoleon bimseH, during these stormy hours, 
wandered moody, restless, abstracted, from room to 
room. He was broken in spirit. His brain seemed 
to have lost its energy ; his will its capacity to resolve. 
When some one spoke to him, he appeared like a man 
waking for a moment from a dream and quickly re- 
lapsing into a dream. Renault broke in upon him 
with the news of the terms offered him by the 
Chambers. " They have given you an hour's grace. 
Do you hear? Only an hour!" Then Napoleon 
summoned up his resolution. He would abdicate. 
“I offer myself,” he wrote, "as a sacriffce to the 
hatred of the foes of France. . . . My political life 
is ended. I proclaim my son, under the title of 
Napoleon XL, Emperor of the French.” But the pro- 
clamation of another Napoleon satisfied neither the 
French Chambera nor the allied sovereigns, whose 
columns were steadily marchiug on Paris. The 
Chambers declined to appoint a regency; instead 
th^ nomioated an executive, charged with all the 
functions of government. 
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On June 23 Napoleon took up his abode at Mal- 
maison, the house that had been the residence of 
Josephine, and so 'tras full of bitter memories for the 
fallen Emperor. Here he spent some restless, agitated 
da^s, in a sort of ^raking dream — ^a dream haunted 
by anguished recollections and perplexed by frantic 
schemes. Events moved on without him, he had 
no party and no friends. “ Fifteen years of his reign 
as Consul and Emperor,” says Hooper, “ had demoral- 
ised the whole realm.” Every man mistrusted his 
neighbour. Patriotism was almost extiact. French 
politics under Napoleon had known only one prin- 
ciple, the worship of force. And in the hour of his 
defeat Napoleon, on his own principles, was justly 
abandoned. He represented failure, and for failure, 
in the Napoleonic ethics, there was neither pity nor 
loyalty. When the Allies actually entered Paris, an 
ofEcer of Picton’s division reports encountering an 
agitated Parisian who cried "Vive le plus fort;" and, 
ready for every emergency, wore a two-&ced cockade, 
white on one side and tricolour on the other. 
was the type of Frenchman Napoleon himsdf had 
evolved! 

The new executive was busy n^tiating with the 
allied generals. Fouch 4 was workk^ for the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons. Napoleon was, if not foif[otten, 
yet looked upon as an inconvenient and useless 
figure, to be got out of the way as quickly as possible. 
The allied generals, on their part, refused to treat 
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for a suspension of anus except on condition tliat 
the French army retired beyond the Loire, and the 
N'ational Guard agreed to hold Paris subject to the 
orders of Louis XVIII. Wellington -was convinced 
that a permanent peace with France was not possible 
except under a Bourbon ruler, and he really saved 
the French throne for the Bourbons. Whether that 
was any contribution to the happiness of mankind 
at large may well be doubted. But he knew that 
the allied sovereigns had neither respect nor affection 
for Louis XVIII., and that monarch’s one chance of 
reconquering the crown lay in grasping it before the 
allied sovereigns could reach Paris, and deflect the 
n^otiations in progress. Wellington, for this reason, 
persuaded Louis XVIII. to make use of the services 
of Fouoh4 ; and this ex-regicide, who had served and 
betrayed all parties in turn, and whose very name 
stank with the foulest deeds of the Revolution, 
became the agent and the Minister of Police of the 
restored Bourbons. 

On July 2 commissioners met at St. Cloud to 
settle the terms on which Paris was to capitulate. 
The French army was to march beyond the Loire, 
private property was to be respected, there was to 
be an amnesty for everything done in the Hundred 
Days. The French commissioners desired to keep 
the works of art French armies had plundered from 
so many cities; but BltLcher said bluntly, “1 shall 
take back everything Prussiaa” On July 7 the 
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Allies entered Paris, "where,” to quote Alison, "an 
TilngliaTi drum had not been heard for nearly 400 
years.” Wellington, with characteristic moderation, 
inarched into Paris only a single brigade; Blilcher 
poured three army corps into the city. The Execu- 
tive Government practically vanished. The door 
of the Chamber of Deputies was locked against its 
members. On July 8 Louis XYIIl. reached Paris, 
the white flag flew above the Tuileries The Hundred 
Days had ended ' 

But, for the madness of the Hundred Days, France 
paid a terrible price The lirst Treaty of Paris had 
been moderate, nay, even generous, in its terms. It 
imposed no indemnity on France; it exacted the 
return of no plundered works of art, it gave to 
France even more than the boundaries of 1792. But 
the second Treaty of Paris imposed harsher condi- 
tions. Serious plans for the dismemberment of 
France were considered by the Allies, and only re- 
jected under the influence of the calmer wisdom of 
Wellington. It is curious to note that Haxdenbetg, 
the Prussian Minister, proposed that Alsace and 
Lorraine should be rent from France. Wellington 
declared that if the Bourbons represented to France 
lost provinces, their tenure of the throne would be of 
the very briefest, and the plan of dismemberment was 
rejected; but Hardenberg only antedated history by 
some flfty-flve years. Sedan had to be fought and 
lost before Alsace and Lorraine ceased to be French 1 
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Kapoleon’s brief royalty of a bimdred days, in 
a urord, cost France not merely the slaughter of 
ligny, of Quatre Bras, and of Waterloo; it was 
followed by a war indemnity of forty millions, and 
the occupation by the Allies of its northern provinces 
for years. The Allied Powers enforced the restora- 
tion of the plundered works of art to their original 
owners from French museums and art galleries. 
Blticher, indeed, would fain have written his revenge 
in black characters on the very face of Paris. He 
wanted to pull down the pillar of Austerlitz and 
blow up the bridge of Jena, and, according to a 
story, which is sometimes doubted, but which is 
perfectly true, WelUngton only prevented this latter 
stroke of Prussian revenge by the device of planting 
a British sentinel on the bridge. “We posted an 
English sentry on it,” Wellington said afterwards. 
“Blticher nevertheless attempted to blow it up even 
with an English sentry on it ; but,” added Wellington, 
“the Prussians had no experience in blowing up 
bridges. We could have done it in five minutes; 
our experiences in the Peninsula had taught us. 
The PrussianB made a hole in one of the pillars, 
but their powder blew out and hurt some of their 
own people.” 

The restoration of the plimdered works of ait 
to their original owners was a difiBicult task. The 
French had emptied more than half the cities of 
Europe of thrir artistic treasures. The list of statues. 
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pictures, gems, &c., taken from Prussian palaces and 
art galleries alone filled fifty-three closely-printed 
pages. The total articles reclaimed by Blticher 
. numbered 2000 ; and from this may be guessed the 
total volume of French booty. 

The return of the Bourbons was marked by some 
bloody acts of personal vengeance. Many who had 
taken an active part for Napoleon were banished, 
and three of the chief offenders were sentenced 
to death. Ney was the most conspicuous of the 
militaiy traitors; Labedoy^re was earlier in treason 
than even Ney; Lavalette had set the civil branches 
of the administration the example of abandoning 
the Bourbons. All three were condemned to death. 
Lavalette escaped, but both Ney and Labedoy&re 
were shot. 

Ney*s fate has curiously impressed the imagina- 
tion of the world. He might have escaped ; he had 
reached the French frontier, indeed, disguised and 
under an assumed name. But his soldierly pride 
revolted at the ignommy of flight, and he returned, 
flinging all disguises aside. He was arrested, but a 
difficulty was found in constituting a court to try 
him. No court-martial would consent to sit on him. 
He was at last tried by the Chamber of Peers, and 
sentenced to death by a vote of 139 to 17. Under 
the capitulation of Paris an amnesty was assured 
to every one within its walls for all political acts 
during the Hundred Day& It was argued that this 
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did not Apply to Ney, as lie happened not to be in 
Paris at the time , and further, Louis XYIIL did not 
ratify the capitulation. But the Bourbon had pro- 
fited by it. He o-wed his throne to it. Yet he refused 
to allow it to shelter his enemies 1 Wellington was 
known to be strongly opposed to the execution of 
Ney, but his sense of soldierly duty restrained him 
from interfering strongly in a judicial process. 

On the morning of December 6, Ney was set 
against a wall in the gardens of the Luxembourg. 
He stood erect, his hat in his left hand, his right 
hand on his heart, facing the firing party. “My 
comrades,” he cried, “ fire on me,” and he fell, pierced 
with ten buUets. But they were French bullets, fired 
from French muskets and by French hands; and if 
there be “dishonour” in the deed, it lies cm France. 
Murat, two months earlier, had been shot at the 
• castle of Fizzo. He refused to allow his eyes to be 
bandaged, and himself gave the fatal word, crying — 
with a touch of characteristic and inextinguishable 
vanity — “Spare the face, straight to the heart 1” 
Evil days had fallen upon the marshals of Napoleon. 

Napoleon himself lingered at Malmaison with 
what may be called a gambler’s hope that some 
strange turn in events would yet give him back his 
crown. He dictated a farewell to his army, but the 
Executive refused to allow it to appear in the 
Monitmi/r. He had asked to be allowed to take 
command of the French forces defending Paris as 
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“the first general of the Eepublic;” but this, too, 
-was refused him. He hoped that Paris would call 
him to her help, or the army summon him with 
clamours to its head, or the Chambers discover that 
they needed his help. But he was a man forgotten. 
And Bluoher was approaching Paris, and was fiercely 
eager to have Hapoleon in his power. The surrender 
of Napoleon was the invariable condition on which 
he insisted in his conferences with the French com- 
missioners, and his hope was to shoot him on the 
very spot where the Due d’Enghien was executed. 

Professor Sloane says that if Napoleon had Mien 
into the hands of either Blticher or Wellington, he 
would have been instantly shot ; but that statement 
is a libel upon Wellington, at least. MufSing gives 
the correspondence which took place on this subject 
Blticher writes that the summary execution of Napo- 
leon is “ what eternal justice demands.” Wellington 
declared that “such an act would hand down our 
name to history stained by a crime;” and Blticher 
then writes, “ out of deference to the Duke’s wishes he 
will abstain &om this measure.” Qneisenau adds a 
memorandum declaring that “ in this matter Welling- 
ton tliinka and acts as a Briton. Qxeat Britain is 
under weightier obligations to no mortal man,” he 
continues, " more than to this very villam (Napoleon)-; 
for, by the oocurrenoes whereof he is the author, her 
greatness, prosperity, and wealth have attained their 
present elevation.” But the Prussians, Qaeisenaa 
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goes on to argue, irere in a very different position, 
and they would incur the reproaches of all Europe if 
they “left undone the duty” of shooting Napoleon! 
He adds that they agreed to leave Napoleon un- 
shot "from esteem to the Duke — and weakness!” 
It is plainly because Professor Sloane has not read 
with sufficient care the literature of the subject 
that he accuses WeUiagton of a desire to shoot 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon at last, and only just iu time to escape 
the Prussian cavalry, fled from Mahnaison and 
reached Bochefort. Here he lingered five days. 
Maitland, in the BeUerophon, guarded the roadstead, 
and to put to sea was to ensure capture. Yet to 
stay in Bochefort was impossible. The messengers 
of the Bourbons were already on their way to arrest 
him. WM schemes were ffiamed for putting to sea 
in a half-decked boat, of escaping hidden in a cask 
in an American merchant ship. At last Napoleon 
deterroined to surrender himself to the Bellerophyn. 
Here, at least, he was sure of fair treatment. He 
tried, indeed, to make terms in advance with Mait- 
land, He would take up his abode, he urged, as a 
private citizen, under an assumed name, in England. 

Maitland could promise nothing. Then, on July 
1 5, when he knew he was in imminent peril of arrest, 
Napoleon went on board the Betterophcm. “ I come 
like Themistocles,” he wrote, “ to seat myself at the 
hearth of the British people.” He proposed, thus, to 
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traaisform himself by the magic of an adroit phrase 
from a prisoner of war to the trusting and honoured 
"guest” of Great Britain! “I put myself,” he de- 
clared, "under the protection of its laws.” As a 
matter of fact, Napoleon went on board the BdLe- 
rophon to escape the clutches of the officers sent by 
Louis XVIIL to arrest him. Yet he had the most 
absurd notion of the reception he might expect in 
England. One of Napoleon’s suite asked Maitland 
on the voyage to England if he thought the Prince 
Begent would confer the Order of the Garter on 
Napoleon I 

The BdZerophon sailed for England, and anchored on 
July 24 at Torbay, and then proceeded to Plymouth. 
Napoleon was not allowed to land, and for six days 
the Bdlerophon lay in Plymouth while English 
statesmen held debate over the fate of the faUm 
Emperor. Hundreds of boats hung round the ship, 
and all day long curious sight-seers stared at the 
massive black hull in which, a prisoner, lay the man 
by whom the imagination of the world had been so 
long hag-ridden. The English Cabinet was greatly 
perplexed as to what to do with its captive. Hk 
dangerous plausibility alarmed them almost as much 

as his ambition. “D the fellow,” said Lard 

Keith after an interview with Napoleon on the 
Bdlerophon; “if he could obtain on interview with 
the Prince Begent, in half-an-hour they would ham 
been the best Mends in England!” Lord livenpeal 
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bluntly expressed bis regret that Napoleon had not 
been captured by the Bourbons and summarily shot 
This -would have greatly simplified the political 
situation 1 The allied sovereigns took part in the 
debate as to Napoleon’s fate. No one would under- 
take the responsibility of becoming his gaoler. Yet 
it was felt he must be kept under restraint as a 
mere menace to the peace of the world. 

Finally, it was decided that St. Helena should 
be his prison. It was a lonely rook, set in the 
desolate wastes of the Atlantic Ocean, the point most 
remote from all civilised lands, and about which the 
sea-power of England could draw a zone of deepless 
watch and ward which would make escape impossible. 
On August 2 the allied sovereigns declared Napoleon 
to be their conunon prisoner. The English Parlia- 
ment passed an Act which placed St. Helena under 
a special government, broke it off from all com- 
munication with the outside world, “ for the better de- 
taining in custody of Napoleon Bonaparte.” Napoleon 
received the news of his fate with loud-spoken pro- 
tests. 1 will not go to St. Helena," he cried. He 
would prefer being ddivered up to the Bourbons or 
being sent to Botany Bayl He drew up a solemn 
“ protest, before Gk)d and man,” against the “injustice ” 
offered to hinn in. the -violation of “his most saored 
rights.” He appealed to history. He had come 
voluntarily in his misfortune, he said, to seek an 
a^lum under English laws. What return had 
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England made for that “magnanimous” act? It 
had “ sacrificed ” him i 

Napoleon’s famous protest against being sent to 
St Helena is, of course, a buixdle of lies. He had 
surrendered himself to the Bdlerophon to escape 
being shot by the Bourbona He had been received 
as a prisoner of war, and it scarcely lay with a man 
who had trampled so ruthlessly on the “rights” of 
others, who had plundered whole nations of their 
liberty, who had shot the Turkish prisoners at Jaffa, 
and stolen the crown of Spain, and sent to death 
thousands of his enemies, to talk about “ the violation 
of my most sacred rights in disposing by force of my 
person and my liberty.” If he had been dealt with 
on his own principles, he might have been shot as 
he had shot the Due d’Enghien, or Palm, or Hofer. 

Napoleon appealed to history, and that appeal has 
been heard and judgment given. But it is not in 
favour of Napoleon. “ He who had declared,” says 
Fyffe, “that the lives of a million men were nothing 
to him, trusted to the foUy or the impotence of the 
English nation to povide him with some agreeable 
a^lum until he could again break forth and deluge 
Europe with blood.” No fortified walls could have 
hidden Napoleon. No monarch in Eurc^ would 
undertake the perilous task of being his warder. It 
only remained to find some faivoff and londy isl^ set 
in the deep wastes of the estranging sea, where British 
ships could girdle him with their ceaseless watch. 
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AK ingenious attempt was made — or was about 
i\ to be made — ^to employ tbe authority of the 
TCu gHab law-courts for the purpose of enabling the 
fallen Emperor to land in England. A writ of habeas 
corpus was to be moved for, or Napoleon was to be 
subpoenaed to give evidence in some suit got up as 
part of the legal plot. Whether writ or subpoena 
would run on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war, and 
override the authority by which a prisoner of war 
was hdd, may be doubted. But the British Admir- 
alty were not anxious for a duel with the law-courts, 
so Lord Keith sailed with his squadron hastily from 
Plymouth, and was instructed to transfer Napoleon 
to the Ntyriikvmherhmd out at sea. 

In reply to Napoleon’s angry protests. Lord Keith 
suggested that there were worse possibilities than 
being sent even to St. Helena. Would he prefer to 
be sent to Russia? “Russia!” exclaimed Napoleon 
hastily, “ God forbid 1 ” He raged against his Engli^ 
custodians ; but, after aU, he knew he was safer with 
them than with any other. He kept up, however, 
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the form of despairing and injured protest. He 
would not, he declared, quit the BtUerophon alive. 
His followers announced they would perish resisting 
the whole British navy rather than be carried to 
St. Helena. Sir G. Cockbum took these heroics with 
entire composure, and merely inquired what hour 
his boats were to be in attendance next day to 
tranship Napoleon and his staff. When his boats 
came at the hour appointed, Napoleon, with his 
followers, stepped into them with almost Christian 
resignation. 

And so the long voyage to the lonely islet, which 
was to be both his prison and his grave, began. The 
clif& of Cape La Hogue faded on the horizon, and 
Napoleon, from the quarter-deck of the NorOvumber- 
land, gazed moodily at the dim coast-line as it 
vanished. Behind those hazy cliffs, growing faint 
against the evening sky, lay the stage on which, for 
an hour so brief, he had played a part so amazing . 
It was Napoleon’s last vision of France 1 

On October i6, 1815, Napoleon, with his suite, 
landed on St. Hdena. On May 6, 1821, he died. 
And those five and a half wrangling, shrewish 
years form the most ignoble, if the most harmless, 
period of Napoleon’s life. The purple robe of the 
Emperor had fWen from him; the sword of the 
soldier had slipped out of his hand. There remained 
a shrieking, passionate egotist, without dignity or 
restraint, or truth, or fortitude. If Napoleon could 
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&oe great perils with haughty courage, he did not 
know how to bear small troubles with patience. St. 
Hdena, it may be admitted, was very unlike the 
Tuileries or St. Cloud. It was a duster of splintered 
crags, the diattered peak: of an ancient volcano, 





rising like a broken spear-point out of the desolate 
wastes of the Atlantic. It is almost equidistant 
from AMca and South America, and has a total 
area of only 45 square miles. It is, in fact, a mere 
cone of rook set in the immeasurable solitudes of 
the grey and melancholy sea. But St. Helena was 
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a piison, a cage in whioix to hold fast the fierce 
and restless spirit iirhose ruthless ambition had, 
for nearly a generation, wrecked the peace of the 
world, and still menaced it. And it is hardly the 
business of a prison to be spacious, or picturesque, 
or elegant. 

A special Act of Parliament put the island itself 
with a wide stretch of its encircling waters, imder a 
stem code of mles, and the vigilant patrol of ’RngliaT^ 
ships of war practically made the island inacces- 
sible to the outside world. Napoleon protested that 
St Helena was worse than Tamerlaine’s iron cage, 
and that its evil climate would be his death-warrant 
As a matter of fact, St Helena^ lapped in the ever- 
blowing trade-winds, has a cool climate, and its 
health conditions are admirable. It is possible, in- 
deed, to quote a French testimony to the climatic 
merits and natural charms of St Helena. In a 
report published in Paris in 1804 by Napoleon’s 
own authority, St Helena was described as “ a terres- 
trial paradise,” with pure air, soft skies, and every 
condition of healtL But St Helena then was a 
possession which Napoleon hoped to seize. When 
it became Ids prison he naturally took another view 
of its qualities as a residence. 

At St Helena Napoleon had a suite of thirty 
persons, with twelve personal attendants. He had an 
aUowanoe of £i 2 jooo per annum for his household 
expenses, and an area of twelve miles round Ms 
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dwdling within which he might ride and walk at 
pleasure. Outside those linoits he must be accom- 
panied by a British ofdcer. Kapoleon regarded 
himself tmder these conditions as a sort of early 
Christian martyr, a pensive sufferer, hated for his 
virtues by a wicked world; and he filled the ears 
of mankind with his laments and protests. He em- 
ployed the most audacious rhetoric to describe his 
“ sufferings.” He told Lady Malcolm," I have worn the 
imperial crown of France, the iron crown of It^y. 
England has now given me a greater and more 
glorious than either of them ; for it is that worn by 
the Saviour of the world — ^the crown of thorns!” 
“Even the poor sentinels of the 5 3rd,” according to 
Hapoleon, “wept at his unworthy treatment ! ” But 
Napoleon was, in fact, a prisoner of war who had once 
idready broken his parole, with a result in bloodshed 
to be measured by ligny and Quatre Bras and Waters 
loo. All the Great Powers still regarded him as an 
object of dread. If he escaped from his prison-island 
and landed on the shores of France, a yet more 
desperate Ligny, a more bloody Waterloo, might have 
to be fought, and Paris be again occupied by the 
combined forcas of Europe. In the interests of the 
peace of mankind, and to prevent more seas of 
blood being Efpilt, Napoleon must be kept securely 
guarded. 

So a chain of sentinels kept watch all day round 
the bounds assigned to Napoleon. At nightfall, the 
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circle of armed soldiers vr&a drawn closely round 
Longwood itself Once every twenty-four hours a 
British, officer was required to actually see Napoleon, 
so oa to be sure he had not vanished from the island. 

The possibility of Napoleon’s escape haunted the 
imagination of the statesmen of Europe Hke a night- 
mata No letters were allowed to reach him, or any 
member of his staff, without being first examined 
Great Britain, too, with a touch of unwise rigidity, 
added one specially irritating condition Napoleon 
was to be addressed os “ General Bonaparte,” and the 
title of “ Emperor ” was strictly denied to him. Lord 
Oastleroagh, it will be remembered, refused to sign 
the first Treaty of Paris because it recognised Napo- 
leon os "Emperor of Elba.” As Great Britain had 
always recognised Louis XVTII. as "King of Prance,” 
it could not logically regard Napoleon as Empror 
of that country ; and the title which had been denied 
to the victor of Austerlitz and of Jena was not to be 
granted to the prisoner of St. Helena. Moreover, if 
the imperial title and ranlc had been granted to 
Napoleon in St. Helena, ho would have tTimed it into 
a weapn ogainst his gaolers. He would have fenced 
himself behind imperial etiquette, and the task of 
keeping watch over him would have become doubly 
difficult. Tet, to quarrel over half-a-dozen purely 
ornamental syllables, and to deny to Napleon the 
title by which he is best known in history, seems 
absurd. 
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It can hardly be said that these conditioits, applied 
to a prisoner of war who had cost the world so 
much, and who had achieved one escape already, were 
unreasonably harsh. Yet under them was bred an 
a.mfl,ring swarm of “grievances” and “wrongs” and 
“outrages” — crimes against the sacred person of 
Napoleon, which, when translated into literary 
terms, and recited with due shrillness, took cap- 
tive the sympathies of half the world, and clothed 
“the prisoner of St. Helena” with the robes of a 
martyr. The truth is, that the deliberate policy of 
Napoleon was to make his imprisonment impossible, 
and to turn his guards into objects of detestation 
to the whole world by the invention of ever-fresh 
“ wrongs. ’ This was what was called by Napoleon’s 
own followers “La politique de Longwood,” a de- 
liberate policy, carried out with infinite skill and 
patience ; the end of which was to ruin the reputar 
tion of everybody who had anything to do with the 
detention of Napoleon on St. Helena, and to arouse 
the sympathy of the world in his favour. In a 
moment of indiscreet fiankness, Las Cases, who per- 
haps did more than any one else to make Napo- 
leon’s histrionic shrieks audible in the ears of the 
world, wrote in his Journal, “The details of St. 
Helena are unimportant; to be there at all is the 
great grievance.” 

As a matter of fact, the “grievances” of Napo- 
leon, when read at this distance of time, seem 
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absurd They constitute not so much a tragedy 
as a farc& The vorld is asked to veep over the 
manner in vhioh his shirts vere washed, or were not 
washed ; the length of time he had to wear his old 
coats; the quantity of wine — only one wretched 
bottle per head per day — allowed to his servants; 
the style of the iron railii^s erected round Long- 
wood, &o., &C. The manufacture of grievances 
became a fine art Napoleon had his plate, or part 
of it, broken up, and the intelligence sent to Europe, 
to illustrate the “poverty” under which he suffered 
— ^with only 12,000 a year from the pockets of 
British taxpayers, as his allowance. He had some 
of lus coats turned to give an idea of the straits to 
which his wardrobe was reduced. He accused the 
unfortunate Sir Hudson Lowe, who was now governor 
of St, Helena, of every crime, firom stealing his milk 
to attempting his life. That the English governor 
tried to poison Napoleon, or to hire some one else 
to poison him, was a tale diligently circulated. “We 
don’t believe it ourselves,” Count Montholon said, 
indiscreetly, to a Mend, “but it is always well to 
say so.” 

Napoleon’s personal followers, it may be added, 
were admirably fitted to carry out that campaign of 
artifioial grievances and loud-shrieking complaints 
which formed “La politique de Longwood.” The 
change Mm the Boulevards of Paris or the tumult 
of camps to the grey seas, the solitary cliffs, the 
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brooding silenoe of St Hdena, represented for them a 
mere descent into Purgatory. They irere naturally in 
a mood to shriek. Then they had no 'will but that of 
Napoleon himself, and they had no embarrassing re- 
straints of truth and honour. Years afterwards, Sir 
Harris Nicholas undertook to edit the correspondence 
betfrixt poor Sir Hudson Lowe and the French artists 
in misrepresentation at Longwood. “ By the time I 
have finished,” he ’vrrote, " I think I shall have been in 
the company of more liars than any living author !” 

Sir Hudson Lowe was, it maybe admitted, a some- 
what unhappy choice as the custodian of Napoleon. 
He was a gallant soldier, with an honourable record. 
He had commanded the Corsican Bangers, served on 
the Bussian staff, was Quartenuasta-General to the 
army in the Low Countries, was knighted for carryh^ 
to London the news of Napoleon’s first abdication. 
He brought to his post a sleepless vigilance, an anx- 
ious loyalty to duty, a high standard of personal 
honour. Lowe had at least some qualities which 
fitted him for his post. But he was an inarticulate 
man. He took his duties even too seriously. He had 
no sense of humour and no perspective. And it is im- 
possible to read the literature of St. Helena 'without 
seeing that Lowe’s unamflmg stolidity was a senous 
drawback to his fitness for dealing with the artists 
in quarrels and grievances at Longwood. The 
popular idea about Sir Hudson Lowe at St. Helena 
is that he was a very small man, who spent his time 
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in tormenting a very great one. Napoleon under 
his care -was a fettered Titan being diligently stung 
by a gadfly. But this is a mere burlesque of the 
situation. It represents an almost complete inversion 
of the facts. It was poor Sir Hudson Lowe who was 
daily stung by French gadflies. 

As a matter of fact, he had, during all his years 
of oflSce, only five interviews with Napoleon, and in 
nearly all of them Napoleon exhausted even his rich 
vocabulary of abusive epithets on the unhappy and* 
inarticulate Lowe. He did not satisfy Napoleon’s 
fastidious taste as to “ maimers ” ! “ His manners 

are so displeasing to me,” Napoleon said, “that if 
he were to come to tell me that a frigate was 
ready to take me to France, he could not give me 
pleasure!” Ho wanted to drive Lowe to some act 
or word which would be a 'real grievance, of size 
and quality visible to the whole world. His design, 
as described by even a French pen, that of Lamartine, 
was “to provoke insults by insult, and then to 
exhibit those insults as crimes, to the indignation of 
the Continent.” The unfortunate Sir Hudson Lowe 
could only take refuge in silence, and escape from 
Napoleon’s presence as promptly, and enter it as sel- 
dom, as possible. But Napoleon found a new offence 
in Sir Hudson Lowe’s very silence. It was a griev- 
ance that, after being smitten by so many epithets, 
the Fnglisb governor crept out of the room without 
even slamming the door I 
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Lowe, beyond doubt, took bis instruction at some 
points too literally. He would receive no communi- 
cation brom Lougwood iu which Napoleon was re- 
ferred to as “Emperor,” and Napoleon accordingly 
thrust that title into eveiy document, even into the 
grocer’s bills and the washiug lists, sent from Long- 
wood. So a sort of epistolary deadlock arose. It 
was agreed betwixt the high contracting parties, at 
length, that the simple words “ Napoleon Bonaparte ” 
should be used in all correspondence ; but Lowe went 
on himting for the term “Emperor” and suppressing 
it, as a terrier might himt for rats and suppress 
them. Napoleon, for example, presented Ooxe’s 
• “Life of Marlborough” to the ipess of the 20th 
Begiment. The imperial title was written on the 
fly-leaf of the volumes, and Lowe solemnly required 
them to be sent back ! He feared, apparently, that 
a British regiment would be seduced from its 
allegiance if a book in its library described Napoleon 
as “Emperor.” On Napoleon’s coffin his followers 
wished to place the simple word “ Napoleon,” with 
certain dates ; but Lowe insisted that the inscription 
^ould run “Napoleon Bonaparte,” os per agreement; 
and in this unseemly squabble over Napoleon’s coffin 
the inscription vanished altogether. 

Lowe, in a word, was a precisian, with an un- 
comfortable conscience, and absolutely no sense of 
humour. An archangel entrusted with the business 
of keeping guard over Napoleon might well have 
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fjdled. He would oertamly have failed to give satis- 
faction to Napoleon himself, and would have been 
described as a fiend And poor Sir Hudson Lowe, 
with his simplicity, his straightforwardness, his smile- 
less and somewhat owl-like gravity, fell an easy prey 
to Napoleon. He was exhibited as^ a ridiculous and 
Tia.t-.ftfid object to the whole world. His duties were 
diligently made impossible to him. Napoleon, for 
example, used as much art as he expended in any of 
his great campaigns in the business of evading the 
eyes of the unfortunate British officer who had to 
report each day that he had actually seen him. The 
unhappy officer hod to prowl round Longwood like a 
thief, trying to catch a glimpse of his prisoner, the 
entire household being engaged in a conspiracy to 
make that feat impossible. “Yesterday,” the un- 
fortunate officer writes, “ I was on my feet ten hours, 
walking about the Longwood garden — ^it was raioing 
all the time — ^trying to see Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
failed.” 

Sometimes, after hanging about the house for 
an entire day, the officer would catch a glimpse of 
a cocked hat, which might, or might not, be that 
of Napoleon. Lowe at last had to give orders that 
the officer should enter the house, and knock at 
every door in turn till he had caught a glimpse of 
Napoleon. “It was necessary,” as Las Oases wrote 
in his journal, “ to reduce to a system . . . even our 
privations, in order that we might thereby excite 
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a lively interest in Europe and provoke the English 
Opposition to attadt the Ministry.” It vas Napoleon’s 
business to have complaints. So Lowe’s communi- 
cations were diligently misunderstood. Concessions 
which it was known he could not grant were insisted 
on as matters of life and death. Acts of courtesy 
were subtly twisted into elaborate insults. “ If they 
really wanted anything," said the unhappy Lowe, 
“they carefully concealed the want, in order to pro- 
claim it afterwards as a proof of our neglect.” 

The “Longwood politics” to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded. The rook of St. Hdena, according to Bodley, 
was the first cause of the revival of the Napoleonic 
legend. It put a glamour of pity and of wrongful 
suffering about Napoleon. It made it possible to 
describe him as " the Christ of the French Revolution 
wickedly nailed to the rook by the malice of kings.” 
A nearer and more comfortable prison, another Elba, 
would have ruined Napoleon’s memory. 

When Napoleon was not tormenting Sir Hudson 
Lowe, he was employed in dictating those memoirs 
which partake more of the characteristics of fiction 
than of veracious history. His treatises on the art 
of war, on army organisation, &c., have real value. 
But on the St. Helena literature generally the judg- 
ment of even a French critic, Lamarrine, may be 
quoted: “That monologue of six years,” he says, 
“which Napoleon addressed to the world from the 
summit of his rock, and the most trivial words of 
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whidi were registered by bis courtiers to be trans- 
naitted to his myrmidons as the gospel of party, was 
nothing more than a long diplomatic note, void of 
good faith, addressed to his partisans, and speaking 
in turns the language of all the factions that he 
widied to nourish with his memory.” 

A friendly critic explains the many gross inven- 
tions in which the memoirs abound by saying that 
hfapoleon honestly mistook his imagination for his 
memory. He described what he intended to have 
done, or now wished he had done, and thought he 
was recording what he actually had done But 
Napoleon used his memoirs quite as much to take 
away the character of other people as to protect his 
own. Thus he describes his generals in syllables of 
galL Berthierwas "an idiot;” Ney, a mere bundle 
of rashness; Murat, a “glittering fool;” Massena 
succeeded by pure luck; Soult was only fit to be a 
major-general; Kleber was not even fit to be that. 
And Napoleon distilled gall as abundantly on his 
brothers as even on his generals. 

Henry, in his “Events of a Military lofe,” gives 
a graphic pen-picture of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
“His stature was drort and thick, his head suitk 
into his shoulders, his face fat, with large folds 
under the chin; the limbs appeared to be stout 
and weU-proportioned, complexion olive, expression 
smister, forbidding, and rather scowling. On the 
whole, his general look was more that of an obese 
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Spaiush or Portuguese friar than the hero of modem 
times.” 

But the end was drawing nigh. At the cbse df 
1819 Napoleon’s health began to fail. No one, as 
yet^ suspected the real nature of his disease — cancer 
of the stomach — ^but its effects were visible. A new 
physician, Antommarchi, with two priests, arrived 
at St. Helena, the one to care for the body, the 
others to minister to the spiritual needs, of the sick 
TTin-n. Napoleon himself asked for the presence and 
counsel of a priest, but he did it in a very pagan- 
like mood. "lam not yet brought to bay,” he said, 
“in a state to require the succours of religion.” 
“Still,” he reflected, "I may be reduced to that 
plight. . . . Who knows i Voltaire himself asked for 
the consolations of religion before his death; and 
perhaps I also might find much comfort and relief 
in the society of an ecclesiastic capable of inspiring 
me with a taste for religious conversation.” This is a 
somewhat inadequate conception of rdigion and its 
offices! 

A rriigious teacher who was at once a sage and 
a saint might have found the epiritual ministra- 
tion of Napoleon a task too great. But the priests 
sent — and they were chosen by his uncle. Cardinal 
Pesch — ^were of a very unsatisfactory type. One was 
an old Italian priest who had been the confessor of 
his mother, but who was no theologian; and the 
other, when he came to St. Helena, could neither 
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read nor write. Napoleon’s rdigious 'views were 
crude. His physician, Antommarchi, was an atheist ; 
but Napoleon had too keen an intelleot to make that 
creed of fools possible to him. “ Physicians,” he said, 
“have &ith only in matter; they believe in nothing.” 
“ I,” he declared, “ am of the religion of my father. 
I believe in God. Everything proclaims His exist- 
ence ; and besides, the greatest minds have thought 
so.” He was a fatalist. “All that is to happen,” he 
said, “is written down.” The heaven of which he 
dreamed, and to which he had no doubt he was 
going, resembled the Yalhalla of Northern mytho- 
logy rather than anything known to Christian faith. 
“I shall behold my comrades in arms,” he said, “in 
the Elysian fields . . . Duroc, Ney, Massena. They 
will come to greet me. . . . We will discourse of 
our wars 'with the Scipios, Hannibal, Csesar, and 
Frederic.” A heaven in which the saints are Ney, 
Murat, and Frederic, and where the theme of eternal 
converse is the march of columns, the deploying of 
battalions, and mere conflict and slaughter, is, on the 
whole, less desirable than the paradise of the Koran. 

Napoleon’s health was now fast failing. He had 
loi^ intervals of stupor, varied by houre of acute 
pain, and the pain left him curiously exhausted. He 
could retain Httle food. “What a ddicious thing 
rest is,” he said. “I would not exchange it for aU 
the thrones in the world. Once I was Napoleon, 
now I am no longer anythiz^. ... 1 do not live; I 
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merely exist" He aggravated liis o'vm sufieringa by 
obstinately rejecting medicine and refusing medical 
Help. He despised Antommarcbi ; be rejected English 
doctors for the sake of maintaining a grievance against 
Sir Hudson Lo^re. He would lie for whole days in 
an unlit room. When at last an English physician, 
Dr. Amott, was allowed to approach Bonaparte, it 
was in complete darkness. “I could not see him,” 
Amott records, “ but I fdt him, or some one else.” 

On March ly Hapoleon took his last drive. On 
April 15 he made his will, that curious bit of legal 
literature into which he crystallised the resentments 
and the illusions of his life. No word of repentance ■ 
for the many lives his ambition had destroyed ever 
fell from his lips. No shadow from the swift-coming 
eternity seemed to ohiU his imagination. Extreme 
unction was administered to him on May 3, and he 
declared he “died in the Boman Catholic faith.” 
But, as a matter of fact, he was without faith and 
without fear. He seriously appeared to regard him- 
self as outside ordinary morality, or above it. 

Steadily the world and its affairs grew faint to the 
dying man’s faculties. He forgot everything, and 
recognised no one. As night fell on May 6, a furious 
tempest swept in on St. Helena from the mighty 
brooding spaces of the encompassing sea. The very 
island itself seemed to shake with the fury of the 
storm. Trees were uprooted, houses were wrecked. 

And so, amid the tumult of the raving sea and the 
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shaking laud and the tempest'tom skies, the fierce 
spirit of Napoleon passed away. In imagination he 
was playing his part in some great and bloody fight 
at the very moment of his death. The last words 
that fell from his lips, “ t6te d’arm4e,” are syllables 
caught firom the battlefield. 




Count Montholon and General Bertrand {.From a contempofaty lithograph ) 




CHAPTER XXrV 


AT THE BAR OF HISTORY 

A POST-MORTEM examination shoTved the true 
cause of Napoleon’s death. The body was ex- 
tremely fat, but the internal surface of the stomach, 
through nearly its whole extent, was a mass of 
cancerous disease, and at one spot an ulcer had eaten 
the coats of the stomach completely away, leaTuig a 
perforation. Death had sealed with its frosty calm 
the dead man’s features, and a curious serenity seemed 
to lie on the findiy sculptured brow and the deep-set 
eyelids. 

On the morning of May 8 Napoleon’s body was 
borne to its grave in a little valley, where, imder 
some weeping wiUows, a fountaiu broke out. The 
place had been consecrated by the Anglican chaplain 
of one of the regiments, with the prayer, “O Lord, 
may it please Thee to consecrate this ground for 
the reception of the mortal remains of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” At one point in the slow journey to the 
grave the coffin had to be taken from the hearse, and 
borne along a narrow footpath on the shoulders of 
twelve grenadiers of the 20th, and, in turn, twelve 

355 
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of the 66tL As the soldiers of the nation he had 
hated so bitterly, and. fot^ht against so long, carried 
the coffin along the hilMde goat-track, the regimental 
flags vliich were home before and after it gleamed 
with the words “Talavera,” “ Albuera^” "The Pyrenees,” 
“Orthes;” words that were for the dead soldier 
symbols of defeat. Over the grave the TSn g liab 
soldiers fired three rolling, far-heard volleys, while 
the hiUs ^ook to the deep roar of the answering 
broadsides from the English line-of-battle ships in 
the harbour far beneath. There was surely a touch 
of the remorseless irony of history in the ffict that 
the man who had warred so long against England 
was carried to his grave by English soldiers, and had 
to rest with the gleam of victorious English battle- 
flags above him, and with the roll of English 
musketry voUeye for his requiem I 
Twenty years afterwards, on October 15, 1840, that 
grave was re-opened and the body of Napoleon was 
surrendered to Prance, and borne to that stateliest 
of all tombs, under the dome of the Invalides at 
Paris. Yet the irony of history pursued the dust of 
Napoleon even to that gilded sepulchre. The body 
of Napoleon lies there in a sarcophagus of red 
granite, hewn from Bussian quarries, and the gift of 
a Bussian monarch. Thus the two nations that did 
most to destroy the empire of Napoleon joined in 
unconscious charity in giving him a grave. England 
gave his dead body its first resting-place on that 
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lonely pile of rooks set in the lamenting solitudes 
of the sea at St. Helena; Bussia gave the granite 
sarcophagus in which it now rests. 

It is impossible to offer any estimate of Napoleon 
which will satisfy all judgments. His name is stiU 
a mere battle>flag, the symbol of strife, round which 
ahimdred controvermes rage. Time, that cools so 
many enmities and clarifies so many judgments, has 
lost its office as far as the career and character of 
Napoleon are concerned. But it is, at least, possible 
to come to a definite judgment about some features 
of his character and some results of his career. 
There are many mythical Napoleons, tmquiet ghosts 
that have disquieted the imagination of the world 
and haunted the pages of history for more than a 
generation, which now, at last, may be laid to rest. 

One myth, which is chiefiy responsible for the 
evil power of the Napoleonic legend in modem 
France, represents the dead Emperor as a champion 
of freedom against ^very, of democratic ideas as 
agamst aristocratic tyranny, of the national honour 
of France ,agamst a wicked conspiracy of foreign 
despots. But this theory becomes credible only 
when two'thirds of Napoleon’s career are diligently 
forgotten. He was the sword of France against the 
first Coalition in 1796-97. He was the champion 
of France agamst the Holy Alliance m 1814-15. 
But what was he betwixt those periods, when he 
ruled France* with absolute authority, and entered 
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one European capital after another at the head of 
his legions ? 

At home he was a despot, as absolute as one 
of the later Csesars: abroad he was a conqueror 
as ruthless as Attila. In France itself he sup- 
pressed the press, he abolished free institutions. 
He gathered all power into his own hand ; he thrust 
his espionage into every household. “His spy 
system,” says Morris, on the whole a very friendly 
critic, “his organised informers, his repression of 
thought, remind us of the Borne of the later Csesars.” 
Abroad he plimdered and partitioned almost every 
European State in turn. “ By looking only at the 
beginning and at the end of Napoleon’s career, and 
by disregarding all the intermediate period,” says 
Seeley, “ an imaginary Napoleon has been obtained, 
who is a republican, not a despot; a lover of liberty, 
not an authoritarian; a champion of the Revolu- 
tion, not the destroyer of the Revolution; a hero 
of independence, not a conqueror, a friend of the 
people, not a contemner of the people; a man of 
heart and virtue, not a ruthless militarist, cynic, 
and Machiavellian.” 

But the Napoleon thus created is only a mytL 
Napoleon’s politics were in truth a mere kaleido- 
scope, a dance of changing colours. He was every- 
thing in turn — a Terrorist with Robespierre, an 
Anti-Jacobin against the Directory, a liberty-hating 
despot on his own account when he became First 
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Oonsul and Emperor. In Paris, he was fiercely anti- 
clerical; in Egypt, he was willing to use his sword 
for Mohammedanism against Christianity. Yet, after 
making the Pope his captive, he established the 
Concordat, and issued a catechism teaching all little 
French boys and girls that he was God’s minister, 
that to obey him was the sum of all piety, and 
to resist him the most damnable of heresies. “ Were 
we then to believe,” asked Madame de Sta6l, ” that 
Bonaparte could award hell in the next world, be- 
cause he gave the idea of it in this ? ” 

An equally mythical Napoleon has been created 
by the imagination of his miraculous, unparalleled 
success — a success which makes him the wonder of 
history, and on whose shining disc there is scarcely 
any shadow of disaster. Betwixt Toulon and Water- 
loo, no doubt, are many triumphs, and the world still 
gazes in wonder at this artillery ofBioer who con- 
quered so many kings, and so nearly made himself 
the master of the world. Yet Napoleon’s disasters, 
though, somehow, half the world contrives to forget 
them, were even more dramatic and amazing than 
his triumpha No other historic character, perhaps, 
achieved success so soon or on so great a scale, and 
no one was ever more completely and swiftly over- 
whelmed with disaster. He failed in Egypt ; he failed 
in Spain; he failed in Bussia. His Boulogne flotilla 
was a failure; so was his Continental system. "The 
most unfortunate general that ever lived, a Xerxes, 
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a Darius, or Napoleon’s own nephew, never,” says 
Seeley, “iinderwent such a succession of crubhing 
disasters as Napoleon in the years 1812-13-14 and 
15.” If through the scenes of Napoleon’s life there 
does run the thread of a single plan, it was the plan 
for the overthrow of England. All else in his career 
as a soldier was but tributary to this. The con- 
quest of the Continent was only a prelude to a final 
and gigantic attadk on England. "The special and 
peculiar work of Napoleon,” says Sedey, “is that 
colossal attempt to conquer England by conquering 
the Continent.” Napoleon himself frankly admitted 
this. Yet that long campaign against England ended 
in Waterloo and St. Helena ! All he guned of soil 
owned by England was a prison and a grave 1 
Thiers recites, with the laborious detail of an auc- 
tioneer’s catalogue, the “six great faults” which, he 
says, Napoleon committed betwixt the Consulate and 
St. Helena, and which explain why the dazzling noon 
of the, Consulate faded into the mere nightfall of 
St. Helena, (i.) He needlessly broke the Peace of 
Amiens and i^ocked the conscience of Europe by 
the legal assassination of the Due d’Enghien. (2.) He 
committed himsdf to the mad attempt to overrun 
the Continent. (3.) He joined with Bussia in a con- 
spira(^ against the freedom of the world. (4.) He 
thrust a Bonaparte on to the Spanish throne. (5.) He 
pushed on his Continental system tiU it involved 
him in war with Russia, (6.) He refused the magni- 
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ficent terms of peace offered him at Prague. This 
is a succession of blunders compressed into a little 
more than ten years, — ^betwixt the assumption of the 
imperial crown and St. Helena, — sufficient to destroy 
a dozen great reputations I As a result, just as the 
Convention, whose aim it was to free mankind, de- 
stroyed liberty, “so,” says Thiers, “Napoleon, who 
employed imparalleled intellectual gifts to build up 
the greatness of France, succeeded in destroying her 
greatness.” 

Let it be remembered that Napoleon had not to 
teach Bevolutionary France the secret of conquest. 
The armi^ of the Bevolution, before Napoleon 
brought to their aid his marrellous genius for war, 
had destroyed the first great European coalition; 
had made Belgium, Savoy, and Nice French depart- 
ments; had carried the borders of France to the 
Bhine. Napoleon’s own conquests, the phantom 
republics and kingdoms he set up as tributaries, 
vanished like mists. And, as a matter of fact, Napo- 
leon lost the early gains of the Bevolution, and left 
a smaller France than he found when he became 
First Consul Measured by enduring gains, the Direc- 
tory was more successful than the Empire. It 
was under Napoleon, and not under the Directory, 
that the capital of France was twice occupied by 
hostile forces. When Napoleon went on board the 
Belierophon, he left behind him a nation without 
an army; its capital and its fairest provinces were 
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in foreign occupation; its very existence hung on 
the generosity of its foes. “ What is the trophy of 
Napoleon?” asks one of his most lenient critics. 
“ Alone of aU the modem rulers of France he inflicted 
upon her a vast and irreparable loss of territory.” 

Equally in truceless quarrel with facts is the myth 
of Napoleon’s transcendent and unfaltering genius, 
a genius that never blundered, that never loitered, 
that had in it a quality of the demonic; and 
that leaves the tragic failure in which Napo- 
leon’s career doses to be explained by the stupidity 
of his agents, or the treachery of his generals, or 
the general wickedness of mankind. Of Napoleon’s 
terrible genius for war there can be no doubt. The 
proofs of it are found written on a hundred battle- 
fields. Of his genius for administration, again, there 
are a thousand evidences. His code is still the bads 
of French law. He did much to reconstruct civi- 
lised society after the waste and wreckage of the Re- 
volution. " Nature,” says Morris, “ gave Napoleon an 
imagination such as she gave to Dante or Milton; 
she added a power of calculation and thought such 
as she bestowed on Newton or Laplace.” Of his 
amazing energy of will, sgain, there is ample proof. 

Mr. Bodley says he has made it “ a practice to read 
the letters of Napoleon day by day, on the dates 
corresponding to those when they were written a 
centiuy ago,” the letters thus forming a sort of pious 
Jbreviary for the daily edlfioadon of a worshipper of 
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Napoleoa " The psychology of the reconstruction of 
France,” Mr. Bodley adds, “ is revealed in this corre- 
spondence.” The genius of the Concordat, of the 
codes, of the administrative system by which France 
lives, are all there — according to Mr. Bodley — ^in the 
letters of this young soldier of twenty-nine ! 

Taine says the work of Mapoleon which has sur- 
vived him, and is his monument, is modem France ! 
If he imposed despotism upon France he saved it 
from anarchy. He created that centralised adminis- 
tration which underlies and survives all changes of 
government in France. “Nothing survives of the 
Revolution,” says Mr. Bodley, “but what was estab- 
lished by Napoleon. Every institution,” he adds, 
“which a law-abiding Frenchman respects, from the 
Legion of Honour to the Bank of France and the 
Com4die Fran9aise, was either formed or reorganised 
by Napoleon. If Napoleon had fallen at Wagram 
in 1809 his fame would have been perfect.” 

But he did not fall then, and his work must be 
judged as a whole. It is idle to choose any given 
point in Napoleon’s career and assess bim by his 
performances to that particular date. His career 
is a unit; it must be judged as a whole. It 
is true Napoleon created the system of intensely 
centralised administration, which — happily or un- 
happUy — still is for France its instrament of govern- 
ment But he gave to France also the bloody 
disasters of Spain, the tragedy of the retreat from 
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Moscow, the ignominy of seeing its capital twice 
occupied by foreign troops. “After Wagram,” to 
use Mr. Bodley’s own words, “the lawgiver, the 
organiser, the statesman disappear, and Napoleon is 
only the conqueror, conscious of his skill in the 
terrible game of war, which distorts his imagination 
and drags him in a furious wanton course to Madrid, 
to Moscow, and to Leipzig.” 

But Napoleon’s amazing success is not explained by 
his intellectual gifts. His epoch explains his career. 
An exhausted Revolution needed a military dictator, 
and was certain to crystallise into one. If Napoleon 
had not played that part, Moreau would, or Hoche, 
or Bemadotte. And though Napoleon rode on the 
highest crest of the wave, he did not create the tide 
which impelled the wave. He was fortunate, too, 
not only in the moment when he stepped on the 
European stage, and the opportunities which lay 
before him, but in the weapon which he was able to 
grasp. The Revolution had temporarily shut all civil 
careers, and turned the whole energy of France into 
a military channel The vast armies of the Revolu- 
tion, ill-armed, unpaid, half-clad, rich in nothing hut 
enthusiasm and daring, had hardened into a military 
body such as Cffisar or Hannibal never led to battle. 
These armies carried, by the strangest moral inversion 
on record, the generous enthusiasms in which they 
were generated into mere wars of conquest They 
linked, that is, patriotic ardours to the unscrupulous 
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valour of merceiutries. Napoleon was able to use 
this, the most terrible military weapon a soldier’s 
hand ever grasped, with the free, unchecked, mx- 
criticised authority of a general who was also an 
absolute monarch: a monarch who controlled the 
resources, not of one kingdom, but of half-a-dozen. 
Sedey sums up admirably the conditions which made 
the career of Napoleon possible : “ An unparalleled 
army was created, and was then handed over, along 
with the government of a great European State, 
into the hands of a consummate military specialist. 
He wielded this weapon with absolute control, and 
the result was a series of gigantic military enter- 
prises, conducted always ably, but for the most 
part also recklessly, and resulting in some prodigious 
triumphs, and then in a series of still more prodigious 
disasters.” 

Napoleon’s intellectual failure is written in dark 
characters over his whole career. A wise ruler would 
never have suppressed the free life of a nation, as 
Napoleon did that of France A great adminis- 
trator would never have exasperated a whole people, 
as Napoleon exasperated Spain or Prussia, and so 
aroused an imquenchable popular revolt against his 
authority. Napoleon blundered &tally in strategy 
when he plunged into the great war with Bussia, 
while his armies were beiiig overthrown ly Wel- 
lington in the Peninsula. Napoleon, indeed, suffered 
in his later years firom a sort of megalomania, a 
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lerment of over-stimulated imagination, unchiUed 
by any r^ard for sober facts. A cooler and more 
balanced brain would have saved him from the mad- 
ness of the Continental system, the Oriental extras 
vagance of the Moscow campaign, the gambler-like 
recklessness of 1814 and 1815. 

What better proof that Napoleon blundered, that 
his ends were evil and his methods vicious, that he 
miscalculated the forces with which he was dealing, 
that he put himself in quarrel with human nature 
and with the facts of the world, can be so much as 
imagined than the fact that he kindled at last a sort 
of general anti-Napoleonic rising , a revolt of all the 
nations and rulers of Europe, and which may be 
described as the anti-climax of, and the recoil from 
the French Revolution itself? Napoleon was over- 
thrown by a rising of whole' populations against the 
intolerable military despotism into which the French 
Revolution itself had crystallised. 

But the secret of Napoleon’s blunders is moral 
rather than intellectuaL He is the supreme example 
of great inteUectual genius absolutely divorced from 
conscience. He scorned truth. He worshipped force. 
He was absolutely pitEess. He erected selfishness 
into a law. He counted himself apart from 
morality, or above it. Religion to him was a tool, 
and capable of being used for very irreligious ends. 
He poured out human blood like water. He was re- 
sponsible for more slaughter than perhaps any other 
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single character kno\m to history. He covered 
Europe with battle-smoke. He taught that worst of 
creeds, the worship of war. He substituted “ glory ” 
for “duty” iahumau ethics. He slew his own con- 
science, and did much to slay the conscience of the 
world. Yet aU this when seen in retrospect fuled to 
stir him with a thrill of pity or prick him with a 
pang of self-blame. 

Napoleon, in a word, had no more moral sense 
than a stone. He could not even imderstand 
morality in other people. At St. Helena he de- 
clared that Wellington “would seize the throne of 
England 1” Napoleon, of course, understood neither 
Wellington nor England ; that opinion, indeed, 
measures the whole intelleotual and moral interval 
betwixt the two great soldiers. Duly was Welling- 
ton’s law. Napoleon could not so much as under- 
stand “duty” as a motive; he knew only selfishness. 
It is Thiers, who writes with a Frenchman's bias in 
favour of the greatest soldier who ever fought for 
France, who traces the failure of Napoleon to a 
moral root He was destroyed, Thiers says in effect) 
by his quarrel with mortdity. His overthrow is ex- 
plained by the fact that “during a reign of fifteen 
years he had made an ill use of everything, of 
France, of his own genius, of all that God had 
placed under his controL" The evil tone of the 
French army — the decay of initiative in the generals 
and the loss of faith in the ranks — ^was, like all the 
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rest, says Thiers, the work of Napoleon, the natural 
result of his system. 

Napoleon thus represents one of the most 
evil and corrupting forces to he found in history. 
“No man,” says Madame de Remusat, “vras ever 
less lofty of soul. I have never known hiTn to 
admire, I have never known him to comprehend, 
a fine action.” He probably did not know what 
truth was. Certainly no other human being known 
to history lied so systematically, or more coolly 
employed the terms which belonged to virtue to 
cover acts which are in the category of vice, thari 
did Napoleon. The Duke of Wellington said long 
afterwards, “Bonaparte’s whole life, civil, political, 
and military, was a fraud. There was not a transac- 
tion, great or small, in which lying and fraud were 
not introduced.” “Scarcely once,” said Wellington 
again, "has he tripped into truth.” “Truth-teller 
was our English Duke;” and it was this strain of 
falsity in Napoleon which made the great soldier 
who overthrew him at Waterloo declare of Napoleon 
that “he never was a gentleman!” Lying ran like 
a black thread through Napoleon’s whole career. 
There is a lie on his baptismal register, a lie in his 
marriage certificate, and having lied aU through the 
Consulate and the Empire, he spent his six years of 
exile in St. Helena in the invention of ever new and 
ever more improbable lies. 

Napoleon’s will is perhaps the most characteristic 
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of all his falsehoods. In it he bequeathed money 
he did not possess, exhorted his son to practise 
virtues which he himself scorned, professed a piety 
which was a sham, scorched his enemies with a 
"forgiveness” which was as bitter as gall with all 
hatred, and asked France to pardon the traitors who 
had “betrayed” her, and whom he catalogued with 
patient malice. The one gleam of quite Corsican 
siacerity in the will is found in the legacy he be- 
queathed to the man who had tried to murder the 
Duke of Wellington! Said Wellington: “For the 
payment of all the high-sounding legacies in his 
will there was not the shadow of a fund. He might 
os well have drawn bills for ten millions on the 
pump at Aldgate. While he was writing all these 
mag]^oent donations, he knew that they were all in 
the air, all a falsehood. For my part, I con sec no 
magnanimity in a lie ; and I confess that I think one 
who could play such tricks but a shabby fellow.” 

Now truth is the very salt of character, the root 
and sign of a thousand other virtues. Where it is 
non-existent, any baseness is possible. Gladstone 
once said of a great political rival that it was doubt- 
ful whether he ever possessed any sense of the 
difference betwixt tru<^ and falsehood; but, if he 
had, he had certainly lost it, and “for years his 
mind had been in a state of baptismal innocence 
with regard to the difference." Napoleon, however, 
was in a condition of very unbaptized ignorance — u 
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worse than heathenish insensibility — as to the ethical 
difference betwixt a lie and the truth. It is probable 
that, on the whole, he intellectually preferred the 
lie, as being the creation of his own brain. He seri- 
ously regarded lying as a sign of superior intelli- 
gence ' “ Mettemieh,” he said, “ approaches being a 
statesman; he lies very well.” Nor was this a sneer 
on Napoleon’s lips, a mere cynical epigram. He was 
accustomed to relate, with entire complacency, how, 
when he was a child, an uncle had predicted he 
would rule the world, because he was such an 
unsurpassed liar I Napoleon’s capacity for lying 
astonished even Talleyrand himself, a great artist 
in falsehood. "That devil of a man,” he said once, 
“ deceives one at all points ! ” 

An empire built by genius — no matter how 
dazzling — on falsehood, on selfishness, on contempt 
for human suffering and scorn of moral restraints, 
is pre-doomed to wreck. To doubt that would be 
atheism. It would be the assertion that the skies 
are empty of God; that the universe is indifferent 
to evil, or is friendly to it. But if we are sure of 
anything, it is that this is a universe a dm inistered 
on moral principles, and all its forces are arrayed 
against moral evU. And the empire, though framed 
by the genius of an archangel, which is built on a 
lie, or linked to a lie, is destined to perish, and to 
perish impitied by God or man. 

To test the real quality of the part Napoleon 
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played iu human history, yre have only to ima^fine 
that, instead of failing, he had succeeded 1 Suppose 
his armies had triumphed in the Peninsula and in 
Bus^; he had overthrown England on the sea; his 
great flotilla had landed his armies on the shores 
of Kent, and England had become a French depart- 
ment, and another Bonaparte had reigned in London ! 
Is it possible to doubt that, os a result of that 
success, throughout the whole world everything men 
most value — thought, freedom, religion, happiness — 
would have suffered mortal injury ? Tho Napoleonic 
world would have resembled, morally, tho world of 
the later Boman empire. But Napoleon failed, and 
his failure was the delivorance of civilisation ! 

“The Empire," says Morris, “founded on inter- 
national wrong, and depending for its existence on 
the enforced submission of great races conquered, 
but spuming the yoke, was a defiance to law divine 
and human; it was a contradiction to tho nature of 
things ; and the methods by which its author upheld 
it, harsh tyranny, statecraft, and tho Continental 
system, were assurances of its speedy overthrow." 

England emerged &om the long struggle with' 
BevoluUonary and Napoleonic France burdened, 
indeed, with a groat debt, but clad with a great 
fame. She was the imdisputed mistress of the sea; 
while to the struggle on land ^e had contributed a 
warrior equal in fame to Napoleon himself, and the 
victory which closed the long twenty years’ stmggle 
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was won mamly by the genius of a Britislx general, 
and the valour of British soldiers. 

It is difficult, indeed, to compress into arithmetic 
the successes Great Britain had achieved. Her total 
population when the war closed was only 18,000,000, 
yet she had 1,000,000 men in arms. She had met 
and defeated the fleets of the civilised world. Her 
armies had driven the French out of Spain, and 
overthrown the Napoleonic empire at Waterloo. 
She had captured every colony belonging to her 
foes. Not a single colony remained to an enemy of 
England at the end of the war. The population of 
Great Britain and Ireland rose, during this long 
period of strife, from 14,000,000 to 18,000,000; the 
national revenue from ;^iy,ooo,ooo sterling to 
£ 72 , 000 , 000 . The public debt, it is true, had ex- 
panded in a like ratio; but British exports had 
doubled in the same period, her imports had in- 
creased 50 per cent., the commercial fleet of the 
Empire had increased threefold. 

Great Britain, that is, had waged war on a Titanic 
scale, and for the period of nearly a generation, and 
she had grown in wealth and trade, and area and 
population during the process ! There came, neces- 
sarily, a great reaction when the war dosed; a re- 
action which itself in turn passed away, and the 
British Empire entered on a new cycle of amazing ex- 
pansion, Tmtil its flag now flies over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface and over one-fifth of its population. 
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And the energy, the long-enduring valour, the 
ezhaustless resource, the magnificent success with 
which Ilagland waged the Great War with Napoleon, 
are even less matter for pride than the aims which 
governed its policy throughout the struggle, and the 
spirit in which the struggle was closed. Napoleon 
called the British people “a nation of shopkeepers;” 
and it is the fashion with a certain school of critics 
to describe British policy as ruled by what may be 
called “shopkeeping” motives — a wolfish htmger for 
gain; an unscrupulous passion, not for principle, but 
for profit. 

But it is amusing to read how Napoleon himself 
rebuked England for not tiiming her great victory 
to sufficiently selfish uses. “If,” said Napoleon at 
St. Helena, “your Ministers had paid attention to 
the interests of your country, instead of intriguing, 
they would have rendered you the most happy 
and flourishing nation in the world. At the con- 
clusion of the wax, they should have said to the 
Spanish and Portuguese governments, ‘We have 
saved your coxmtry; we alone have supported you, 
and prevented your falling a prey to France; wo 
have made many campaigns, and our best blood has 
been shed in your defence ; wo have expended many 
millions of money, and, consequently, the nation 
is overburdened with debt on your account, which 
we must pay. You have the means of repaying us. 
Wo demand, therefore, that wo shall bo the only 
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nation allo\red to trade 'with. South. America during 
twenty years, and that our ships shall have the same 
privileges with Spanish vessels.’ Who could say 
‘No’ to this? It would only have been a just 
demand, and none of the allied Powers could deny 
your right to exact it ; for it was through you {done, 
and the energy you displayed, that both Spain and 
Portugal did not &11. You might have asked, ‘Who 
saved Portugal > Who alone assisted you with men 
and money, besides having saved your existence as a 
nation ^ . England has played for everything or 

nothing; she has gained all, effected impossibilities, 
yet has nothing 

But it constitutes the very honour of England that 
she exacted no spoils from the oonq[uered. Nearly 
aU the colonies which her fleets had captured were 
given bank when peace was declared. Napoleon, in 
his will, declared WeEington deserved to be assassi- 
nated because he had “sanctioned the crime of having 
pillaged French museums.” This virtuous anger 
over the “crime” of pillaging museums has a flavour 
of delightful humom*, oomiug ffom the soldier who 
had rifled almost every museum iu Europe. But 
Wellington brought no trophies from Paris to London. 
England asked for no foot of French soil Her shore 
iu the war indemnity paid by France she gave to the 
Netherlemds. It may be fairly claimed that she came 
not only with laurelled brow, but with clean hands 
from tho great struggle. 
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And she had saved Europe ! She had maintained 
for the great common^realth of States which consti- 
tutes modem Europe, the right to freedom and to 
national existence. Imagine all that England contri- 
buted to the struggle against Napoleonic despotism 
withdrawn — its fleets and armies and treasures, the 
statesmanship of Pitt, the warlike genius of Nelson 
and of Wellington, the proud and long-enduring 
valour of the English people, that sustained this 
long strife of twenty years — and would a free Europe 
have existed to-day ? 

War is almost, though not quite, the last and worst 
of evils. It is worth while to endure even the well- 
nigh immeasurable mischiefs of war to escape the yet 
worse disaster of lost freedom, of stained honour, of 
betrayed duty. But what an assurance of the triumph 
of moral forces, and the final authority of reason in 
human affairs, it would be to know that the age of 
war had passed ; that never again would the soil of 
Europe shake to the tread of marching armies, and 
never again would Christian nations hold discourse 
with each other from the iron lips of cannon 1 

That "Golden Age” has not yet come: though 
the forerunning light of its dawn seems sometimes 
to gleam in the eastern skies ! But if, driven by hard 
necessity, or summoned by some imperious challenge 
of duty, — some debt to her own honour, or to the 
world’s freedom and happiness, — England has to set 
her armies and fleets in array once more against 
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those of some sister nation, happy will it be for 
her if her cause is as just, and is maintained with 
an energy as splendid, and a courage as high, as 
in the great Twenty Years’ War for the freedom 
of Europe with Kevolutionary and Napoleonic 
France! 
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ZeWcr frmn , the Duke of Wellington to 
Lobd Bebesfobd 

**PAntS, August 1815. 

“ My dbak Bbrespord, — I received only last night your 
letter of the 8th for which I am very much obliged to you. 
The Battle of Waterloo was cei'ta.mly the hardest fought 
that has been for many years I believe, and has placed in 
the Power of the Allies the most important results. We 
are throwing them away however by the Infamous conduct 
of some of us ; and I am soiTy to add our own Goveiix- 
ment also are taking up a little too much the love of their 
rascally newspapers, they are shifting their objects ; and 
having got their Oake they want both to eat it and 
keep it. 

As for your Portuguese Ooncems, I recommend to you 
to resign and come away immediately. It is impossible 
for the Bntish Ooveimment to mainbiin British OMcers 
for the PoHuguoso Army at our expense even so trifling 
as it is, if the Portuguese Government are to refuse to 
give the Service of the Army in the Cause of Europe in 
any manner. Pitch them to the Devil then in the mode 
which will be most dignifled for yourself, and that which 

will have the best effect in opening the Prince's eyes to 
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the conduct of his Servants in Poi'tugal ; and let the 
matter work its own way. Depend upon it the Biitish 
Government must and will recall the Bntish Of^cers. 

I shall hold a language here that will correspond with 
your actions in Poi-tugal. Ever Your^s most sincerely, 

WELLINGTOiT. 

“F.-M. the Lord Berespobd, G.O.B.” 

[The above letter formed part of the collection of documents in 
the muniment chests of Bedgebury, derived from the late Right 
iron, A. J. B. Beresford Hope. See Facsimile facing page 376.] 
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Arapile hills, iii. 319, 320, 847 
Arbesnes, iv. 132 
Arcangues, iv. 80, 31 
Areola, iv. 97 
Ardennes, tbe, iv. 167 
Ardeffd, the, i 269 
Arenburg, Prince d’, iii. 268 
Arentschild, Colonel, and the 
ravine incident at Talavera, 

163 

Aretham^ the, at the capture of 
Cara9oa, ii 291 eqq, 

Arinez, iii 366, 376 
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ABLAirzOK 

Arlanzou, river, ui. 334, 341 
Armagnao, General d’, ly. 69 
Armentia, iii. 880 
Army of Fiance : strength, i. 40, 
41, 111 ; condition, 41, 42, 48, 
49 ; its system of manoeuvres, 
iii. 51 Bqq*: fighting quality, 
53, 54; result of Napoleon’s 
conscriptions, iv. 84, 85 
Army of Gieat Britain . strength, 
i. 40 5 condition, 41, 50-62 ; in- 
difference of British public 
towards it, 62, 53; loss of 
soldiers (1793-1799), 64, 81 ; led 
by foreign generals, 64 ; char- 
aotoristics of the soldiers, 55 ; 
loss of men down to the Feaoe 
of Amiens, 64 ; tactics compared 
with those of the French, iii. 
52, 53; cost in 1818, 364; de- 
sertions to tho French, iv* 6 , 7 ; 
fiiondly relations with Fiench 
soldiers in intervals of fighting, 
17, 18 ; dismissal of two officers, 
85,39 ; losses from 1703 to 1815, 90 
Arnott, Dr*, vihits Napoleon at 
St. Helena, iy. 353 
Arragon, iy. 22 

Arrighi (Napoleon’s aidc-de-oamp 
at Acre), 1 . 365 

Arroyo do Holinos, fight at, iu. 
2GG-268 

Arsobispo, iii 170 
Ashworth, General, at the battle 
of St. Pierre, iy. 35 
Aspern, iii. 101, 102 
Assaye, battle of, iii. 154, 329, 381 
Astorga, iii 75, 76, 117, 118, 160 
Asturian deputies, mission to Eng- 
land of, ill. 26, 27 
Asturias, the, iii. 18, 78, 356 
Atchubia, mount, Hi. 23, 26 
AudoAitm, the, engagement of the 
BiV(AutitmmaiT$ with, 1 117, 118 , 
in the fight at the Nile, 320, 
321, 826 

Augeroan, Harshal, ii. 145, 177, 
178; iy. Ill, 112 
Austerlits, ii 161, 194, 241, 242, 
245, 246, 250; iv. 86 , 97 


BANK 

Austria: the Emperor commands 
the allied foioes in Flanders, i. 
65 ; takes possession of Valen- 
ciennes and Conde, 6 G ; bad 
generalship of the army in 
Flanders, 77, 78 ; the only ally 
of England at the end of 1795, 
147 ; surrender of Netherland 
possessions, 160, 151 ; in the 
Italian campaign, 270, Massena’s 
victories over the Aubtrians, ii. 
14 ; Austrian defeat at Marengo, 
83, 84 ; treaty of Luneville, 84, 85 ; 
joinsthecoalitionagainst France 
(1806), 192 ; effect of Napoleon’s 
victories, 260; submits to Napo- 
leon’s continental byhtem, 255 ; 
plans tho renewal of hostilities 
against Napoleon, iii. 99 ; at As- 
pern and Wagram, 102, 10.3, 171 ; 
treaty of Vienna, 171 ; effect of 
the news of Vittoria, 353 ; iy. 86 
Auxene, iy. 128 
Aylett, Major, i 71 

Baohbli;, General, iy. 298 
Badajos, ii. 272, iii. 128, 160, 171 ; 
betrayed by Imas to the French, 
216 ; 231, 24A 261, 273 ; position 
and shape, 291 ; story of the 
British siege of, 292-309 
Baird, Sir David, ii. 82, 36, 46, 59 ; 
arrives in Egypt, 64, 65 ; at the 
Cape, 269, 270 ; at Buenos Ayres, 
271 ; in Spain, lii, 75, 87, 88, 94, 95 
Baleario Isles, ill72 ; iuL. 22 ^ 
Balfoui, Ensign, at Toulouse, iy. 
70, 71 

Ball, Captain (of the AUsecmder), i. 

323, 325, 327, 330 
Ballesteros (Spanish general), iii. 
350 

Ballinamuok, surrender of General 
Humbert at, i. 178 
Baltic, the, battle of. Sob Copen- 
hagen 

Bank of England, suspension of 
payment by, i. 146, 163 ; Act of 
Parliament making its notes a 
legal tender, 168 
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BANTSY 

BantiyBay, French invading fleet 
at, X, 145, 166, 171 
Barbadoes, Nelson’s arrival at, u. 
184 

Barclay de Tolly, iv. 99 
Barfleu/r, the, i. 119 
Barham, (first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty) ii 168, 186, 187 
Baring, General, at Waterloo, iv, 
263, 264 

Barnard, Sir A. F., at Barossa, iu 
228; at Badajos, 295, 304; at 
Yittoria, 373, 374; at Quatrc 
Bras, iy. 168 

Barnes, General, in the fight in the 
Pyrenees, iiL 398 ; at St. Pierre, 
iv. 85 ; at Quatrc Bras, 174 
Barossa, battle of, iii, 226-231 
Barras, 1 149, 151 ; oSers peace 
to England for a bribe, 152 ; 
commands the Corps Legislatif, 
278 ; 296 ; ii. 16 

Barre, commander at Ciudad 
Bodrigo, xii 276 

Basque ^ads, the, i. 104; ii 291, 
295 ; the story of Dundonald’s 
attack on the French fleet in, 
309 sgq, 

Bastin, siege and fall of, 1 107, 108 
Bastille, the, significance of the 
capture of, i. 20, 21 ; exagger- 
ated accounts of the sufferings 
of prisoners in, 21, 22 ; an out- 
worn symbol of an irresponsible 
despotism, 22 ; its storming the 
“fire-baptism” of the Re^’olu- 
tion, 31 

Bathurst, Lord, iv. 14, 146, 200 
“ Battle of the Diamond,” i. 157 
“Battle of the Nations,” the, iv.UO 
Batz, ixL 110, 112 
Bautzen, battle of, iv. 86, 140 
Bavaria, withdraws from Napo- 
leon, iv. 00 

Baylen, capitulation of, iii. 21, 24, 
56, 61 

Bayonne, iii. 14 ; Napoleon’s 
Parliament of Spanish notables 
at, 20 ; 60 ; Yittona road to, 
Ui 368, 809, 878, 879; Soul! 


BBBBSINA 

reorganises the Frerch army at, 
395 ; 896 ; iv. 14, 21, 22 ; fight- 
ing before, 80-84 ; evacuated by 
Soult, 45, 49; French sortie 
from, 75, 76 

Beatty, Dr. (of the Tiefory), ii 223, 
236, 287, 238 
Beaumont, iv 137 
Bcchaud, General, iv. 57 
Beckwith, Colonel, iii 222 
Beira, iii. 177 

Belgium : French invasion, i. 86 ; 
ceded to France, 294 ; iv. 92 , 
behaviour of soldiers at Quatre 
Bras, 168, 169 ; troops at 
Waterloo, 223, 276, 289, 301 
Belleisle, 1 . 83 ; defeat ot the 
French near, 85 ; 114 ; Sir 
Edwaid Pellew’s expedition to, 
ii 26, 27 

BeUeiailet the, at Tiaf algor, ii. 223, 
230 

Bdlerophon, the, i 7, 9, 11 ; in the 
engagement with the fleet of 
Yillaret Joyeuse, 116, 117 ; in 
thefight at theNile, 322, 324, 825; 
ii 78, 140 , at Trafalgar, 223,232, 
takes Napoleon on board (1815), 
333 ; at Plymouth, 884, 361 
Bclliard, General, ii. 60, 61, 62 
BMgueuXf the, i 256 
Bcllom, the, at Copenhagen, ii. 
109, 110; in the fight with 
Dumanoir's ships, 298 
Benevente, iii 76,78 
Bentinck, Lord William, iu Sicily, 
ii. 291 ; at Corunna, iii. 91, 92 ; 
lands in Italy, 332 
Berehaven, i 239 
Beresford, Major - General, at 
Buenos Ayres, ii. 271, 278 ; lii. 
101 ; in the Peninsular War, 145, 
188, 198, 215, 231 ; at Badajos, 
233; at Albnera, 244 8gg., 260; 
286; at the pasMigc of the 
Garonne, iv. 53 ; at the battle 
of Orthez, 54 ; enters Bordcatix, 
59 ; at Toulouse. 64 agg, 
Beresina, river, Napoleon’s passage 
of, iv. 82 
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BEBLIK 

Berlin, iv< 93, 95 

Beilin Decree,! 15; u.2^9,250«22. 
Bermega, iii. 228 
Bernadette, i. 100, 292 ; ii. U ; at 
Antwerp, lii 112 ; at Grosberen, 
iv. 89 ; 3G4 

Bernhardt, Fiince, iv. 154 
Berry, Captain (of the i 

197, 198 

Berry, Captain (of the 1 aiijouard), 
i> 326 

Berthier, 1 . 297, 298 ; ii. 12 ; iii. 

175; iv. 107, 350 
Bertrand, General, ii. 8 ; iv. Ill, 
122, 209, 312 

Berwick, biege of tian Sebastian 
in 1719 by, iii. 319 
Bessi^res, Marshal, i. 99 ; iii 214 
Best, General, at Waterloo, iv. 221 
Betansoa, iii 77, S3 
Beveland, lil 107, 110, 112 
the, i 180 

Bidassoa, nver, iii 387, 397 ; Wel- 
lington effects the ^bsage of, 
iv. 7, 9 ; fighting on, 9-13 ; 90 
Biscay, coast of, Wellington’s com- 
munications with, iii 363 
Bismarck (quoted), i 32 
Blackwood, Captain, ii. 196, 198, 
199 ; at Trafalgari 203, 204, 214, 
219, 235, 240; witnesses the 
codicil to Nelson's will, 212; 
urges Nelson to lessen the risk 
of injury, 215 ; in the eiroedi- 
tion to the Dardanelles (1807), 
277 

Blake, General, iii. 65 ; at Albuera, 
244 ago,, 249, 250 
Blakeney, Colonel, iii. 257, 308 
i7f(in0As,tbe,il84 
Blankenburg, iii. 107 
Blanqnet, Beat-Admiral, i 328 

the, in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, i 196 
Blois, iv. 100 
Bloye (of the Lyra\ iv. 51 
BlUcher, 19, 20 ; on the Katz- 
baob, iv. 80; defeats Ney at 
Dennewite, 89 $ 94, 95, 07, 130 ; 
described by Napoleon, 181; 


BOEAPABTE 

133 sgg.; as a general, 143, 144; 
at Ligny, 161 aqq , 167, 169, 162; 
consults with Wellington in the 
mill at Bussy, 165, 16G ; at the 
battle of Ligny, 183 sqq , ; 190, 
192, 196 sqq,^ 227 ; at Waterloo, 
277 sjg-., 291; embraces Wel- 
lington at the end of the fight, 
295 ; his loyalty in keeping his 
pledge to Wellington, 307, COS ; 
311 ; the story of Grouchy’s 
pursuit of him, 314 ^qq,; con- 
snlts with Wellington at Gha- 
tillon, 324 ; in Pans, 327, 328 ; 
wishes to blow up the Jena 
bridge, 320 ; insists on the sur- 
render of Napoleon, 332 
Swidtcea^ the, ii 297 
Bodley, Mr. (quoted), iv. 362, 363, 
364 

Bompart, Admiral, commands a 
squadron for the invasion of 
England (1798), i. 146, 179 ; de- 
feated oft the Irish coast, 180, 181 
Bon, Geueial, ii. 9 
Bonaparte, Joseph, 1 289 ; il 266, 
286; made King of Spain, iii. 
20, 21, 25 ; 58 ; instructions given 
to him by Napoleon, 119, 120; 
his position in Madrid, 120, 121; 
147, 150, 158, 160, 168, 173, 174, 
270, 316; driven from Madrid 
by Wellington, 331; 852, 856; 
instructed by Napoleon on the 
eve of the Vittona campaign, 
367 ; position of his army, 358, 
359 ; retreats from Burgos, 360 ; 
blows up the castle of Burgos, 
361 ; driven into the valley of 
Vittona, 863, 364 ; strength of 
his army, 366; retreats from 
Vittoria, 880 sgg. ; his plunder, 
881 ; his brother’s opinion of 
him, 384 ; settles in New Jersey, 
385, 386 ; superseded in Spain by 
Soult, 394, 895 ; iv. 103, 107, 323 
Bonaparte, Louis. See Loulb Napo- 
leon 

Bonaparte, Lucien, ii. 18 ; iv. 323, 
324,825 
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BONAPABTE] 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. 8tt Napo- 
leon 

Bonchain, i. 72 

Bonnet, G-eneral, iii 174, 316, 826 
Bordeaux, iv. 45, 63; entry of 
the British under Beresford, 
59 ; the Due d’Angouleme pro- 
claimed King of France as 
Louis XYIIL at, 60 
Bordley, Mr. (quoted), ii 79 
Bossu, wood of, iv. 168, 171 
Bott, leader of mutineers ofi Cadiz, 
1.241 

“Bouchard, M.,” pseudonym of 
Joseph Bonapiarte, iii. 385 
Boulogne flotilla, the, story of, ii. 

127, 143 (second) 151 zqq. 
Bourbons, the, Napoleon’s hatred 
of, iii. 8 ; iv. 21, 43, 45 ; pro- 
clamation at Bordeaux in their 
favour, 69, 60 ; 104, 117 ; their 
infLuence and acts after the fall 
of Napoleon, 118 zqq, ; 326, 3B8 
Bourrienne, 1 273 ; ii. 258, 259, 
260, 261 

Bouvet, Admiral, i. 170 
Bowen, Captain (of the Quem 
ChmrloUe), i. 124, 127 
Bowen, Captain (of the VenemUe), 
i267 

Bowes, Colonel, in the Peninsular 
War, iii 38, 45, 46. 48 
Bowles, Captain, iv. 199 
Boxtel, attack on, i. 80 
Braga, iii 146 
Bralne TAIeucl, iv. 157 
Brazil, French territory in, iL 
128; 266; iii. 12, 

Bremen, ii 264 

Brennier, Geneial, in tho Peninsu- 
lar War, iii. 46, 48, 49, 243 
Brenton (quoted), i 202 ; ii 161 
Brereton, Oonoial, ii. 185 
Brest, i. 89, 114; blockaded bv 
Bngland, 147 ; sailing of French 
fleet for invading Ireland from, 
166, 167; departure of Bruix’s 
fleet from, 858, 359; blockaded 
by Britain, ii 137, 170, 177, 182, 
189 


BUBOOS 

Bridport, Lord, i 85, 167, 224, 
I 226 ; blockades Brest, 369 
Brienne, military school of, i 272, 
273, 343 

Brisbane, Captain, captuies Oura- 
90a, ii 291-293 
Bristol, design to burn, i 146 
Britanvia^ the, at Trafalgar, ii. 227 
Brougham, Lord, as a volunteer, 
ii 165 

Brown, Major, atBarossa,iii 228, 
229 ; at Waterloo, iv 269 
Brown, Thomas (the moralist), as 
a volunteer, li 156 
Browning, Mrs. (quoted), iu. 269 
Brueyp, Admiral, i. 308, 309; 
Rights Nelson’s fleet approach- 
ing Aboukir Bay, 310 ; his mis- 
takes in the flght at the Nile, 
816; death, 327; 335; ii 34, 
73, 74 

Bruix (French Minister of Marine), 
i 368, 359 ii 159 
Brune, invades Switzerland, i 
297, 298 

Brunmiokf the, duel between the 
Venytfwr and, i 128-136 
Brunswick, Duke of, killed at 
Quatre Bms, iv. 167, 171 
Brussels, iv. 133, 135 8qq,t 164, 
155 ; the ball at, 155, 159, 160, 
164 ; 184 
Bruyhre, i. 306 
Bry, iv. 206 

Bucentaure, the, Villeneuve’s flag- 
ship at Trafalgar, ii 224 <97., 
233, 239 

Buckner, Admiral, i. 229 
Buenos Ayres, capture and sur- 
render of, ii. 269, 271 ; assaulted 
(1807), 278 ; Whitelocke’s con- 
duct at, 273-276 ; iii 183 
Bugeaud, Marshal, compares the 
French with the Bnglish tactics, 
iii. 52, 53 

Bulow, iv. 161, 153, 156, 247 ; at 
Waterloo, 279, 308, 311 
Bunbnry, Sir Henry, i 7, 50 ; ii. 
22, 23, 27, 61 

Burgos, iii. 65, 68, 75, 138 ; de- 
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scription of tho fortifications 
of, 334, 836 ; siege of, 337-341 ; 
retreat fiom, 342-349 , number 
of Britibh troops lost in the 
siege of and retreat from, 844 ; 
abandoned by the French, 360 ; 
the French blow np the castle 
of, 861 

Bnrke, on the French Bevolu- 
tionists, 1 23, 24 ; his denuncia- 
tions of the Bevolution in “Be- 
fleotions,” 24 8qq./ on the war 
with France, 62 

Burrard, Sir Harry, iii 87, 43, 
44 ; at Yimiero, 49, CO , 56 
Busaoo, battle of, iii. 193-203 
Bnssy, consultation of Wellington 
with Bldcher at, iv, 165 
Bylandt, at Waterloo, iv. 222, 233 
Byng, Admiral, 1 62, 112 
Byng, General, at the fight in the 
Pyrenees, ill 398, 399, 402; iv. 
23 ; at the battle of St. Pierre, 
34, 35 ; at Waterloo, 221 
Byron, his lines on the ball befoie 
the rattle of Waterloo, iv. 160, 
164, 297 

Oadiz, mutiny of British fleet at, 
1 45, 288-244; blockaded by 
England, 147; blockaded by 
Keith, 359, 360; jDroposed British 
descent upon, il 27-29; 183, 
191, 194, 198; departure of 
Villeneuve's fleet, 202, 204 ; 
surrender of French ships at, 
294 ; iii. 176 ; besieged by Soult, 
214, 215 ; blockaded by Ylotor, 
226 ; retreat of Soult from, 331 
Dadofl^, Colonel, at Fuentes 
d’Onore, iii 284 ; at Yxttoria, 
'^872 ; grief of Wellington at his 
death, 872 ; iv. 89 
Dadsand, iii 108 
^)iuarf the, in the eng^ement 
with the fleet of Yillaret Joyeuse, 
1118, 120, 123, 124; off Cadiz, 
240, 241; in the fight with 
Dumanoiris shfoa, ii. 297, 298 ; 
in the Basque ftsads, 816 
VOL. IV. 


QAPJB3 

Oaffrelli, General, ill 344 
Cairo, 1 337, 338 ; Napoleon sup- 
presses a revolt at, 340 ; 
Hutohinson’s inarch on, £1. 69 ; 
surrender of the French army to 
Hutchinson at, 62 
Calabria, Sir John Stuart’s expedi- 
tion to, ii. 286-291 
Calcutta, the, captured by the 
French, ii. 314, 321 
Calder, Sir Bobert, i. 52 ; ii 186, 
187 ; hib fight with Yilleneuve’s 
fleet, 188; 189, 191 ; court- 
martialled, 206, 212 
Calvert, Sir Henry, i. 60, 70 
Oalvi, siege and fall of, i 108, 109 
Camaret Bay, i. 166 
Cambaceres, iii. 16 
Oambronne, at Waterloo, iv. 292 
Cameron, Colonel, at Fuentes 
d’Onore, iii 240 ; before 
Bayonne, iv. 33 ; at St. Pierre, 
36 

Campbell, Cohn (afterwards Lord 
Clyde), at the siege of San 
Sebastian, iii. 392 
Campbell (Eusign), in the fighting 
beiore Bayonne, iv. 32 
Campbell, Major, in the Peninsular 
War, iii. 153, 162, 184, 185, at 
Ciudad Bodrigo, 279, 282 
Campbell, Sir Ned, iv. 102 ; 
accompanies Napoleon to Elba, 
108, 110, 112 «??.,■ 292 
Oamperdown, battle of, i. 18, 216, 
238, 245, 255-264 
Campo Formio, Peace of, i 146, 
161, 283, 298, 294 
Campo Mayor, iii 231 tggr. 
Canning, his duel with LordOastle- 
reagh. 1 53, iii 116; ii 284; 
his policy in opposing Napoleon, 
iii. 28, 30; takes part in obtain- 
ing the dismissal of Oastlereagb, 
103, 104.116 

Cknqpus (lormerly the JFiranXiin), 
i 336 ; in the expedition to the 
Dardanelles, ii 276, 277 
Cape of Good Hope, i. 150 ; ii. 
129 ; capture of C1SO6), 273, 274 
2 B 
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OAFITASr 

Oapitan Paoba,in Egypt, il 59 
Oofptami the, Nelson’s ship in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, 1 
187, 189 sqq ; off Cadiz, 241 ; il 
224 

Carey (an officer), at Waterloo, iv. 
276 

Carlos, ^ Don, lil 328; iv. 48 
Carlsorona, Il 122, 123 
Carnot, i. 49, 68, 111, 149, 161, 288; 

iv. 140, 321, 323, 324 
Oarran, iil 74 
Oarri^e, 1 148 

Cartagena, blockaded by England, 
i 147 ; 182, 183, 184, 361 , 
popular rising at, iii. 18 
Carteaux, commander of the army 
at Toulon, L 277 
Casal Nova, fight at, iii. 219, 220 
Castanos, General, iiL 65, 66, 266 
Castnie, Ll' 67, 310 
Castlebar, fight between the 
British and the French at, 1 
177, 178 

Castlereagh, Lord, his duel with 
Canning, L 53; ii. 116; ill. 
28; as a statesman, 29, 30; 
appoints Wellesley to the com- 
mand of the Peninsular expedi- 
tion, 37 ; his plan for an 
expedition to the Scheldt, 99 ; 
plot for his dismissal, 103, 104, 
116; 125 ;iv. 41, 114, 128 
Castro Gonsalo, lil 82 
Catalonia, iii 346 ; iv. 22, 42 
Cathcart, General, at the bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen, ii 
284 

Catholic emancipation, ii 88, 89 
Cattegat, the, ii 97, 101 
Oauoh (Ensira), at Badajos, iii 
298 

Oaulaincoqrt, iv. 88, 103, 322, 323 
Cavan, Lord, in Egj^t, ii 42, 45 
Cawsand Bay, i. 217 
Caya, river, iii 262 
Oeniaur, the, Hood’s ship at the 
occn;^tlon of the Diamond 
Bock, il 800 
Ceylon, ii 129 


OLABKB 

Chalmers, Major, at Waterloo, iv 
287 

Champigney, Napoleon’s Minister, 
iii 62 

Oharente, ii 132 

Charleroi, iv. 133, 136 aqq,, 151, 

164, 166, 162 aqq., 167, 298 
Charles L, Celtic temperament of, 

iii. 22 

Charles IV. of Spain, iii 11, 13 ; 

pensioned by Napoleon, 14 
Charles, Archduke, iii. 102, 126 
Chateaubriand, iv. 124 
Chatham (first), Earl of, i. 18, 67 
Chatham (second), Earl of, i 53 ; 
as leader of the Walcheren ex- 
pedition, iii 104 aqq 
Cmitillon, iii. 99, iv. 94 ; meeting 
of Wellington and Blucher at, 
824 

Ohesney (quoted), iv. 143, 149, 

165, 308, 819 
Ohouans, the, ii. 11 

Ohowne, at Almarez, iii. 811, 812 
Chronological Tables: Period I. 
(** Englandand theBevolution ”}, 
1. 8, 4; Period II. (“The Hour 
of England’s Peril”), 148, 144; 
Period III. (“Bonaparte in the 
Bast”), 267-269; Period IV. 
(“The Struggle for the Sea”), 
Si. 3-6; Period V. (“The War 
in the Penmsula”), iii. 8-6; 
Period VI. (“ Waterloo and St. 
Helena”), iv. 3-4 
Ointia., convention of, iii 24, 66- 
67, 125 

Giro6j the, 1 261 

Cisalpine Republic, establishment 
of, i 294 

Ciudad Beal, iii. 123 
Ciudad Bodrigo, ii. 272; sur- 
renders to Massena. iii. 177, 
178, 224 ; blockaded by Wel- 
lin^n, 262 ; its position, 278 ; 
siege of, 274-289 ; Wellington’s 
retreat from Burgos tOi 842-349 
Olairfait, General, i 66 
Clarke, Mra, relations of Duke of 
York wit^ iii 108 
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GLAUSBL 

Claudel, General, iii 326 zqq., 880, 
834, 357 ; strength of his army 
(1813), 858 ; 887 ; in front of 
Bayonne, iv. 80, 81 
Olausewitz, iv. 160 
Clear, Cape, i. 359 
OZsopafrs, the, captured by the 
Nymph, i. 90-92 

Clergy, the, Napoleon’s regula- 
tion of, ii 78, 79 
Clinton, General, iii. 327 ; iv 22, 
221, 222 

Goa, river, the fight on, iii. 179- 
186; 222, 284, 265 
Coalition against France, ii 11, 
80; (of 1805) 192,241, 242 
Oobden, Bichard, i. 30 
Coblentz, i. 79 
Coburg, Prince, 1 65, 66, 78 
Cochrane, Lord. See Bundonald, 
Lord 

Oookburn, Sir George, i. 335, 839 ; 
iv. 838 

Gookbum, Lord, ii. 155, 156 
Cooks, Major Somers, at the siege 
of Burgos, iii. 889, 841 
Oodrington, lieutenant on the 
Queen Charlotte, 1 120, 126, 137, 

ii. 199 : captain of the OHon 
at Trafalgar, 211, 218, 219, 231 

Coimbra, iii 141, 192, 204, 205, 
209, 219 

Colborn (quoted), iv, 148 
Oolbome, General Sir John, at 
Albuera, iii 251, 253, 259 ; at 
Ciudad Bodrigo, 276; at the 
battle of Orthez, iv. 56; at 
Waterloo, 282, 285, 286, 288 
Cole, General Lowry, at the battle 
of Maidi^ ii 288; at Albuera, 

iii. 248, 266 eg^q^ ; at the fight 
in the Pyrenees, 899; on the 
Nivelle, iv. 27; at the battle of 
Orthez, 54 ; at Waterloo, 221 

Coleridge, i 24, 827, 830 
CoUingwood, Admiral, i. 114 ; at 
the battle off Gape St. Vincent, 
190, 194 eqq., 198, 199 ; 217, 218, 
ii 168 ; at Cadiz, 191, 198 ; his 
ohaxaoter, andl an incident in 


••oo^mreuLom” 
his early life, 198, 199 ; at Tra- 
falgar, 208, 219, 220 eqq,, 234, 
237 ; his instructions to Buck- 
worth in the Bardanelles ex- 
pedition, 277 ; 296 
Cologne, iii 269 
Colomb, Admiral, ii 210 
Colpoys, Admiral, fails to inter- 
cept a French fleet for the 
invasion of Ireland, i. 167, 168 ; 
222, 226 

Colville, General, in the Peninsular 
War, iix. 264 ; at Badajos, 296 ; 
at Waterloo, iv. 221, 227, 301 
CoTnmeree de MareeiUe, British {^e 
taken at Toulon, i 106 
Committee of Public Safety, i. 
47-49 ; condemns the entire in- 
habitants of Toulon to death, 
105, 106 ; 277 

Commune, the, destruction of, i 
148 

Condo, capture of, i 66 
Confederation of the Ehme^ iii* 
270 ; iv. 87, 91, 92 
Oonquerante, the, in the fight at 
the Nile, i 821, 826 
Conqueror, the, at Trafalgar, ii. 
227, 233, 284 

Constant, Napoleon’s valet at 
Elba, iv. 109, 129 
Constantinople, British expedition 
(1807) to, ii 276-280 
Convention between Bussia and 
England (1801), ii 124 
Cook (English Under - Secretary 
of State), iv. 114,115 
Cooke, General, at Quatze Bras, 

iv. 178 

Coote, General Sir Eyre, ii 24, 58, 
59 ; iii. 101, 110 

Copenhagen, battle of, i 16 ; ii 
90, 97, 112 eqq^f the defences 
of, 106, 107 ; Nelson’s summary 
of the results of the battle of, 
121; bombarded by England 
(1807), 255, 284,285 
** Copenhagen,” Wellington’s horse 
at Waterloo, ii 285; iv. 200, 
805 
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OOBDOYA 

Cordova, Don Josef de, leader of 
Spanisli fleet defeated off Cape 
St Vincent, i 187-200, dis- 
missed the Spanish service, 202 
Corfu, aoquiiea by Fiance, i. 294, 
295 

Cork, departure of Wellesley for 
the Peninsula from, ill 38 
Cornwallis, Lord, i 86, 179; ii 
128, 137, 168, 170, 172; his 
character and qualities, 178, 
179; at Brest, 182, 189 
Corps Legislatif, L 278 
Corsica, under the rule of George 
m. from 1794 to 1797, i 107 ; 
Paoli’s negotiations with Hood 
for its annexation to Great 
Britain, 107 ; besieged, and sur- 
rendered to the British, 107- 
109; appointment of Elhot as 
viceroy, 109, 110 ; evacuated by 
the British, and regained by 
the French, 110; Napoleon’s 
childhood in, 271, 276 ; ii. 14, 
16, 166, 173 

Cortes, the, dissolved by Ferdi- 
nand YU., iY. 43 
CorunnSi, iii. 38 ; Moore’s retreat 
to, 72-84; Moore’s arrival at, 
86; battle of, 87-96; Moore's 
death and burial at, 92-95 
Cossacks, the, iv, 98, 107, 109 
Cosseir, ii. 66 

Cost of the war with France, i 
38 and note 

Costello (quoted), iii. 241, 307, 
346,346,376.376,406; Iv. 18 
Cotgiave, Admiral, ii. 148 
Council of the Ancients, il 17, 18 
Council of Five Hundred, ii. 16, 
17, 18 

Council of States ii. 76 
Craddock, General, ii. 45 ; iii 12 1 
Craig, Adjutant-General, i. 77, 78 
Cranfurd, General, in Spanish 
South America, ii. 27^ 273, 276 ; 
iii 183 ; in the Peninsular War, 
38, 46, 48, 77, 80, 83, 84, 131 ; 
his march to Talavera, 167, 168 ; 
at the fight on the Ooa, 179-186; 


d’bnghibb 

at Busaco, 194, 199 gqg.; at 
Cmdad Bodrigo, 286, 286 ; his 
obstinate valour, 287 
Orokeris “Journal,” iii 60, 117; 
iv. 283 

Cuesta, General, iii 24, 123, 147 
sgq, 156, 161, 166, 169, 170 
OuUoden, the, 1 134, 189, 191, 196 ; 
runs aground in the flght at the 
Nile, 323 sqq., 333, 334 
Onra 9 oa, capture and surrender 
of, ii 291-293 
OwrieiUiXt the, ii. 186, 186 
Ourrie (Hill's aide-de-camp at St. 

Pierre), iv. 37, 38 
Curtis, Sir Boger, i. 123, 136, 137 ; 
joins Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz, 
239 

Dalhoubib, Lord, iii 375 
Dal^mple, Sii Hew, iii 37, 60, 

Dance, Captain, his adventure 
with a French squadron, ii, 
302-306 

Domm^yroQt the, in the battle of 
Copenb^en, ii. 119 
Banton, i 33 

D^zi^^oocupied by the French, 

Dardanelles, the, ii. 269 ; expedi- 
tion to, 276-280 

Davidson, appointed by mutineers 
commander of the fleet 
Cadiz, 1 242 
Davoust, Marshal, i 99 
Day, Thomas, i 20 
De Beauharws, Josephine, mar- 
ries Napoleon, i 279 

the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 321 

DtfiofMe, the, i 214; mutiny off 
Cadiz in, 241 ; at Trafalgar, il 232 
De Galles, Admiral, 1 44, 168, 172 
Delaborde, General, iii 87 
Delafosse (quoted), iv. 298, 299 
De Lanoey, iv. 169 
De Launay, i 21 

D'Enghien,Duo, seizure of, ii. 192; 
iv. 832, 386, 860 
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DBNMABE 

Denmark : joins the league of tho 
northern powers, il 93; refuses 
to withdraw from the league, 
98; battle of Copenhagen, 112 
Bqtl,; submits to Napoleon's Con- 
tinental system, 2S&; British 
bombardment of Copenhagen 
(1807), 265, 284, 285 
Dennewitz, battle, iv. 89 
Denon, M. (quoted), i. 832 
De BemusalC Madame de, i. 285, 
286, 288, 289, 291, 340 ; iv. 368 
D’Erlon, General, iii. 397, 399, 
402 ; iv. 152, 166, 168, 178, 180, 
185 sqq.y 223, 224 ; at Waterloo, 
229, 232, 236, 236, 239, 242, 244 
264, 275, 290, 298, 309, 311, 

Desaiz, General, i. 298 ; ii 83, 84 
Desertion from the Navy, i. 218 
Deuca, river, iii. 221 
De Winter, Admiral, i. 253; in 
the battle of Oamperdown, 254 
aqq.; his narrow escape from 
drowning, 262 ; taken prisoner, 
262, 263 

Diamond Book, story of the British 
occupation of, ii, 299-302 
Dickson (commander of artillery 
at San Sebastian), iii 411, 412 
Dilkes, General, at Baxossa, iii 
228, 229 

Directory, the, establishment of, 
i. 13 1 military plans of, 149 ; its 
plan for a descent upon Ireland, 
161, 162, 294; overthrown by 
Bonaparte, 358; ii. 18 ; its recon- 
struction, ii. 12, 18; iv. 94, 
861 

J)iseovery, the, i 234 
Diezzar Pacha, i 340, 842, 349 
Dobbs, Captain, iii 220 
Domont, General, iv, 278 
Donkin, Colonel, in the Peninsular 
War, iii, 155, 161 
Donna Mark Pass, iii 402 
Donnellan, Colonel, in the Penin- 
sular War, iii. 157 
Donzolet, at Waterloo, iv, 282, 
238, 264 


DUNOAir 

Dornberg, General, at Waterloo, 
iv. 222 

Dorsenne, General, iii. 262, 265 
Douro, the, iii 35, 125, 141, 142, 
143, 815, 346, 368 ; iv. 41 
Dowden, Mr. Edward, i 24 
Doyle, Dr. Conan (quoted), i 99 
Doyle, General, in Egypt, ii 60 
Dresden, reception of the news of 
the battle of Vittoria at, iii 
853, 383 ; iv. 87 ; battle of, 88, 89 
Droits de VJ/ommct the, fight of 
the Indqfutigalle and the Amaaon 
with, i 173, 174 ; wrecked, 174 
Drouet, General, iii 174, 214, 233, 
240, 262 ; iv 111, 227 
Dryadf the, ii 297 
Dubreton, commander at Burgos, 
iii 836, 363 

Duckworth, Colonel, skin at 
Albuera, iii 255 

Duckworth, Sir John, ii 269 ; in 
the expedition to Constanti- 
nople, 276-280 ; at Bosetta, 282 
Duolos, Boger, ii 18 
Duff, Captain, ii. 199, 231 
Dugucm-lTrouint the, captured by 
Sir Biohard Strachan, ii. 296 
Dumanoir, Bear-Admiral, capture 
of his ships by Sir Biohard 
Strachan, ii 296-299 
Dumas, General, iv. 83 
Duncan, Admiral, mutiny of his 
fleet at Tarmouth, i 232; his 
blockade of the Texol, 232, 246, 
260-252; his appejranoe ana 
character, 246, 247, 240; his 
attack on the More Castle, West 
Indies, 248 ; s^^presses the 
mutiny on the VmeraUe, 249 ; 
his homilies to seamen, 249; 
gives an object-lesson to muti- 
neers, 250 ; bis fight with the 
Dutch at Oamperdown, 265 
sqq . ; takas De Winter prisoner, 
262, 268; returns thanks for 
victory, 268; his age when 
victor at Oamperdown, 264 
Duncan, Colonel, at Barossa, iii 
228 
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DUNDAS 

Dundasi Q-eneral Sir David, at the 
attack on Corsica, i 107 
Dnndas, Henry (aftei wards Lord 
Helville], Secretary for War, i 
77 

Dnndonald, Lord, 1 104, 843 ; ii. 
181, 294, 296; story of his 
destruction of French ships in 
the Basque Boads, 809-323 , 
opposes a vote of thanks to Lord 
Qambier, 323 

Dunkirk, siege of, 1 66, 69, 81, 
101 ; blooli^e of, ii. 170 
Dunn (of the 66th), at the fighting 
on the Nivelle, iv. 27 
Dupont, G-eneral, iii. 20, 21, 25 
D’Urban (quoted), iii. 253 
Durham, Lord, i. 80 
Duroo, ii. 266 ; iii. 73 
Dnrutte, General, iv. 178 ; at 
Waterloo, 232 
Dyle, the, iv, 193, 194, 317 

MwrL Camdefn, the, in Captain 
Dance’s adventure with a 
French squadron, ii. 303 
Ebrington, Lord, i. 341 
Ebro, the, iii 58, 66, 173, 360, 361, 
365 

Edatvr, th^ at Copenhagen, ii. 108, 
114 

Edinburgh, volunteers in, ii 155, 
166 

Egypt : Napoleon’s expedition, i 
63, 162, 307, 337-340 ; ii 7-10 ; 
Napoleon’s plan for its seizure, 
i 294 9qq,s its seizure sug- 
gested by Leibnitz to Louis 
XIV., 295 ; strength of French 
army, ii 81 iqq.; landing of 
the British, 36-89; the fight 
with the iSrenoh, 39-62; sur- 
render of the French, 62, 63, 65 ; 
Fraser's disasters, 269, 281-288 
El Arisb, captured by Napoleon, 
i 341 ; treaty of, ii 30, 31 
El Bodon, hill o:^ fight at, iii 262, 
263 

Elba, Nelson removes British 
troops from^ i ISS^ 185; 206, 


FBLTOX 

841; surrendered by England, 
129 ; 131 ; iii. 21 ; Napoleon at, 
iv. 44, 79, 99, 102, 106 
Elbe, ri\er, Napoleon’s army on, 
iv. 84; passage of the Allies, 
90; 95 

SUphant^ the, Nelson’s ship at the 
battle of Copenhagen, u. 103, 
104 , a dinner on board, 105 ; 
110, 112, 114 aqq,, 123 
Ellesmere, Lord, iv. ICO, 304 
Elley, Colonel, at TaJavera, iii 
162, 163 

Elliot, Sir George, as a midship- 
man on board the OoUath^ i. 
311, 313, 314, 316 zqq. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, British viceroy 
of Corsica, i. 109, 110 
Ellis, Colonel, nt Albuera, iii. 257 
Elphinstone (of the Robust), i 97 
Divas, iii. 129, 171 
Elvina, iii 88, 92 
Embabah, ii 63 
Ers, river, iv. 62, 66 
Erskine, Sir William, iii, 131, 219, 

Esla, river, iii 73, 74, 75, 858, 360, 
861 

Es^ga^^grave of Mackinnon at, 

Espinosa, iii. 65 
Estremadura, General, iii. 65 
Etaples, ii. 151 
Eugene, iv. 86 

JSwryalua, the, at Trafalgar, ii 205, 
214, 235, 240 

ExetUmt, the, Oollingwood’s ship 
in the battle off Gape St. Vincent, 
i 190, 194 sqq. 

E.Uau,ii 250,260 ; iii 403 ; iv.249 

Falmouth, arrival of Asturian 
deputies at, iii 26 
Famars, i 64 

Fane, General, in the Peninsular 
War, iii 38, 45 tqq. 

Felton, Sir William, his fight on 
the “Englishmen’s Hiir (Vit- 
toria) in the wars of the Black 
Prince,iU. 376, 377 
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FENOIBLBS 
Fenoibles, Irish, i. 177 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, iii. 11, 
12; succeeds Charles IV., 13; 
renounces the crown to Napo- 
leon, 14: ; his secret treaty with 
Napoleon, iv. 40, 41 ; becomes 
King of Spain again, 42; his 
shameful acts, 43 ; 126 
Ferguson, Colonel, in the Penin- 
sular War, iiL 38, 41, 42, 45, 46, 
48, 40 

Ferrol, blockaded by England, i. 
147 ; e>:peditiou to, ii. 27 ; 181, 
187, 189, 297 

Fesch, Cardinal, li. 78; iv. 107, 
351 

Fight of the First of June, i. 122- 

Figueras, iji, 21 
Finisterre, ii. 186, 296 
Finland, surrendered to Alexan- 
der I., Ui. 8 

First of June, Fight of the, i, 122- 
139 

PiMurd^ the, at the capture of 
Ouragoa, ii* 291, 292 
Fishguard Bay, proceedings of the 
Legion Noire at, i. 175, 176 
Fitsgerald, Lord Edward, i. 160 
Fitsmaurice, Lieutenant, at Vit- 
toria, iii. 377, 378 
Flahault, Count, iv. 312 
Flanders, oampiugn in, i 64 
69-81 

Fletcher, Major, one of Aber- 
oromby's engineers in Egypt, 
iL 34 ; Wellington’s chief en- 
gineer at Torres Vedras, iii. 205 
Fleurus, Iv. 157, 163, 185. 196 
Flogging in the Navy, i. 217 
Flushing, held by the French, i. 
81; uL 108, 110; surrendered 
to the British, 111, 112 
Fluvia, river, iv. 42 
Foley, Captain (of the Gdiath), i. 
311 ; in the fight at the Nile, 
S14 aoff. ; at Copenhagen, ii. 105, 
106, 114, 116, 117 
Fontainebleau, iv. 44, 79, 103, 
105, no, 123 


FBAirCB 

Foquier-Tinville, 1 148 
Ford, Captain, at Toulouse, iv. 
70, 72, 73 

Fordyce (Hill’s aide-de-camp), in 
the Peninsular War, iii. 167 
PormidaibU, the, captured by Sir 
Biohard Straohan, ii 296, 299 
Fouchd, at Toulon, i. 106 ; ii. 78, 
126, 259; iii 271; iv. 86, 323, 
326, 327 

Poudroyant, the, ii. 34 
Powjueyoi, the, at Trafalgar, ii 220, 
221, 230, 232 

PosGt the, sunk at Santa Cruz, i 

210, 211 

Fox,C. J,i20; ii 243, 246 
Foy, sent to Pans by Massena, 
iii 176, 214 ; 324, 387 ; iv. 67, 
140, 171 ; at Waterloo, 230, 298, 
302 

Foy d’Aronce, iii 221 
France : declaration of war (1793), 
i 13, 37 ; reduced to a political 
sect by the frenzy of the Re- 
volution, 33, 34; invasion of 
Belgium, 36 ; population at the 
opening of the great war, 40; 
strength of the army, 40, 41 ; 
naval forces, 42 sqq.; benefits 
received by the Revolution, 46 ; 
Committee of Public Safety, 47- 
49 ; number of battles won in 
seventeen months, 82 ; cam- 

R ln Flanders and Holland, 
.j'., 69-81; recapture of 
Toulon, 97 ; loss and re- 

covery of Corsica, 106-110 ; de- 
velopment of military strength 
fl794), 111, 112; purchase of 
food-stuifs from the United 
States to avert famine, 118; 
plans the invasion of England, 
146, 161; worship of Reason, 
148 ; military plans of the 
Directory, 149; refuses Pitt’s 
terms of peace, 150, 151 ; ex- 
peditions for tho invasion of 
England and Ireland, 164-181 ; 
despatch of troops under Napo- 
leon to Egypt, 298, 299; en- 
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FBAlirOB 

gagexnent of the French fleet 
with the British in Abonkir 
Bay, 311-335; siege of Acre, 
346-356 ; Bonaparte overthrows 
the Directory, and is made 
First Consul, 358 ; il 18, 76 ; 
disturbed condition on the 
arrival of Napoleon from Fgypt, 
ii. 11, 16; return of troops 
from Egypt, 68 ; abandonment 
of the pnnciples of the Be- 
volution, 68, 70; Napoleon’s 
supremacy as First Consul, 75 ; 
acquisitions to France through 
the victory at Marengo, 84 ; 
peace of Amiens, 127 ; extension 
of her colonies, 128 ; seizure of 
British ships, 132; declaration 
of war by England (1802), 137 ; 
imprisonment of British tra- 
vellers, 138, 139 ; subsidies le- 
ceived from allies, 141, 142; 
story of the Boulogne flotilla, 
143 iqq.j renewed prerarations 
for the invasion of England, 
151 sqfi , ; medal struck in anti- 
cipation of the conquest of 
England, 154, 165 ; condition of 
the fleet in 1805, 169; how 
Napoleon officially descnbed 
the battle of Trafalgar, 240; 
French victories at TTlm and 
Austerlitz, 241, 246 ; Najroleon’s 
Continental system for destroy- 
ing the commerce of Gfreat Bri- 
tam, 248 Bqfi* ; defeat at Yimiero, 
iii 49 ; the Convention of 
Qintra, 55-57 ; campaign in 
Spain and Portugal (1808-1810), 
61-96, 117-126, 140-213; cam- 
paign in Spain of 1811, 214-268 ; 
number of troops in Spain in 
1811, 274 ; campaign in Spain 
of 1812, 270-361; number of 
French troops m Spain in 1813, 
366 ; the plunder of the French 
in Spain, 366, 381, 382; cam- 
paign in Spain of 181^ 359 
eqq.; Wellington crosses the 
Bidassoa (Oot. 1813), iv. 8, 9; 


FBASNES 

fighting at Soult’s fortifications, 
10 sqq , ; Wellington’s proclama- 
tion against pillage, 14; defeat 
of Soult on the Nivelle, 27, 28 ; 
battle of St. Pierre, 84-39; 
Napoleon’s demand for 800^000 
men, 40 ; Napoleon’s treaty 
with Ferdinand, 40, 41 ; battle 
of Orthez, 53 »qq,; battle of 
Toulouse, 65-73; abdication of 
Napoleon, 44, 73, 74, 79 ; Napo- 
leon's return to Paris from 
Mo<)cow, 84 ; Napoleon’s use of 
the conscription, 84, 85 ; entry 
of the Allies into Paris, 101; 
Napoleon’s abdication, 105, 106; 
effect of Bourbon rule under 
Louis XYIII., 118 sqq , ; flight 
of Louis, and the return of 
Napoleon from Elba, 123-125 ; 
Napoleon crosses the Sambre 
with a new army to meet the 
allied forces, 132; defeated at 
Quatre Bias, 177 ; the victory 
at Ligny, 186, 187; return of 
Napoleon to Paris after the 
defeat of Waterloo, 321 ; second 
abdication of Napoleon, 826; 
entry of the Allies into Paris, 
826, 328 ; restoration of Louis 
XYIIL, 328; terms for the 
capitulation of Paris, 827 ; 
treaty of Paris, 328, 829 ; 
Ney, Labddoy^e, and Lavalette 
condemned to death, 830. (See 
also Napoleon) 

Fiankfort, iv. 92 

the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 320, 322, 328 ; surrenders, 
829 ; renamed the Oawpus after 
her capture by the British, 335. 
(See also Canopus) 

Fr&ser, General, L 53, 55 ; his dis- 
astrous expedition to Egypt, il 
269, 281-283 ; at San Sebastian, 
iii. 392, 393 

Fraser, Sir William, i. 274; iv. 
160 

Frasnes, iv 155, 178, 179, 181, 
196 
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PRATERNITfe 
FratemiU^ the, fails to reach Ire- 
land, i, 172 

Fraternity, edict of, i. 33 
Frazer, Sir A., at Burgos, iii. 340; 
(quoted) iv. 156, 167, 198 : at 
Waterloo, 272 

Freemantle, Captain (of the 8ea 
horse), i. 211 ; ii 199 
Freire, General, lii, 39; at Tou- 
louse, iv. 66 sqq, 

Frejus, iv. 113 

Fr4ron, delegate to Toulon of tlie 
Committee of Public Safety, i. 
105, 106 

Friant, at Waterloo, iv 283 
Friedland, ii. 161, 249, 250 ; iii. 

27, 63 ; iv. 86, 97, 314 
Fuenterabia, iv. 9 
Fuentes d’Onore, battle of, iii 
231, 233-243 
Fyffe (quoted), iv. 336 


GAiNSBOKouan, portrait of Pitt 
by, ii. 246 

Galicia, iii. 145, 262 
Gallegos, iii 290 
Gamara, iii 378 

Gambier, Lord, at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, ii. 284 ; 
at Brest, 807 ; his character, 
308 ; refuses to attack the French 
fleet, 808 ; reproached by Harvey, 
811 ; the part he took in Dun- 
donald*s attack on the French m 
the Basque Boads, 816, 319 sqq,, 
demands a court-martial, 323 ; 
his ** honourable acquittal,” 328 
Gamonal, ill 65 

Omfjies, the, at Copenhagen, li. 112 
Gantheaume, Admiral, 1 45 ; il 
12, 14, 62, 66, 67, 167, 177, 178, 
182, 184, 189 
(5ap, iv. 121 

Gardner, Admiral, i. 222, 228 
Garonne, the, iv. 58, 61 sqq. 
Garras, iv. 46 
Gaxette dc France, ii 77 
Gell, Bear-Admiral, captures a 
French privateer and Spanish 
prizes, i 89 


GOWBB 

Gemblonz, iv. 197, 206, 809, 311, 
816, 319 ’ 

Gemionoourt, farmhonse of, iv. 

168, 170, 171, 179 
Genappes, iv. 136, 168, 162, 204, 
20S, 297 ... 

Genoa, ii 26, 26, 141, 142 ; annexed 
by Prance, 192 

G^rge III, i. 6, 6; king of 
Corsica for three years, 107, 109, 
110 ; refuses to sanction Pitt’s 
ineasure for abolishing political 
disabilities in Ireland, 168-160 : 
ii 88 ; iii. 106 

G5rard, General, iv. 142, 162, 184, 
314, 316, 317 

Germany : Napoleon's Continental 
system, ii. 262 ; German Con- 
federation, iv. 87, 91, 92 , troops 
I at Waterloo, 263, 264, 266, 267, 
270 

Ghent, i 78 ; iv. 124 
Gibraltar, siege of, i 29 ; Nelson 
at, 185 ; ii. 27 

Girard, General, iii, 248, 260, 
257, 269; defeated by Colonel 
Hill at Arroyo de Molinos, 266- 
268 

Giron (Spanish officer), iv. 8, 10, 12 
Girondists, i. 28, 96 
Gladstone, Hr., ii. 76 ; iv. 369 
QlaUon, the, at Copenhagen, ii 112 
Gleig, describes Wellington 
amongst his soldiers, iii 134, 
186; 286 
Glo)^, the, i 214 

Gneisenau, Prussian strategist 
(quoted), i 38 ; iii. 133 ; iv. 143, 
IdOsqq.; 298, 382 
Godoy, 111 9, 11, 18 
Goethe, i. 20 

Qdiath, the, ip the fight at the 
Nile, i 311 aw., 826 
Gomeoha, iii. 866 
Gordon, Colonel, iv. 198 
Gothenburg, expedition to, ii 285, 
280 

Goudinot, General, iii. 249 
Gourgand, iv, 278, 316 
Gower, Sir Eramus, i 233 
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GBAHAM 

Graham, General Sir Thomas, in 
the expedition to the Scheldt, 
iii 100; at Cadiz, 175, at 
Barossa, 227-231 ; at Badajos, 
291 ; his great mountain march 
to Vittoria, 358-361, 363; at 
Vittoria, 368, 369, 371, 372, 378 
9qq , 387 ; takes charge of the 
siege of San Sebastian, 391, 409 
crosses the Bidassoa, iv. 
7, 9 ; leads an expedition to 
Holland, 20 

Grahame, James, as a volunteer, 
ii. 155 

Grant, General, at Waterloo, iv 222 
Grattan, Parliament of, i. 154, 155 
Gravina, Admiral, i. 97; at Tra- 
falgar, ii 239 

Green, K H. (quoted), i. 31, 154 ; 
ii 85, 89 

Grenoble, iv. 121, 122 
Grenville, Lord, i. 51, 101 ; replies 
toHapoleon’s proposal for peace, 
ii. 81 ; 129 ; polio7 of his mini- 
stry, iii. 27 

Greviere, M. Be la (quoted), i 332 
Grey, Lord, ii. 244 
Grosberen, iv. 89 
Grouchy, General, i. 165 ; arnves 
at Bantry Bay, 171 ; returns to 
Brest, 172; iv. 142, 183, 193, 
194; pursues Blhcher's army, 
206, 207; 246, 247, 278, 282, 305, 
309 ; the question of his re- 
sponsibility for the loss of 
Waterloo, 313-319 ; 324 
Guadalquiver, river, ill 310 
Guadarama hills, iii. 72 
Guadeloupe, capture and surrender 
of, ii. 269 

Guadiana, the, iii, 35, 215, 244, 
274, 291, 310, 311 
Guards, iii. 216, 219, 221 
Guards, the, march to Greenwich 
of (1793), L 56 ; at Vicogne, 70 ; 
at Waterloo, iv. 283 sqq, 
GuarenSf river, lii. 316, 317 
Guerrier, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 309, 315 sqq . ; surrenders 
to the British, 825 


HABVBY 

GuiUemard, the French sailor who 
claimed to have shot Nelson, il 
229 ' 

Guinaldo, iii 131 
Gningret (French oflioer), exploit 
of. iii 346j 347 
Gumbinnen, iv. 83 
Garwood, at Ciudad Rodrigo, iii. 
279 

Gwynne, Captain, at Busaoo, iii 


Habeas Corpus Act, ii 244 
Hal, iv. 185 sqq,, 206, 221, .801 
Halkett, commander of German 
cavalry, iii. 346; iv. 17.5, 178, 
221, 292 

Hallowell, Captain (of the Sioifi- 
8ure\ 1 324 ; ii. 199 
Hamburg, shooting of a German 
for smuggling sugar at, ii. 258, 
259; 260; iii. 269 
Hamilton, Lady, 1 99 ; il 95, 100, 
123, 212 

Hanover, il 141 ; iv. 118 
Hanoverians, the, at Waterloo, iv. 

230, 231, 257, 258 
Hardenberg, Prince, 1 261 ; iv. 328 
Hardinge (English Commissioner 
on the Prussian staff), iv. 164, 
192 

Hardinge, Sir John Moore’s aide- 
de-camp, iii. 93 ; 256, 258 
Hardy, Lieutenant (afterwards 
Captain), saves a drownix^ man 
of the Minerve, 1 186 ; at Copen- 
hagen, il 106, 106; 199; at 
Tr. algar, 225, 228, 229, 236 S97. 
Harispe, General, iv. 46, 48, 71, 72 
Harrasti, governor of Ciudad 
Bodrigo, lil 177 

‘♦Harris, Rifleman, ” ii, 276; iii. 
115 

Harrowby, Lord, il 242 
Harvey, Captain (of the Hincns- 
wich), 1 129, 132, 133; of the 
Tmeratre, ii. 215 ; expostulates 
with Gambler for refusing to 
attack the French fleet, and is' 
dismissed the service, 311, 312 
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HASSAN 

Hassan Bey, i. 353 
llawkshawe, Colonel, iii. 257 
Hay, Leifch, on the fighting quality 
of French troops, ni. 51; on 
the battle of Busaoo, 194 ; at 
Badajos, 297, 299, 305; 363, 
360, 3«2, 412, 416; killed at 
Bayonne, iv. 75, 76 
Hayti, bin rendered by Spain to the 
Flench Republic, i 82 ; ii, 128 
Head, Colonel, in the Peninsular 
War, lii. 232 
Hector^ the, i 240 
Ilelder, the, ii. 20, 21, 24 
Heligoland, seized by Great 
Britain, ii. 258 

Heliopolis, Klebor wins over the 
army of the Grand Vizier at, 
ii. 31 

Helvetic Republic, iii. 270 
Henegan, Sir Richard, iii 411, 412 
Henri IV., a saying of, iv. 76 
Henry (quoted), iii, 370, 371, 308 ; 
iv. 27, 40, 360 

//cmione, the, loss of, i. 56, 216 
Hermut, iv. 153 

Hervey, Major, in the Peninsular 
War, iii. 146 

Hewreux^ the, in the battle at the 
Nile, i. 322, 329 

Hill, Colonel, in Egypt, ii. 41, 42; 
in the Peninsular War, iii 38, 
41, 94, 166, 157, 160, 160, 176, 
214, 246 ; at Arroyo de Molinos, 
266-268 ; 274 ; at Badajos, 291 ; 
at Almaroz bridge, 311 m.; 
342, 360, 368, 862 ; at Vittona, 
368, 871, 872 ; 401, 402 ; at the 
fighting on the Nivelle, iv, 27 ; 
at the battle of St. Pierre, 34, 
86 9 qq ^ ; 46, 63 ; at the battle of 
Orthez, 68, 67 ; at Toulouse, 66; 
at Waterloo, 228, 286 
Hitchins (surgeon), at Waterloo, 
iv, 273 

the, expedition to Ireland 
of, i. 179, 180 

Hooho, General, i. 68 : his at- 
tempted descent upon Ireland, 
X61, 163, 164 sqq»s abandons the 


HOUGOTJMONT 

attempt to reach Ireland, 172 ; 
death, 253 ; iv. 313, 364 
Hofer, iv. 336 

Hohenlinden, battle of, ii. 84 
Holland, campaign of 1793-4, i. 
64 sg'Q'-y ; alliance with 
France, 82, 83, 147, 182 ; British 
blockade of Texel, 117, 232, 251 
sqq ; English and Russian ex- 
pcdition to, ii. 14, 20 sqq,; 
brought under Fiench control, 
128, 1 31 ; subsidy paid to France, 
141, 142; abdication of Louis 
Napoleon, 263; lii. 270; ex- 
pedition under Graham, iv. 20 
Holmes, Lieutenant, at the siege 
of Burgos, iii. .^40 
Holy Alliance, iv. 357 
Hood, Lord, i. 83 ; his share of 
Spanish piizes, 89 ; Toulon sur- 
rendered to him, 97 ; operations 
before Toulon, 97, 102, 104; 
anchors in the Bay* of Hyferes, 
107 ; operations in Corsica, 107, 
108 ; commands the Zealou$ in 
the fight at the Nile, 811, 315, 
317, 326 ; occupies the Diamond 
Rock, li. 300 

Hooker, Bishop, his desciiption of 
duty, iii. 134 

Hooper, on the Waterloo campaign, 
iv. 149, 289, 326 

Hope, Sir John, i. 303 ; iii. 87, 92, 
94, 101, 110, 112 ; at the battle 
of Nivello, iv. 26, 27 ; before 
Bayonne, 30, 31, 34; at the 
passage of the Adour, 49 6qq- ; 
completes the investment of 
Bayonne, 53 ; at the sortie from 
Bayonne, 75, 76 

Horner, Francis, as a volunteer, 
ii. 166, 156 

Horsbury, Mr., iv. 136, 162 
Hotham, Admiral, 1 84 
Houghton, General, lii. 264, 256, 
261 

Hougoumont, the wood of, xv. 
209, 209 ; the farmhouse of, 212 
sqq„ 221, 226, 227 ; Reille^s at- 
tack on, 229 iqq , ; 299 ; 303, 311 
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HOUSTON 

HoustoDi General, iii 239 
Howard, Major, at Bayonne, iv. 

76 ; killed at Waterloo, 291 
Howe, Lord, i. 83 ; engagement 
with Villaret Joyeuse, 85, 116 
m., 122 sqq,; attacks the French 
on Brest, 89, 90 ; disapproval of 
blockades, 114, 115 ; his return 
to Portsmouth with prizes, 137 , 
sailors’ complaints conveyed to 
him, 216; settles the disputes 
at Spithead, 227, 228 
Huerta, iiL 328 

Humbert^ General, lands with a 
French force at Killala, i 146, 
173, 177 ; beats the British at 
Oastlebar, 178 ; surrenders at 
BalUnamuck, 178 
Huntly, Lord, in the Walcheren 
expedition, iiL 108 
Hutchinson, General, in Egypt, 
iL 43, 44, 57 iqq , ; at the siege 
of Alexandria, 6^ 65 ; at Copen- 
hagen, 117 

Hutchinson, Lord, on the con- 
dition of Ireland, i. 154 
Hy5res, Bay of, 1 107 

Ilfbaoombb, arrival of the Legion 
Noire at, i. 175 

Imas, betrays Badajos to the 
French, iiL 215 

ImpirieuM, the, DundonaJd’s ship 
in the Basque Beads, ii. 309, 
311, 319, 320 
Impetueuoif the, i. 217 
Income-tax for the war, i 59 
Ineonalava, the, carries Napoleon 
from Elba to France, iv. 121 
IndrfaHgablef the, 1 168, 169 ; her 
fight ^th the I>roit9 de VMonme. 
173, 174 

India, Napoleon’s schemes with 
regard to the acquisition of, i. 
295, 305, 336 ; his scheme for 
the invasion of, ii. 25 
Indiamen, story of their adventure 
with a French squadron, ii. 
302-303 

IndomptabUtihef at Trafalgar, ii227 


ITALY 

Inglis, Captain (of the JBdLigueux), 
1 256 

Inglis, Colonel, at Albuera, iiL 
255 ; 402 

Inquisition in Spain, re-establish- 
ment of, iii. 34 ; abolished by 
Napoleon, 67 ; revived by Ferdi- 
nand VIL,iv. 43, 118 

Tntrepide, the, at Trafalgar, il 231 

Invasions of England, threatened, 
i 146, 151, 164r-181 ; (1801), ii 
143 sqq. ; (1802-4), 161 aqq,, 176 
aqq^f 182 

Ireland: (fivil war, i. 145, 146, 
163; French plans for its in- 
vasion, 149, 151; condition at 
the end of the eighteenth 
century, 153, 164 ; corrupt 
character of Grattan’s Par- 
liament, 154, 165 ; effect of the 
French Bevolution, 166, 166; 
Society of United Irishmen, 
156, 157 ; strife between 

Catholics and Protestants, 167 ; 
union with England, 158 ; 
arrival of a French fleet at 
Bantry Bay, 171 ; Eillala occu- 

g ied by Humbert, 177; the 
ght at Castlebar, 177, 178; 
surrender of Humbert at Bal- 
linamuck, 178 ; Napper Tandy’s 
’’invasion” of Bulland Island, 
179 ; defeat of Bomjiart off the 
coast, 180, 181 ; the Act of 
Union, ii. 87, 244; Napoleon 
announces a descent upon 
Ireland, 176 

Irrenstible, the, in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, L 196 
Irun, iiL 387 

Italy: conquests of the French 
B^ublio, i. 82, 279 aqq,j sur- 
render of Northern Italy to 
France, ii. 84; the French 
withdrawn from Naples, 129; 
annexation of Genoa by France, 
192; Joseph Bonaparte made 
king, 286 ; the battle of Maida, 
287-291 ; Napoleon king, iii. 270 
Raip, the, blown up by Arabs, 12 
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JACOBIN 

/aco&in, the, in the “ Fight of the 
Firbt of June/* i. 124, '‘127 &qq 
Jacobins, club of the, i 14S; in 
the Directory, ii. 11, 12, 10 
Jaffa, capturea by Napoleon, i. 
341 ; massacre of prisoners at, 
341, 342; story of Napoleon 
poisoning his wounded soldiers 
at, ii. 8 

Jansens, General, Dutch com- 
mander at the Cape, ii 270 
Java, capture and surrender of, ii 
269 

Jeffrey, Francis, as a volunteer, ii. 
166 

Jena, ii 161, 194, 249, 201 ; iv. 86, 
93, 249, 314 

Jerome, Prince, iv. 92 ; at Water- 
loo, 280, 312 

Jervis, Admiral, i 45, 166, 183; 
joined by Nelson off Cape St 
Vincent, 187; his battle with 
the Spanish neet off Cape St. 
Vincent, 188 tqq * ; his reception 
of Nelson after the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet, 202; char- 
acter and qualities, 202-204; 
his influence on N6lson*s career, 
204 ; contrast of his character- 
istics with Nelson’s, 204 ; 212. 
(See also St. Vincent, liord) 
Jones, Admiral, ii. 148 
Jones, Colonel, iii. 216, 282, 288, 
802, 836, 887, 415 
Josephine, Empress, iii 80; iv 
100, 106, 107, 116, 826 
Jourdjua, Marshal, 1 68 ; leads the 
army of the Sambre and the 
Meuse, 149 ; iii. 160, 841 ; 881, 
888 

JmrmL de ii 76 

Jowtwxl dee JOrnAe^ ii. 77 
Joyeuse, Villaret, i 48, 113 : sails 
from Brest to join Admiral 
Nielly, 114; pursued by Howe, 
115 eqq. ; his engagement with 
the British fleet on June 1st, 
1794,85, 122 

June, First of, Fight of the, i. 
122-139 


KLEBBB 

Junguen, river, lii 347 

Junot, Marshal, i 298 ; ii 66, 72, 
251, 256, 265 ; his expedition to 
Portugal, iii 9 eqq.; enters 
liisbon, 10, 11; 39, 43; at 
Vimiero, 44, 46, 49, 60; trans- 
port of his troops in British ships 
to France, 66 ; in the pursuit of 
Moore in Spam, 75; at Sara- 
gossa, 123 ; 173 

Juntas of Spain, iii. 18, 31 eqq,^ 
38, 69, 60, 136, 148, 149, 176. 
360, 351 

Jupiter^ the, i. 267, 269 

Juete, the, in the “Fight of the 
First of June,” i. 128 

Katzbaoh, the, iv. 89 

Keith (Sidney Smith’s secretary), 
his account of an incident in 
Sidney Smith’s defence of Acre, 
i 349 

Keith, Lord, i. 7; blockades Cadiz, 
369, 360 ; before Cadiz with 
Aberoromby, ii. 27-29 ; iv. 334, 
387 

Kellermann, General, ii. 84; at 
Vimiero, iii. 46, 47; 65, 309 ; at 
Quatre Bras, iv 174 eqq^; at 
Waterloo, 228, 224, 256, 261, 293, 
312 

Kelly, Major, at Waterloo, iv. 269 

Kempt, General, at the battle of 
Maida, ii. 288 eqq,; at Badajos, 

iii. 294, 297 ; at Vittoria, 373 ; 

iv. 156 ; at Quatre Bras, 171 ; at 
Waterloo, 221, 238, 284, 246, 270 

Keneh, 65 

Kennedy, Shaw, Cranford’s aide- 
de-camp at Ciudad Bodrigo, iii 
286, 803 ; iv. 216, 226, 226, 249, 
250, 270, 801 

Klllala, landing of the French at, 
1 146, 177 

Kincaid (quoted), iii. 185, 186, 
276, 804, 307, 874, 377 ; iv. 168, 
206, 240, 271, 294, 299 

Kioge Bay, ii, 128, 284 

Kleber, General, i. 298, 841, 842, 
861, 364, 855 ; left in command 
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EETiaHTS 

of the army in Egypt, uL IS, 30, 
31 ; 63 ; iv 360 

Knights of St. John, at Malta, i. 
300 

Knobelsdorf, General, i. 70 
Kowno, iv. 83 

Kronstadt, il. 99, 121, 123, 124 
Kuln, iv. 89 

Kntzoff, General, iv. 131 

hABtoOYkmt iv 178, 330 
La Belle Alliance, iv. 206, 207, 
219, 235, 241, 289, 298 
Laborde, General, iil 39 ; at the 
battle of Boli^a, 40-42 ; 43, 
46 ; captured by the British, 
145 

La Oalade, iv. 112 
La Crosse, Commodore, i 173 
Lafhyette, iv. 324, 325 
La Haye Sainte, farmhouse of, iv. 
215 sqq., 226, 229, 233, 265, 263 
iqq,, 268, 270, 281, 300 
Lake, Colonel, at the battle of 
Boli^a, iil 41 
Lake, General, i. 71 
Lake, Lord, i. 161 
Lamartine, iv. 293, 349 
Lambert, General, at Waterloo, 
iv. 221 

Lanfrey (quoted), L 284, 285 ; ii. 
13, 76, 128, 134, 137, 189, 143, 
165, 167, 191, 262; iii 12, 25, 
118, 132, 176 

Languedoc, canal of, iv. 62, 73 
Lannes, Marshal, i. 41, 99, 298, 
341, 842, 353 ; ii 9; iii. 61, 73, 
123, 130 

Lanusse, General, ii 47, 48, 63 
Laon, iv. 132, 298 
La Fena, General, iii. 227, 228, 
230 

Lapisse, General, iii 140, 164, 165 
Larpent (quoted), iii 369, 885 
Las Oases, ii 166 ; iv. 843, 348 
Latham, Lieutenant, his defence 
of the colours at Albuera, iii263 
Zatom, the^ attack on French 
squadron by, i. 89, 90; at the 
capture of Cura^oa, ii 291, 293 


LIGNY 

La Touche-Tieville, Admiral, ii 
144, 172, 173, 177 
Latude^ i 21 

Laval, General, iii 228, 229 
Lavalette, iv. 322, 830 
La Yendde, rising in, i 65, 68, 82, 
165 ; iv. 129 

Lawrence, portrait of Fitt by, li. 
245 

Lawrie, Major, at the siege of 
Burgos, iu. 339 

League of Chaumont, iv. 127, 128 
League of the Korthem Powers, 
i. 16; ii 89, 93 sqq.; its dis- 
solution, 122 

Leake, Mr. (quoted), iv 285, 295 
Zeander, the, in the fight at the 
Kile, i 325 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes, General, 
iii. 82 ; iv. 255 
Lefebvre, General, iii. 65, 75 
Leghorn, defeat of the French off, 

i 84, 85 ; ii 26 

Legion Koire, lands in England, 
L 146, 175 ; its condition, 176 ; 
alarmed by Welshwomen in 
Pembrokeshire, 176, 177 
Legion of Honour, sale of, iv. 119 
Legrange, General, ii 69 
Leibnitz, i. 295 
Leigh, Colonel, iii 81, 82 
Leipsic, iv 90; losses at the 
battle of, 90, 95 ; 322 
Leira, iii 39 

Leith, at Badajos, iii. 295 ; at Ban 
Sebastian, 407 ; at the fightdng 
on the Kivelle, iv 27 
Le Merchant, General, iii 185, 
825, 826 

Leoben, negotiations at, i 293 
Leon, iii. 24, 66 

the, i. 235 

L’E^^trango (quoted), iii 370, 376, 
378 ; iv. 23, 39 

Ijcvusthm, the, i. 1 17 ; at Trafalgar, 

ii 227, 230 

Li5go, i 64 ; iv. 136, 151 Bqq„ 191, 
193 

Ligny, iv. 139, 148, 161, 162, 166. 
157, 159, 162, 164, 166, 178, 181; 
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LIGURIA 

account of the battle of, 184-189 , 
193, 309 
Liguria, ii. 181 

Lille, i. 77 ; negotiations at, 152, 162 
Lillie, Sir Scott, iii. 327 
Linoelles, i 70, 71 
Linois, Bear-Admiral, his adven- 
ture with British merchantmen, 

ii. 303-306 

Lisbon : ii. 29, 256 ; surrenders to 
Junot, iu. 11 ; departure of the 
royal family, 12 ; the defences 
of Torres Vedras, 206, 208 ; geo- 
graphical position, 273, 274 
Liverpool, Lord, i. 57 ; iii. 190 ; 
iv. 41, 334 

Lobau, General, iv. 247, 279, 305 
Lodi, iv. 97 
Loire, the, iv. 105 
Loison, General, id. 80, 42, 43, 46, 
146, 234 

Lombardy, fine exacted by Kapo- 
leon from, i. 281 

London, the, i. 214, 224, 225, 226 ; 

ii. 100; at Copenhagen, 115, 
116, 118 

Londonderry, Lord, on the cause 
of failure at the siege of Burgos, 

iii. 337 

Long, at Almarez, iii. 811 
Longa (Spanish ofQcer), iv. 8 
Lorense, iii. 146 

L'Orient, defeat of the French off, 
i.85 

Lough Swilly, i 179 
Louis XIV., i. 295 
Louis XVI., i. 20, 26 ; attempted 
flight, 32 ; execution, 33 
Louis XVII. , proolaimedat Toulon, 
i 96 

Louis XVIIL, proclaimed at Bor- 
deaux, iv. 60; 117, 118} flies 
from Paris, 123, 124; 126; re- 
stored to the throne, 827, 328 ; 
his first acts, 830 ; 342 
Louis, Sir Thomas, ii. 199; at 
Trafalgar, 206 ; in the expedi- 
tion (1807) to the Dardanelles, 
276; at Toulon, 296 
Louis Napoleon, renounces the 


MADRID 

crown of Holland, ii. 263 ; 
offered the throne of Spain, lii. 
13 ; 270 ; iv. 107 

Lowe, Sir Hudson (Governor of 
St. Helena), iv. 344, 845 ; Napo- 
leon’s antipathy towards him, 
346, 347; 348, 349 
Lubeck, d. 264 
Lugo, iii. 77, 81, 146 
Luneville, peace of, i. 54 ; ii. 84, 
85, 128 

Lutzen, battle of, iv. 86, 140 
Lyons, revolt at, i. 65, 68 , Napo- 
leon at, iv. 122, 123 
Lyons, Gulf of, Nelson keeping 
guard in, ii 172-174 
Zym, the, wrecked m the Adour, 
IV. 51 

Maadirh, Lake, ii 45, 48 
Macaulay, Lord, on the invasion 
of Silesia by Frederick the 
Great, i 18 ; on the elder Pitt, 
ii. 242 

Macdonald, Marshal, il 11 ; iv. 89 
Macdonnell, General, at Waterloo, 

iv. 222, 230, 231 
Maceira, river, id* 45 
Mack, Marshal, surrenders at Ulm, 

ii. 241 

Mackarras, Major, ii. 34 
Mackenzie, in the Peninsular War, 

iii. 162 

Mackie, at Ciudad Bodrigo, iii. 
279, 281 

Mackinnon, General, at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, lii. 279, 281, 287, 288 
Macleod, General, at the battle of 
Maida, ii, 290 

Macpberson, Lieutenant, at Bada- 
jos, id. 299 

Macready, at Waterloo, iv. 258 
Madrid; Trafalgar described in 
the Museum of Arms as a 
Spanish victory, d. 240 ; entry 
of Murat, id. 13 ; popular out- 
break on the abdication of 
Ferdinand, 17 ; entry of Napo- 
leon, 66, 67 ; position of Joseph 
Bonaparte after the departure 
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MAESTBiaHT 

of Napoleon from Spain, 120, 
121 ; entry of Wellin^on, 801 ; 
Te-oocnpied by the Erench, 850 ; 
abandoned by the Frexich (1818), 
360 

Maestrioht, i 64 

Magnire (of the 4th), at San 
Sebastian, iii 408, 409 
Mahan, Captain (quoted), H 165, 
168, 176, 180, 248 
Maida, battle of, i. 108 : ii. 287- 
291 

Maitland, Admiral, receives the 
surrender of Napoleon on the 
£eUerophon, iv. 338, 334 
Maitlan^ Colonel, in the North 
Holland expedition, iL 23 ; 73 ; 
at Waterloo, iv. 221, 222, 281, 
282, 286, 290, 293, 300 
Meyeatic, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, L 322 
Majorca, ii. 181 
Maloolm, Lady, iv. 341 
Idaloolm, Sir Pulteney, L 274 ; It. 
137 

Maldonada, capture of, ii 272 
Malet, oonspiraoy of, iv. 84 
Malmesbury, Lady (quoted), ii. 97 
Malmesbury, Lord, twice sent to 
Paris on a mission of peace, L 
150, 151, 152; 159; sent to 
Leoben, 293; ii 241 
Malta, its seizure designed by 
Napoleon, i 295; surrendered 
to Napoleon, 300 ; 804 ; Great 
Britain refuses to surrender it 
to Russia, ii 80, 93 ; Britain to 
surrender it by the treaty of 
Amiens, 129 ; 133, 135 ; Britain 
determines to retain it, 136 
Mamdnkes, the, their power in 
Egypl^ i 387; many slam by 
Napoleon’s army, 338 ; defeated 
by Xleber, li 31 
Man in the Iron Mask, i 21 
Manners, Major, at Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, iii 279 
Mansell, General, i 75 
Mantua, oajtured by Napoleon, i 


MASSENA 

Marbot, General, iii. 73, 82, 83, 
198, 203 ; iv. 802 
Maroeau, General, i. 41 
Marohiennes, iv. 298 
Marcognet, at Waterloo, iv. 282^ 
237, 239 

Mitrengo, the, ii 303 
Marengo, battle of, ii. 26, 26, 30, 
83, 84; iv. 86^ 

Mareotis. Lake, li 45. 58 
Marlhorough, the, i. 116, 214, 224, 
225; off Cadiz, 240 
Marlborough, Duke of, iv. 71 
Marmont, General, i 298 ; iii. 131 ; 
replaces Massena in the Penin- 
sula, 243; 261, 262, 265,274,288, 
290, 310,313 s( 2'7* ; hismanosuvres 
at Salamanca, 816, 317; wounded, 
326; 330; fights the Allies in 
front of Paris, iv. lOO ; makes 
terms with the Allies, 106 ; 312 
Marmora, Sea of, ii 277 
Mame, river, iv. 99 
Mara, the, at Trafalgar, ii. 223, 
230, 231, 233 

Marseilles, revolt at, i 65 
Mars-la-Tour, charge of German 
cavalry at, i 74 

Martinique, i 60 ; ii 182 ; arrival 
of Yilleneuve at, 184; thrice 
captured and thrice surrendered, 
269; 299,307 

Massena, Marshal, i 41, 99; ii 
14, 25, 82, 83 ; arrives in S^in, 
ill. 172, 176; takes Ciudad 
Rodrigo, 177, 178 ; calls upon the 
Portuguese to fight the English, 
187; 189; advances towards 
Lisbon, 192; at the battle of 
Bnsaoo, 193, 202» 203; before 
the lines of Torres Vedras, 209* 
213; falls back to SanUtrem, 
213, 214 ; leaves Santarem, and 
is pursued by Wellington, 216, 
217 ; his last stand at Sabugal, 
221-228 ; retreats to Salamanos^ 
224 ; his losses, 224; at Almeida^ 
231; at Faentesd’Onore, 283,284, 
286, 239 aqq . ; replaced by Mar- 
mont, 243 ; 270, 894 ; iv. 87, 350 
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KATTBOXmG 

Maubourg, General Latour, iii. 
248, 250 

Maacune, General, iii. 322,825 ; iv. 9 
Maurice (quoted), iv. 142, 149, 
156, 158, 194, 201, 301 
Maurice, Lieutenant, occupies 
the Diamond Book, ii. 301, 802 
Maxwell (quoted), iii. 376, 379, 880 
Maya, pass of, iii. 397, 399 
Mayence, 1 64 

M'Leod, at the fight on the Goa, 
iii. 183 

Medelin, iii 123 

Medmrty the, Nelson’s flagship in the 
Channel (1801), ii. 144, 148, 150 
Mehemet All, saved from drowning 
at the battle of Aboukir, ii. 9, 10 
Melas, Austrian commander-in- 
ohief, li 25 ; at Marengo, 83, 84 
Mellery, iv. 192 
Melville, Lord, ii 169, 242, 245 
Menaoho, commander at Baclajos, 
iii 215 

Mendoza, iii 374 
Meneval (Napoleon’s private sec- 
retary), i 286 $ ii 165 
Menou, General, embraces Mo- 
hammedanism in Egypt, i 339 ; 
ii 44; at the battle of Alex- 
andria, 47 < 7 $., 53, 58; 63; 
surrenders to the British at 
Alezandria, 65 

Mercer, General, iv. 262 ; at 
Waterloo, 272, 273 

the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 322, 329 
Merida, iii 122, 140, 313 
Merle, General, iii 87 
Mermet, General, iii. 87 
Mero^ river, iii. 87, 92 
Messina, ii. 281, 283 
Messina, Straits of, ii. 286 
Metternioh, his views with regard 
to the destination of the army 
of Boulogne, ii 162, 163 ; 
Napoleon explains his Spanish 
policy to him, iii. 7. 8 ; at the 
oongress of Prague, iv. 88 ; 93, 
94, 870 

Mense, the, navigation of, i 86 
Toil, IV. 


MONITBX7B 

Mexico, Napoleon appoints Ouesta 
viceroy, lii. 24 

Meyers, Colonel, at Albuera, iii 
256, 257 

Michel, at Waterloo, iv. 283 
Milan, entry of Napoleon into, i 
270;ii.83 

Milan decree (1807), ii. 253, 254 
Milhaud, General, iv. 185, 186, 
203, 223, 224, 241, 252, 255 
Miller, officer on board the Ca^tam 
in the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent, i 197, 198 
Miller, Captain (of the Theseus), 
in the fight at the Nile, i 820, 
321, 829; at Aoie, 345; bis 
death, 350 

Minerve, the, one of Nason’s 
ships, i 184, 186, 186 
Ministry of All the Talents, it 269 
Minorca^ capture of, i. 20, 52; 
360 ; li 25, 26, 29 ; surrendered 
by England, 129 

Mtnotemr, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 321 
Minto, Lord, i 832 
Mirabeau, i. 28 
Mirabete castle, iii 811, 312 
Missiessy, Admiral, iii, 110 
Mitchell (quoted), iv. 89, 271, 273, 
298 

Modena, i 281 

Mohammedanism, Napoleon’s pro- 
fession of, i 339 
Moira, Lord, i 78 
Monaroh, the, in the battle of 
Camperdown, i. 256, 257; ii 
103, 104 ; at Copenhagen, 108, 
112, 114, 117 

fifonoroo, the, at Trafalgar, ii 232 
Monoey, General, iii. 128 
Moncreiff, Lord, as a volunteer, 
ii 155 

Mondego, river, iii. 38, 192, 198, 
216, 219, 221 

jSfonitmri the, Napoleon’s official 
newspaper, ii. 77; report on 
Egypt in, 182; 133; itsdesoxip- 
tion of England, 134; 139, 191 ; 
iv. 186 

2 0 
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Monnet, General, bul renders to 
the British at Flushing, ill 111, 
112 

Hons, iv. 136, 156 sqq,, 161 
Jifont Blam, the, captured by Sir 
Biohard Strachan, ii. 296 
Hontagu^ Admiral, i 115 
Montage, the, French admiral’s 
flagship in the engagement with 
Howe (1794), i. 119, 124 sqq, 
Montbrun, iii. 173, 181, 287, 239, 
240, 262, 264, 265. 

Monte Yideo, ii. 271 ; capture of, 
272 

Monteleone, General, li. 288 
Montholon, General, account of 
the siege of Acre written by, 

i. 850-353; ii. 72; iv. 312, 
344 

Moore, Sir John, i. 53; at the 
siege of Calvi, 109$ relations 
with Nelson, 109 ; in Egypt, ii. 
39, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 50, 51, 59 $ 
in the esroedition to Sw^en, 
285,286 ; iiL 37; 60, 64 ; marches 
into Spam, 67, 68; his plans, 
69, 70 ; his retreat to Oorunna, 
73 9qq, ; arnves at Oorunna, 85 ; 
hiB J%ht with the Frenol:^ 88 
9qq.; wounded, 92; his last 
moments, death, and burial, 
93-95 ; his character, 96 $ land- 
ing in England of the wreck of 
his army, 125 

Moorson, Captain (of the iZsuenys), 

ii. 199 

Moreau, General, leads the army 
of the Bhme, i. 149, 292 ; il 11, 
82; at Hohenlmden, 84; at- 
tempts to restore royalism, 140 ; 
iv. 813, 864 

Monce, Oolonel, at Quatre Bras, 
iv. 175 

Morilla hills, ill 365 
MoriBo (a Spanish leader), at 
Vittoria, ill. 371 j iv. 14 ; 46 
Momi^on, Lady, iv. 307 
Moro Castle, West Indies, Dun- 
can’s attack on, i. 248 
Morris (quoted), iv. 858, 362, 371 
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Mortier, Marshal, il 159 ; iil 61, 
140, 231 

Moscow, the burning of, and 
Napoleon’s march to and re- 
treat from, allusions to, i. 67 ; 
ii. 161, 194, 249, 265 ; iii. 270 
Bqq. ; the story of the retreat 
from, iv. 79-84 
Mountam party, the, i. 277 
Mourad Bey, rejjulse of his troops 
by Napoleon, 1 838 ; il 8, 9 
Mouveaux, flght at, 1 75-77 
Muffling (Prussian general), iil 
133 ; IV. 143, 144, 146, 166, 222, 
231, 242, 274» 302, 803, 832 
Mulgrave^ Lord, il 308, 310, 319 
Mullen, Captain (of the Cleo- 
p(Ure)f 1 90, 92 

Murat, General, 1 298, 841 ; ii. 
9, 10; takes command of the 
French forces in Spain, iil 12, 
13; suppresses an outbreak in 
Madrid, 17; king of Naples, 
270$ turns against Napoleon, 
iv. 92 ; 129, 174, 260 ; shot at 
the castle of Pisso, 331 $ 350 
Murray, Captain, at Copenhagen, 
il 108 

Murray, Sir George, in the Penin- 
sular War, iii. 142, 144, 357 
the (despatoh-brig), 1 303 
Mutiny, of British fleet before 
Cadiz, 1 46, 238-244; of the 
fleet at Spithead, 214 sqq., 219 
sqq, 225 sqq,; at the Nore, 45, 
46, 216, 229-238; of Duncan’s 
fleet, 232, 248-250 

Namxj*, iv. 161, 164, 167, 198 
Kamur, the, in the flght with 
Dumanoir's ships, ii. 299 
Namur, Bishop of, il 78 
Napier, Sir Charles (quoted), 1 
264 : iil 90, 91 ; taken prisoner 
at Oorunna, 92; wounded at 
Busaco, 200 

Napier, George, at the flght on 
the Ooa, iil 184 $ (quoM), 201, 
202; at Ciudad ]^drigo. 279, 
283,284 
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Bapier, Sir William (quoted), il 
245 ; iiL 36, 52, 60, 66, 80 ; 90 ; 
(quoted), 123, 138, 150, 162, 
165, 170, 182; in the fight on 
the Ooa, 183 ; (quoted), 185 ; at 
Busaoo, 201 ; (quoted), 208, 219, 
220, 226, 237, 239, 240, 257, 274, 
278, 301, 317, 327, 336, 347, 362, 
369, 877, 379, 385, 397, 398, 400, 
401, 410, 411, 414; ir. 17, 19, 
20, 21 ; commands the 48rd in 
the attack on the Little Bhune, 
24, 26 ; (quoted), 26, 42, 43, 56, 
77, 95, 181 

N^les, 1 304 ; blockaded by 
^abridge, 860 ; withdrawal 
of French troops from, it 129 

Naples, Queen of, ii. 26 

Napoleon, protests agpnst im- 
prisonment at St. Jlelena, 1 
7, 8 ; iv. 385, 336 ; the chief 
aim of his career, 1 8; his 
contest with ** a nation of shop- 
keepers,** 9 ; his dream of 

universal empire, 9, 10, 292; 
his leading qualities, 10, 97, 98, 
286, 287 f??.; ii 69-71, 168; 
his Italian campaigns, i« 14, 
279 - 286 ; bis contest with 
Xngland at sea, 15, 44; at 
Toulon, 97, 108, 277 ; compared 
with Nelson, 99-101 ; a British 
aubjeot for three years, 107 ; ii. 
71 ; leads the army of Italy, i, 
149; invited to conduct the 
invasion of England, 162; his 
descent upon Egypt, 162 ; ohild- 
, hood and youth, 271-276 ; ap- 
plies for admission into the 
British Navy, 274 $ ii* 71 ; Joins 
the French army, i 276 ; for- 
feits his French commission, 
which Is afterwards restored, 
276, 277; Joins the army of 
Italy, 277 1 narrow escape from 
the guillotine, 278; omoer in 
ttaa Qom Leglslatif , 278 $ re- 
ooivee the command of the 
army of Italy, 279; marries 
Josephine de Jmuhamais, 279 ; 
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first Italian campaign, 279-286 ; 
his return to Paris, 285; de- 
scribed by Madame de Bemusat 
and Meneval, 285, 286, 291 ; his 
estimate of himself, 287; his 
character as revealed at the 
age of twenty-seven, 287-292; 
his one virtue, 289 ; attitude 
towards the Involution, 290, 
291; his scheme for striking 
at India through Egypt, 294 
gfld . ; his fleet sails for Egypt, 
299; acquires Malta, 800; his 
fleet pursued by Nelson, 804- 
310 ; anchors off Alexandria and 
lands his troops, 307 ; shut up 
in Egypt as the result of the 
British victory at the Nile, 882 ; 
his reception of the news of the 
British victory, 335 ; his visions 
of eastern oonqne«t, 336 ; his 
destruction of Mamelukes, 388 ; 
professes Mohammedanism, 339; 
Madame de Bemusat's aooount 
of what he did in Egypt, 340 ; 
plans the seizure of Acre, 840 ; 
nil massacre of prisoners, 341 ; 
captures El Arish and Jaffa, 341 ; 
before Acre, 342, 344 ; his attack 
on Acre, 846-355 ; his losses at 
Acre, 866 ; his anger at Sidney 
Smith’s success, 856 ; returns to 
France, 358 ; ii. 18-16 ; made 
First Consul, L 858; ii. 18, 
75 ; story of his poisoning his 
wounded troops at Jaffa, li. 8 ; 
the fatalism in his oharacter, 12 ; 
his reception of the news of tbo 
defeat of the French at Alex- 
andria, 66; his triumph over 
competitorB, 69 ; his genius for 
government, 69 ; his absolutism, 
70 ; iii. 185 ; his long duel with 
England an accident, ii 71 ; the 
mein object of his Egyptian 
campaign, 72; ignorant of the 
strength of England’s sea-power, 
78; contrast between his start 
for Egypt and his return from 
it, 74; his regnlation of the 
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Fresa, 76-78 ; regalation of the mvasion of England, 191 ; ooali* 

clergy, 78, 79; proposes negotia- tion on the Continent against 

tions for peace, 81; leads his him, 192; his anger against Vil- 

army across the Alps and enters lenenve, 193 ; his account of the 

Milw, 83 ; at Marengo, 83, 84 ; battle of Trafalgar, 240 ; his 

the cause of his quarrel with Continental system, 249 

Great Britain, 86; military re- attempts to destroy British corn- 

sources at his command, 86, 87 ; merce, 260 , his Milan de- 

Ids efforts to overthrow the sea- cree, 263, 254 ; his large receipts 

power of England, 89-90 ; his from smuggling:, 269 

mortification at the death of Spanish policy, iiL 7 plans 

Paul L, 126 ; scheme to co- the partition of Portu^, 9 ; im- 

operate with Paul in the invasion posesatribute on thePortu^ese 

of India, 125 ; scheme for the treasury, 12 ; compels Perdi- 

invasion of England, 127, 143 nand to surrender the crown 

re-elected First Consul, of Spain, 14; his losses in 

130, 131 ; assumes the title of Spain, 20 ; his mistakes in 

Grand Mediator of the Helvetian dealing with Spain, 21 egg.; 

Bepublic, 131; seizes British stlQ sanguine of conquering 

shi^ of the merchant service, England, 24 ; pawns the 

132; sends ‘^commercial agents” Spanish crown jewels, 24; his 

to Great Bntain, 132 ; mcensed view of the Spanish revolt, 86 ; 
by English journalists, 138 , sums up the situation after the 

complains of England’s hospi- Convention of Cintra, 67; 

tality to foreigners, 134 ; his marches into Spain, 61 ; orders 

irritability, 134; conversations songs to be wntten for his 

with the English ambassador, troops, 62; attempts to “edu- 

186, 136 ; seizes British subjects cate ” public opinion, 62 ; 
travelling in France, 138, 139 ; promises to drive the English 

rouses France against England, from Spain, 63, 64, 67 ; his 

139 , title of Emperor conferred victories, 66, 66 ; enters Madrid, 

upon him, 140 , exacts subsidies 66, 67 ; letter to Josephine, 72 ; 

from allies, 141, 142 ; his ignor- his pursuit of Moore in Spain, 

ance of sea- warfare, 142, 143 ; 72 sgg./ on the conduct of the 

his new plans for the invasion English in Spain, 76, 77 ; letter 

of England (1802), 161 sgg. ; to his brother Joseph, 76, 77 ; 

celebration of his birthday at reconstruction of his fleet at 

Boulogne, 168, 169 ; the doubts Antwerp, 98, 99 ; prepares for 

as to his intention of invading the defence of Antwerp, 111 ; 

England by means of the £ou- probable reasons for his aban- 

logne flotilla alone, 162-167 ; is aoning the pursuit of Moore’s 

said to have expected a general army, 117 sgg. ; his instructions 

rising in England on his behalf, to his brother Joseph on leav- 

166 ; his plan for seounng com- ing Spain. 119, 120; instruotions 

mand of the Straits of Dover, to his officers in Spain, 122 ; 

170; his sea-strategy, 176 sgg. ; his bulletin on the battle of 

aunounoes a descent upon Ire- I'alavera, 168 ; his Wagram 

land, 176; the Spanish fleet victory, and the treaty of 

fhlls into his hands, 180 ; failure Vienna, 171 ; sends Massena to 

of his great soheme for the Spain, 172 ; annexes to France 
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a portion of Spain, 173 ; re- 
prints in France the adverse 
critioisms on Wellington in 
English newspapers, 191 ; gives 
fresh instructions to the army 
in Spain after Massona’s retreat 
from Torres Vedras, 214 ; the 
climax of his power ( 1812 ), 269 ; 
extent of his conquests, 269 , 
270 ; the beginning of his down- 
fall, 270 zqq,; King of Italy, 
270 ; his ambition to make Paris 
the capital of the world, 271 ; 
march to Moscow, 270 , 271 , 272 ; 
ridicules the idea of Wellington 
attacking Badajos, 200 ; his re- 
oeption of the news of the 
defeat at Salamanoa» 330 , 331 ; 
instructions to Joseph Bona- 
parte in 1813 , 367 ; hia wrath 
at the disaster of Vittorla, 388 , 
884 ; his ofiSdal account of the 
battle of Vittoria, 384 , 886 ; 
supersedes his brother Joseph 
in Spain by appointing Soult to 
the commanaof the troops, 394 , 
395 ; wins the battle of Dresden, 
iv, 6, 88 $ addresses h» Oouncil 
of State at Paris ( 1813 ), 40 ; his 
treaty with Ferdinand, 40 , 41 ; 
abdicates, and departs for Elba, 
44 , 78 , 74 , 70 ^ 105 , 106, 110 ; de- 
struction of his statue at 
Toulouse, 74 ; the stoiy of his 
retreat from Moscow, 79 - 84 ; 
issues his twenty-ninth bul- 
letin, 83 ; creates a new army 
( 1818 ), 84 ; at Bautzen, 86 ; 
terms oflerm him by the treaty 
of Proffue, 87 ; refuses the 
terxos ox the treaty of Prague, 
88 ; three of his marshals de- 
feated, 89 ; falls hack to Leipsio, 
90 ; desertion of Saxon troops 
from his army, 90 ; his retreat 
from Leipsio, 90 , 91 ; aooepts, 
too late, the terms of peace 
offered at Frankfort, 94 ; driven 
towards Paris by the Allies, 98 ; 
marohes eastward, 98 ; letter 
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to his wife, 99 ; on the road to 
Fails, 102, 103; hears of the 
fall of Paris and goes to Fon- 
tainebleau, 108 ; dethroned by 
the Provisional Government, and 
denounced, 104, 105; deseed 
by his generals, 107 ; attempts 
suicide at Elba, 109; wishes 
to reside in England, 110 ; 
addresses his Guards at Fon- 
tainebleau, 110, 111 ; his journey 
to the coast, 111-113 ; his occu- 
pations at Elba, 115, 116 ; his 
unpaid pension, 116 ; escapes 
from Elba and arrives in Pa^ 
120-125 ; meets the troops from 
Grenoble, 121, 122 ; his meeting 
with Key, 123; issues a pro- 
clamation, 128, 129; creates a 
new army, 130; crosses the 
Saznbre, 182, 151 ; bis plans for 
meeting the troops of the Allies, 
133 zqq , ; his appearance in the 
Waterloo campaign, 139, 140; 
character of his army, 140-143 ; 
his accounts at Bi. Helena of 
Waterloo, 149, 150 ; confronted 
byBlach6ris^army,152; blunders 
of his staff, 166 ; Joined by Key 
at Charleroi, 162, 163 ; his de- 
lusions as to the plans of the 
Allies, 163 ; at Ligny, 178, 188 
zqq, ; fails to pursue BltLcner’s 
army, 193 sq'Q'. ; his dilatory oon- 
duot after the battle of Ligny, 
196 zqq,; orders Key to attack 
Wellington, 202 ; pursues Wel- 
lington, 208 mq,; failure of his 
strategy to divide Wellington's 
army from Bllioher's, 207; 208 ; 
his restlessness on the night 
before the l^atfcle of Waterloo, 
209, 210; confident of victory, 
211 ; disposition of his foroes, 
223, 224; reviews his army, 224, 
225; his description of the 
battle-formation of his army, 
226 ; plan of attack at Waterloo, 
229 ; at threat fight, 231 egg. ; 
on Key at Waterloo, 249 ; forms 
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the Old Guard for assault, 280 ; 
his flight from Waterloo, 293 
; Ignorance of the quality of 
British troops, 301, 302; his 
blunders in the Waterloo oam- 
paign, 809 falls asleep 

during the great fight, 812 ; his 
slander on the Prench troops, 
318, 320; arrives in Paris, 321 ; 
takes counsel with his ministers, 
328 ; wishes to be made Dictator, 
328 ; complies with the demand 
of the Chambers and abdicates, 
proclaiming his son Emperor, 
325; at Malmaison, 326, 331, 
332; goes to Bochefort, and 
takes refuge on the BdLerophcmt 
333 ; protests against imprison- 
ment at St. Helena, 836, 836 , 
lands at St. Helena, 338; his 
pension and attendants, 310, 
his alleged sufferings and griev- 
ances, 341 sqgi , ; precautions for 
his safe custody, 341 nqq.s the 
title of ** Emperor" denied to 
him, 342 ; dictates his memoirs, 
849, 350 ; slanders his generals, 
350; his personal appearance, 
350; his religious ideas, 351, 
362 ; illness and death, 352-354 , 
cause of death, 356 ; burial, 355, 
856 ; removal of his remains to 
Pans, 356; mythical concep- 
tions of him, 367 %qq ; !Mr. 
Bodley on his supposed genius, 
862» 363 ; his work to be Judged 
as a wholes 363 ; explanation of 
his success, 364, 365 ; his intel- 
lectual failure, 365, 366 ; the sec- 
ret of his blunders moral rather 
than intellectual, 866; devoid 
of moral sense, 367, 368 : his will, 
369, 374 ; his capacity for lying, 
369, 370 ; what his rule would 
have been had his aims been ac- 
eomplished, 371 ; his rebuke to 
England for not turning victory 
to selfish uses, 373, 374 ; declara- 
tion in his will that Wellington 
deserved to be assassinated, 374 
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Nassaners, the^ at Waterloo, iv. 
220, 222, 223» 230, 231, 281, 289, 
290, 301 

National Assembly, i. 22^ 43 
National Convention, i. 33 ; de- 
crees of, 34, 35, 36; declares 
war against England 37 ; its 
proclamation for raising the 
courage of the fleet, 112, 113 ; 
276, 278, 279 

National Debt (1783), i. 30; 54; 
(1801), 153 ; ii. 243 ; ui. 27, 854 ; 
iv. 374 

Navarino, ii. 199 
Navarre, iil 262 

Navy, British : strength in 1793, 
1 83 ; discipline, 45 ; muti- 
nies, 45, 214 ; 229 9qq , ; 

238-244, 248-250; its ulti- 
mate supremacy, 46, 84 ; sensi- 
tiveness of the British public 
regarding it, 52^ 53; defects, 
55 ; improvements, 66 ; number 
of ships captured and lost, 86, 
86 ; the disreputable character 
of the majority of seamen, 217 ; 
desertion, 218 ; pay of seamen, 
218 ; condition in 1805, ii, 169 ; 
its great blockades of Prench 
porti^ 170 sqq , ; number of for- 
eign ships captured from 1805 to 
1812, 294-296 ; naval effects of 
the Peninsular War, iil 80, 81 
Navy, French : strength in 1793, 
1 42, 83 ; lack of discipline, and 
decrees of the Assembly, 43, 44; 
condition in 1801, 45 ; number 
of ships lost and captured, 85, 
86; measures for msing the 
courage of the sailors, 112; 
admirals threatened with the 
guillotine in case of fcdlure, 
113 ; condition in 1806, ii 169 ; 
statistics of losses between 
1806 and 1812, 294-296; iii 31 
Neerwindcn, i, 64 
Nelson, i 10, 11, 16, 56, 83, 84; 
on the Agameimon at Toulon, 
97 ; character and qualities, 98- 
101 ; compared with Napoleon, 
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99*101 ; describes bhe condition 
of fugitives from Toulon, 105; 
attacks Bastia, 107, 108 ; at the 
siege of Calvi, 109; loses the 
sight of an eye, 109; brings 
British troops from Elba, 183 
zqq ; Oil the British ivithdxawal 
from the Mediterranean, 183; 
encounter with aSpanish frigate, 
184 ; pursued by Spanish ships 
off Gibraltar, 185, 186 ; m the 
midst of the Grand Fleet of 
Spain, 186; joins Jervis off 
Cape St, Vincent, 187 ; his 
opinions of Spanish ships and 
Spaniards and of Jervis* licet, 
188, 189; Ids exploits in tho 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, 
194-200; Jervis’ reception of 
him after tho baiUe of Cape St. 
Vincent, 201, 202; Jervis’ in- 
fluence in shaping his career, 
204 ; contrast of his charaoter- 
istios with Jervis*, 204; his 
attack on Santa Cruz, 206-211 ; 
lo^es an arm, 211, 213 ; despon- 
dency at his failure at Santa 
Cruz, 213 ; 218 ; despatched to 
keep watch off Toulon, 301 ; his 
fleet damaged in a storm, 302, 
803 ; in pursuit of Bonaparte’s 
fleet, SOf-810: reaohes Naples, 
804 ; divines Napoleon’s plan of 
oaptaring Alexandria in order 
to open the way to India, 805 ; 
runs through the French fleet, 
805 ; his plan of attack on tho 
French fleet, 806 ; reaohes 
Alexandria, and returns to 
Sicily, 806; anxiety at failing 
to encounter the l^rench fleet, 
807 ; leaves Syracuse, and sights 
Hiypoleon’a fleet in Aboukir Bay, 
808; arrives at Aboukir Bay, 
810, 811; in the fight at the 
Kile, 821-834; wounded, 826; 
thanks God for victory, 326, 
827 ; not satisfied with the ex- 
tent of the victory at the Nile, 
831, 832 ; calls upon the fleet 
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to unite in thanksgiving to God, 
884 ; at Palermo, 360 ; on the 
landing of the British in Egypt, 
ii. 40 ; 90 ; second in command 
in the expedition to the Baltic, 
94 ; his relations with Sir Hyde 
Parker, 95 8qq, ; his advice in 
flghting French and Bussian 
fleets, 99 ; his plans for attack- 
ing Copenhagen, 100-103, 109 ; 
gives a dinner on board the 
Mephant, 105; failure of his 
pilots, 107, 108 ; disregards the 
signal to cease action, 116 sqq.; 
his message to the Danish Prince 
Begent, 119-120 ; moves up the 
Baltic to engage the Bussian 
fleet, 122; replaces Parker in 
the command of the fleet, 128 ; 
takes the fleet to Bevel, 128; 
on the peace of Amiens, 130; 
off Toulon, 187; in chaige of 
the Channel defences, 144, 146 ; 
his plan for the defence of the 
Thames, 145, 146 ; keeping 

f uard in the Gulf of Lyons, 
72-174; in pursuit of Ville- 
neuve’s fleet, 188 tqq. j sails for 
England in the Victory, 189; 
embarks in the Victory to take 
command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, 196; extract from the 
Victory's log recording his death, 
196 ; his presentiment of coming 
death, 197; his certainty of 
victory, 198; explains to his 
captains his plan for the coming 
battle of Trafalgar, 200 tqq.; 
draws the plan of battle on a 
table at Lord Sidmouth’s, 201, 
202; receives tho signal that 
Villenenve’s fleet had put to 
sea, 203 ; number of ships under 
his flag, 208; his tactics, 208, 
210 ; makes a codicil to his will, 
212; the number of ships he 
expected to capture, 214; in- 
spects the Victory, 214, 215; 
takes the lead of his fleet, 216, 
216 ; writes a prayer, 216 ; gives 
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thA memorable signal to the 
fleet, 216, 217; wounded, 228- 
230; liis last moments and 
death, 23&>238 
Nelson Island^ 1 808, 309 
Aispftme, the (English), at Tra- 
falgar, ii. 227, 233, 234 
i^ep^7u;,the(French), atTzaf^ar, 
u. 225, 227, 232 
Neutrality, treaty of, ii. 92 9 qq, 
Ney, Marshal, i. 99 ; ii. 131 , in 
Spam, iiL 61, 72, 118, 122, 140, 
146, 160, 173, 179 Bqq , 193, 194, 
199 ; covers Maasena's retreat, 
217 ; at Redhina, 218, 219 ; 221 ; 
crossing the Niemen from Mos- 
cow, iw. 83 ; defeated at Denne- 
witz, 89 ; 105, 106 ; his meeting 
with Napoleon at Auzerre, 123 ; 
134, 136, 142, 164 / joins 

Naj^leon and advances to 
Qaatre Bras, 163; at the battle 
of Qaatre Bras, 166, 168, 170, 
178 ; the question of his re- 
sponsibility for the loss of the 
battle of Quatre Bras, 181, 182, 
183, 184* 186, 187, 195 m • at 
Waterloo, 229, 232, 248, 249, 
262, 266, 256, 260, 263, 264; 
leads the Old Guard, 282; his 
last attempt to rally the troops, 
293; 298, 80Q, 309, 811, 312, 
822; announces in the House 
of Peers the approach of the 
Allies, 824 ; condemned to 
death, and shot, 330, 331 ; 350 
Nichol (of the 66th}, at the flght- 
ing on the Nivelle, iv. 27 
Nicholas (a hero of Badaios), iil 
308 tqq, 

Nicholas, Sir Harry, iv. 346 
Nielly, Rear-Admiral, 1 114, 116, 
120 

Niemen, river, iil 270, 272 ; iv. 80, 
82, 83 

Nightingale, Colonel, in the Pen- 
insular War, iil 41, 46, 46, 48 
Nile, battle of the, i 10, 811-336 
Nisbet (Nelson’s stepson), 1 209, j 
210 
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Nive, river, iii 396 ; iv. 22, 29 
Nivelle, river, iv. 10, 22 ; fighting 
on, 22-28 

Nivelles, iv. 154, 168, 169, 162, 167 
Nore, the, mutiny at, i. 46, 56, 
216, 229-288 
North, Lord, i 62 
Nm^humberlandf the, i. 385, 839; 
oonveys Napoleon to St. Helena, 
iv. 337, 338 
Novi, ii 11 

Nymph, the, fight between the 
Oleojtatre and, i. 90-92 

Oakbs, Brigadier, ii. 89 
Obidos, iiL 39 
Odeleben, Baron, iv. 89 
Oder, the, fortresses on, iv. 96 
0*Hara, General, at the defence 
of Toulon, i. X02, 103 
Oldenburg, ii. 264 
Old Guard, the, attack at Water- 
loo of, iv. 229, 279 Mq,, 811 
Oleron, ii 166 

Olivenza, capture of, iii 216 
Ompteda, Baron, i 217 
Ompteda, Colonel, at Waterloo, 
iv. 266, 267, 270 
Onslow, i 256, 267 
Oporto, Junta of, iii 32 ; 38, 121 ; 
captured by Soult, 122, 123; 
140; abandoned by Soult and 
occupied by Wellington, 144 sqq. 
Orange, Prince of, ii 20 ; iv, 147, 
148, 176, 216, 217, 227, 260 ; at 
Waterloo, 266, 267 
Ord, Sir John, ii 183 
Ordors in Council (1807), ii 262 
262; lii 28,20 
Organ, iv. 112 
OrguUo, Monte, iii 890, 408 
Orient, the, i 300, 809; in the 
fight on the Nile, S22, 324, 326, 
327 ; blown up* 328 eqq,; Ii 84 
Onon, the, i 110 ; in the fight at 
the Nil^ 819 agq.; at Tmlalgar, 
ii. 218, 223, 231 
Orizondo, iii. 398 
Oropeso, iii. 167 
Ortegal, Cape, i, 116 
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OBTHBZ 

Orthez, iv, 49; Soult at, 63; 
battle of, 64:.68 

Ostend, blowing up the sluice 
gates of, ii. 24, 26 
Otway, Captain, at Copenhagen, 
ii 115, 117 

Otway, Colonel, in Spain, iil 82, 
251 

Oodmot, General, i 41 ; at Gros- 
beren, iv. 89 

Pack, General, at Ciudad Kodrigo, 
iii. 279 ; at Salamanca, 326 ; at 
Qnatre Bras, iv. 171, 173, 176 ; 
at Waterloo, 221, 233 
Paget, Colonel Edward, in Egypt, 

ii. 86, 40, 43, 48, 64; in Spam, 

iii. 81, 82, 83, 92, 93 ; at Oporto, 
144 

Paine, Thomas, i. 24 
Paiol, Geueial, iv. 196, 223 
Pakenham (Wellington's brother- 
in-law), at Badajos, iii. 298, 299 ; 
at Salamanca, 322, 323, 328 
Palafox, General, iii. 66 
Palermo, i, 360 
Palm, iv. 836 

Pampeluna, blockade of, iii 887, 
897; iv. 6, 7; fall of, 18 
Paoli, unorowned king of Corsica, i 
107 ; negotiates for the British 
annexation of Corsica, 107 ; his 
jealousy of Elliot, British vice- 
roy, 109, UO; dies a British 
pensioner, 110 ; urges Napoleon 
to enter the Engli^ army, 274 
Papelotte, iv. 222 
Paris* fall, iv. 44, 100, 101 5 foi- 
matlon of a Provisional Govern- 
ment, 104 ; arrival of Napoleon 
from Waterloo, 821 ; the Cham- 
bers demand the abdication of 
Napoleon, 826; entry of the 
Allies, 826, 828 5 terms of capi- 
tulation, 827 ; the seoond treaty 
of Paris compared with the first, 
828, 829 ; Napoleon's tomb, 866 
Parker, leader of the mutiny at the 
Nore,i, 231 w; his execution, 
23t 


PBNINSULAR 

Parker, Sii Hyde, i. 216; ii. 94 
siyO' ; at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, 116 ; gives the signal to 
cease action, 116 ; recalled, 123 ; 
148, 149, 160; commands the 
expedition to the Dardanelles 
(1807), 276 
Parma, i 281 

Paul I , ii 80, 92, 93 ; assassinated, 
121 ; caricature of, 121 
Pauline (Napoleon’s sister), iv 
120 

Pearce, Lieutenant, at Salamanca, 
iil 324 

Peel, Sir Kobert, iii 128 
Pellew, Captain Edward (after- 
wards Lord Exmouth), his en- 
gagement with the CUopaire^ i 
90-92; bis exploit among the 
French fleet in the Raz de Sein, 
16S, 169 ; attacks the JOroiU de 
Vllomme, 178, 174 ; his expedi- 
tion to Belieisle, ii. 26, 27 ; 199 
Peniohe peninsula, iii 88, 43 
Peninsular War: 110,16; ii 266, 
207; naval effects, iii. SO, 81; 
money and arms supplied by 
England for native troops, 82, 
83; geographical features of 
the Peninsula, 35 ; blunders at 
Its opening, 86 sgq*, battle of 
Koliga, 40 sgq ; battle of Vimi- 
ero, 46 eqg,, the fight at Cor- 
unna, 86 sg'g./ Wellington drives 
Soult from Oporto, 144 eqq ; the 
fight at Talavera, 164-168; 
Napoleon’s reinforcements, 173, 
174 ; fall of Seville, 176 ; fall of 
Ciudad Bodrigo, 177, 178 ; the 
fight on the Ooa, 179-186 ; battle 
of Busaco, 198-208; Massena 
before the linesof TorresVedras, 
205-215; Wellington’s pursuit 
of Massena, '216 ew ; Massena’s 
last stand at Babugal, and re- 
treat to Salamanca, 221-224; 
batUe ofBarossa, 227-281 ; battle 
of Fuentes d’Onore, 234-243; 
Albuera, 244-261 ; fight at the 
hill of El Bodon, 262, 268 ; Hill’s 
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PBBOEYAL 

attack oa Arroyo de Molinos, 
266-268 ; siege of Oiadad Rod- 
rigo, 274r-289 ; siege of Badajos, 
292-309 ; battle of Salamanca, 
319-333; Vittoria, 365-386; 
siege of San Sebastian, 388- 
394, 404-416; the fight in the 
Pyrenees, 394-403; Wellington 
crosses the Bidassoa, iv, 8, 9 ; 
fall of Pampeluna, 13 ; passage 
of the Nivelle, 22, 23 ; fighting 
before Bayonne, 24 sqq ; battle 
of St Pierre, 34 tqn ; passage 
of the Adour, 45 ; battle of 

Orthez, S3sqg[.; entrance of allies 
into Bordeaux, 59 ; battle of 
Toulouse, 64-73; French sortie 
from Bayonne, 75, 76 ; Soult and 
Wellington sign a convention 
for the suspension of hostilities, 
75; cost to Great Bntain in men 
and money, 77 ; summary of re- 
sults, 77, 78 

Peicev^, Spencer, i 57 ; ill. 28. 
Peronne, 1 65 

Ferponoher, General, iv, 22 
Petite, General, iv 111 

Jbujyialj its lying account of 
the battle of Trafalgar, ii. 240 
Peuple Soirain, the, in the fight at 
the Nile, 1 320, 321 
Pha^ton^ the, capture of a French 
privateer and Spanish prizes by, 
1 89 

Philippeaux, organises the defence 
of Acre, i. 342, 343, 344 ; death, 
352 

Philippeville, iv 137, 328, 824 
PhilippOD, General, at Badajos, 
ill. 233, 244, 291, 295 ; 386, 837, 
888 

PhmiK, the, in the fight with 
Dumanoir’s ships, ii 296 
Pioenza, duchy of, i. 281 
Pichegru, Marshal, i. 41, 68, 72,81 
Picton, General, in the Peninsular 
War, iii. 184, 185, 194, 198, 217, 
218, 221, 223 ; at Fuentes 
D’Onore, 241 ; 264, 265 ; at 
Ciudad Bodiigo, 276, 279, 280, 


POMBAL 

289 ; at Badajos, 295, 297 sqq^,^ 
306 ; leads the “ Fighting 
Third” at Vittona, 374 sqq,; 
at the fight in the Pyrenees, 399, 
402; crosses the Garonne, iv. 
53 ; at the battle of Orthez, 54, 
55, 57 ; at Toulouse, 66, 66, 68 ; 
at Quatre Bras, 161, 167, 170, 
171, 174, 176 ; at Waterloo, 218, 
221, 232 sqq, , killed, 234 ; his 
last words, 2J6 
Piedmont-, ii 131, 135 
Piermont, iv 170, 179 
Finhel, iii 185 

Pitt, William, i. 10, 22; state of 
affairs at the beginning of his 
Ministry, 29, 30; pacific atti- 
tude towards France, 80 $qq,: 
domestic legislation, 30, 81 ; his 
reluctance to engage in war 
with Fiance, 37 ; his qualities, 
57, 58 ; his war tax, 59 ; 62 ; 
war policy, G3, 64; forms a 
new coalition with Austria and 
Russia, 81 ; 101 ; his efforts to 
bring the war to a close, 150 ; 
negotiations with Barras for 
peace, 162 , his Bill for creating 
commercial equality between 
England and Ireland, 155 ; 
resigns office, 160; ii. 88; re- 
ceives the news of the victory 
of Gamperdown, i. 215; 293; 
his spoech on the French pro- 
posals for peace, ii. 81, 82; 
142 ; forms a coalition a^inst 
France, 192; his death, 241, 
242 ; the par^ox of his career, 
243 ; summary of his career and 
character, 243-247 ; iii. 27, 99 
Pizzo, cobtle of, iv. 331 
Placenoia, iii. 100 
Planchenoit, iv. 247, 279^ 817 
Playfair, as a volunteer, u. 156 
Poland, i. 66, 67, 283, 284 ; iv. 81, 
127 

Pole, Admiral, i. 222 

the, at Trafalgar, ii 

Pombal, iii. 218. 
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POMBlHi. PTBAMZDS 

Pombira, iii. 146 made by Massena’s army, 218 ; 

Pomp^e^ the, in the expedition to Hassena’s last stand at Sabugal, 

the Dardanelles, ii. 276. and his retreat to Salamanca. 


Ponsonby, Sir William, at the 
battle of Toulouse, iv. 66; at 
Quatre Bras, 170, 180 ; at 
Waterloo, 222, 236; killed, 241 
Pontachin, village of, carnage at, 
1 77 

Pope, the, Napoleon*s letter to, i. 
282, 283; plundered of his 
jewels, 208 

Popham, Sir Home, ii 66 ; at the 
Cape, 200, 270 ; at Buenos Ayres, 
271 ; captures Maldonada, 272 ; 
court-martialed, 272 ; in the 
Walcheren expedition, iiL 106 
Population, of Krance and of 
Great Britain in 1708, L 40 ; of 
Great Britain and of Prance in 
1818, iii 854 ; of Great Britain 
at the oiose of the war, iv. 372 
Port Royal, ii 290 nqq, 

Portland, Duke of, i. 60 
Portland Kinistiy, policy of, iii. 
28 

Porto, Ferrajo,iT. 118, llC 
Portugal: tne sole ally of Eng- 
land after the treaty of Gampo 
Formic, i 298 ; Napoleon’s 
treaty, ii 128 ; subsidy paid to 
France^ 141 ; submits to Napo- 
leon's Continental system, 256 ; 
265; its partition jplanned by 
Napoleon, iii. 9 $ Junot enters 
Lisixm, 11 ; geographloal features 
85; arrivu of Wellesley, 88; 
battles of Bolide and Vlmlero, 
4CMK) ; evacuation by the French 
under the Convention of Ointra, 
55, 56; pretensions of Boult, 
121; lighting qualities of the 
soldiers, 187j weUln^Qn drives 
Soult frant Oporto, la4 its 
defence piaaned b;^Wellm^n, 
187 ; subsidised by England, 187, 
188 ; battle of Busaco, 196*208 ; 
the lines of Torres Vtdtas, 205*- 
200; Massena’s retreat from 
Torres Vedras, 214 ; ravages 


221-224; improvement in the 
army (1813), 365 

Powis (of the 8&:d), at Badajos, 
iii. 292 

Prague, Congress at, iv. 87, 88 
Preaburg, treaty of, ix. 2C0 
Press, the, Napoleon’s regulation 
of, ii. 76-78; its liberty abo- 
lished by Ferdinand YIl. in' 
Spain, iv. 48, 118 
Prince, the, 1 240; at Trafalgar, 
H. 234 

Prince Qeorge^ the, in the battle 
off Cape St Vincent, i. 106, 198 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George 
IV.), i. 5 

Prvinct of WaUc, the, ii 188, 206 
Princaa Jioual, flagship at Toulon, 
i 105 ; off Cadiz, 240, 241, 242 
PriwApe de iuslrzas, the, in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, i 
190 

Pringle, General, at the battle of 
St. Pierre, iv. 84, 37 ; takes the 
hill of La Montage, 46, 48 
Prussia : withdraws from the 
alliance against France, 1 67, 
79 ; makes peace with the 
Republic, 81 ; joins the league 
of the northern powers, ii. 08 ; 
submits to Napoleon’s Conti- 
nental system, 255; in con- 
junction with Russia deolaras 
war against Napoleon, iw. 86, 
87 ; claims Saxony, 127 ; troops 
at Quatre Bras and at I4gny, 
164, 166, 184, 188, 19Q, 198, 193 ; 
retreat of the army from Ligny, 
206 ; the army at Waterloo, 246, 
247,27A278igg.,295,819. (^ee 
also Allies) 

Puebla, bills, iii. 865, 866, 872 
Pulp Auro, ii 802 
Pultney, Sir James, his exnedition 
to Fetorol, ii. 27 ; before Cadiz, 
27,29 

Pyramids, the, Napoleon at 1 838 
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PySEINBES 

Pyrenees, the, iil 28, 35, 63, 272, 
334, 364, 366; the fight in, 
394r-403 

Qxtatbb BbaB : allusions, iv. 134, 
135, 146, 148, 150, 153 ; ocon- 
ped by Prince Bernhardt, 154 ; 
156, 157 iqq,; story of the 
battle, 164-180 ; Wellington’s 
losses, 179; Wellington’s cool- 
ness, 179; the valour of the 
British infantry, 182 
Qnkem GhofliotU^ the, i. 118, 119, 
120 ; in the “ Fight of the First 
of June,” 122 sqq., 128, 136, 137 ; 
214, 216, 222, 223, 229, 248; 
ii. 110 

Quesnoy, i 67 

Quiberon, mutiny at, i 44; at- 
tempt of emigrants to land at, 
148 

Quinet (quoted), iv. 321 
Quintella, ill 206 

Bahmanieh, ii 59 
Momihes^ the, in the ” Fight of 
the First of June,” i. 133 ; 
214 

Bampon, G-eneral, ii. 47, 52 
Kamsay, Korman, at Fuentes 
d’Onore, iil 237, 238 
Bave, Mont, iv. 62, 66, 67, 71, 73, 
74 

Baz de Sein, the, exploit of Captain 
Pellew in, 1 168, 1G9 
Bedhina, ii£ 218 

RedovbtabUf the, at Trafalgar, il 
225 zqq,, 232, 235, 239 
Begent, the Pnnce (afterwards 
George IV.), iii. 382 
Begnault, iv. 320 
Begnier, General, ii. 47, 53; at 
the battle of Maida, 287-291 ; 
in Spain, lil 173, 194, 196, 198, 
222,223 

Beign of Terror, 1 26, 27, 28, S3, 
36, 148 

■Beille, General, iil 378, 379, 380, 
401, 402, iv 57, 152, 154, 1G3, 
181, 223, 224; his attack on 


BETNOLDS 

Hougoumont, 229 , 264 ; 298, 

302; his warning to Napoleon 
on the morning of Waterloo, 
302 

Bemusat, Madame de, i 285, 286, 
288, 289,291, 340; iv. 368 
BepMicaine^ the, in the Fight of 
the First of June,” 1 128 

the, i 235 ; in the expedi- 
tion to the Dardanelles (1807), 
il 279 

the, i. 180 

Bevel il 99, 121, 123 
Revenge^ the, ii. 199 ; in the 
Basque Boads, 321 
Revenue of Great Britain in 1799, 
il 88 

Bevolution, French : the impres- 
sion made on Europe in the 
early period of, 1 13 ; features 
of its development, 13, 14 ; the 
sympathy it evoked in England, 
20 , revulsion of feeling in Eng- 
land regarding it, 23 ; Burkes 
denunciations, 25 Aqq , ; fanati- 
cism and horrors, 27, 31 ; Pitt’s 
attitude towards it, 31 ; ” Feast 
of Pikes,” 31 ; league of Austria 
and Prussia to suppress it, 32 ; 
execution of Louis XVI., 38; 
decrees of the Convention, 34, 
35 ; Committee of Public Safety 
and the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
35, 47-49; compensations which 
it gave to France, 46 9qq.f 
effect on states adjacent to 
France, 46 sqq,; its influence 
on Ireland, 156, 166 ; its prin- 
ciples abandoned by 1801, ii. 
68, 69 

the, engag[ement 
with tiie Avdadaw of, i. 116, 
117, 118; in the fight with 
Dumanoir’s ships, ii. 298 
Rey, Emmanuel, i. 179; com- 
mander at San Sebastian, iii. 
388, 404, 405, 418 
Beyner, General, i 341 
Be^nolds, Captain (of theAmoeon), 
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REYNOSA 
Eeynosa, lii. 05 

Bhine, the, crossed by the allied 
forces (1814), iv. 44 ; 01, 92, 94 
llhine provinces, French invasion 
of, i, 30, 09, 82 

Bhune, the Great , iv. 8, 1 0, 12, 22, 23 
Bhune, the Little, xv. 24 
Bichmond, Duchess of, ball given 
at Brussels by, iv. 155, 160, 
100. 104 

Bichmond, Duke of, iv, 155 
Bidge, Colonel, lii 203 , atBadajos, 
298, 290 

Bimbaud, General, i. 853 
Biou, Captain, at Copenhagen, ii. 

105, 109, 118, 119 
RiviUas, river, iii. 291, 297 
RivoLii the, capture of, ii 295 
Bivoli, battle of, iii. 173 ; iv. 139 
Boberts, Lord, on Wellington, iii. 
130 

Bobespierre. I 20, 28, 09, MS, 277 
Bobinson, General, at Vittona, in. 
378} at San Sebastian, 406; 
before Bayonne, iv. 30 
Rolmit, the, i. 07, 181 
Booheforfc, i 172 ; blockade of, ii. 

170 5 181 } iv. 338 
Bodney, Lord Admiral, i 29, 55 , 

a 201 

Bogers, Samuel (q^uoted), lii. 128 
Bofi^a, battle of, ui. 40*42 
Bomanay General, iii 78 
Borne, dne exacted by Napoleon 
from, i 282; occupation of, 
298 ; ii. 200 
Bomney, ii 245 

Bopes, on the Waterloo campaign, 
iv. 140, 100 

Boaebery, Lord (quoted), i 81, 
68» 68 ; ii 241, 242, 245, 246 
Bosetta, ii 58, 62$ attacKhd by 
the British, 282, 288 
BosiUy, Admiral, ii 208 
Bosomme, iv, 295 
Boss, Captain Hugh, at Busaoo, 
iii 201 ; at Vittorla, 882 ; at 
the fight in the Pyrenees, 899, 
401 $ at the battle of Orthez, iv, 
55, 56 


RUTLAND 

Boss, Colonel, at the battle of 
Maida. ii. 291 

Bosslyn, Lord, story of the mare 
he rode at Copenhagen, li. 285 
Bota, ii. 28 

Botherham, Captain (of the Royal 
Sovereign), li. 199 
tttfyal Charlotte^ the, i 221 
Royal George, the, 1. 214, 224; in 
the expedition to the Dardan- 
elles, li 276, 279 

Royal George, the (merchantman), 
ii306 

Royal Sovereign, the, 1. 214; ii 
199 ; at Trafalgar, 210, 211, 218 
m, 226, 227, 280, 235,240 
Buda (of the 77th), at Badajos, 
lii. 292 

Baffin, General, in the Peninsular 
War, lii 157, 228, 229 
Buskin, Mr. (quoted), i 61 
Rtmellt the, in the engagement 
with the fleet of villaret 
Joyeuae, i 116 ; at Copenhagen, 
li. 109, 110, 112 

Bussia : oo-operates with England 
in an expedition to North 
polland, ii. 14, 20 sqq,; Paul I. 
withdraws from the coalition 
against Prance, 80 ; Paul orders 
British ships to be seized, 93 ; 
Joins the league of the northern 
powers, 93 ; the fleet ice-bound, 
90; assassination of Paul L, 
121 ; tho despotism of Paul 1., 
121, 122; Alexander I. proposes 
peace, 123; peace settlement 
with England, 124 $ treaty with 
Great Britain (1806), 192; the 
Peace of Tilsit, 250, 265, 264, 
288, 284; iit, 8, 27, 29; the 
breakdown of the Continental 
system, ii. 264, 265; the story 
of Napoleon's maroh to and re- 
treat from Moscow, iv. 79-84 ; 
declares war a^dnst Napoleon, 
86, 87; olaims Poland, 127 
Rutland Island, landing and re- 
embarkation of Napper Tandy 
and his followers at, 1. 146, 179 
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BABTOAL 

SabugaIi, Massena’s last stand 
at, iii 221-223 
Sadao, river, iii. 291 
Sahagaxx, iii. 72, 74, 78 
Saint-Andre, Citizen Jean Bon, i. 

43, 44, 124, 126 
St. Ann, Curacoa, ii. 292 
St. Armand, it. 184, 185, 189, 
190 

St. CjT, Marshal, iii. 61 
St. Dizier, iv. 99 
St. Etienne, iv. 76 
St. Eafemio, Bay of, ii. 287 
St. Eastatius, taking of, i 229 
8t, Georget the, Nason’s flagship in 
the expedition to the Baltic, ii. 
96 ; 122 

St. Gothard, Suwarrofi’s march 
over, iii. 369 

St. Helena, i. 7, 8, 10, 274, 386, 
344 ; ii. 8, 139, 246 ; iii 29, 99 ; 
iv. 113, 114, 209, 225 ; the AUics 
decide to send Hapoleon to, 
335 ; Napoleon arrives at, 338 ; 
described, 339, 340 ; Napoleon’s 
burial-place at, 355 
St. Helen’s, i. 214, 224$ mutiny 
at, 225 aqq. 

St. Jean, Mont, iv, 202, 206, 211, 
318 

St. Jean Pied de Porte, iii. 396 

St. Juan de Luz, iv. 49, 50, 126 

St. Just, i. 28, 83, 49 

St. Lorenzo, river, iii 206 

Saint Lucie, i 150 

St. Omer, ii 259 

St Pierre^ battle of, iv. 34-39 

St Vincent^ Cape, i. 166, 183; 

battle of, 187-202 ; ii. 191 
St Vincent, Lord, i 83; his 
system of blockades, 84, 208; 
114; mutinies in his fleet oft 
Cadiz, 238-244 ; 301; reinforces 
Nelson’s fleet, 803; perplexed 
by the Brest squa^n under 
Brmx, 86Q, 361 ; li 168, 169 
Salamanca, iii 68, 75, 131, 140, 
224, 233, 262, 270; arrival of 
Wellington at, 315 ; mauoeavres 
of Marmont at, 316, 317, 820, 


SARAGOSSA 

322 ; story of the battle of, 319- 
331 ; Wellington out-manoeuvres 
Soult at, 847, 348 
Saltoun, Lord, at Waterloo, iv. 222 
Salvador dd Mundo, the, in the 
battle off Cape St. Vincent, i 196 
Salvatierra, iii. 369, 380 
Sambre, the, iv. 132, 133, 137, 138, 
298 

San Fiorenzo, Hood drives the 
French from, i 107 
Sam Jose/, the, m the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, i 195, 197 zqq. 
San Ntchdaa, the^ in the battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, i 196, 197 sqq 
San Pietro, inlands of, i. 302 
San Sebastian, allusions to, ii 272 ; 
ill. 160, 387 ; the defences of, 
390; siege of, 388-394; block- 
aded, 400; resumption of the 
siege of, 404-416; loss of the 
British at, 413 ; burning of, 413, 
416 

Sandwich, the, i. 229, 281, 235, 
236, 237, 248 

Sam taken from the French, 

Santa Anna, the, at Trafalgar, ii 
207, 220 sqq., 235, 240 
Santa Cruz, reported arrival of 
treasure-bhips at, i 206 ; Nel- 
son’s plan of attack on, 205, 
206 ; failure of Troubridge’s 
landing expedition at, 207, 208 ; 
Nelson wounded when about to 
land at, 210; result of Trou- 
bridge’s attempt to capture the 
citadel, 212 

Santa Maria, Cape, ii. 179 
Santander, iii. 65 ; soldiers’ hospi- 
tals at, iv. 20 
Santarem, iii. 213, 214 
Santuitima TrMdml, the, in the 
battle off Cape St, Vincent, 1 
187, 196, 200, 201 ; at Trafalgar, 
206, 207, 228, 224, 227, 238, 
234; destroyed, 240 
Saragossa, siege of, ii 278 ; hi 
19, 66; second siege of, 128, 
124; 387 
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SABATOGA 

Saratoga^ surrender of, ii 67 
Sardinia^ nominal ally of England, 
i. 147 ; in the Italian campaign, 
279; 803; ii 173 
Sart-lez-Walhain, iv. 247, 317 
Saulzoir, i 72 

Saurorcn, iil 400 ; ** first battle ” 
of, 400, 401, 402 
Sauveterre, iv. 49 
Savoy, French occupation of, 1. 36, 
82 ; iv. 92 
Saxony, iv. 127 
Scandinavia, iii. 270 
Scheldt, the, i 36 ; expedition to, 
iii. 97-1 1 6. (See also Walcheren 
expedition, Antwerp, Ac.) 
Schiller, i. 20 

Schwartzenbezg, iv. 97, 130, 131 
Se^ionf the, captured by Sir 
Blohard Straohan, li 296, 298 
Scott, Nelson's public secretary, 
ix. 226 

Scott, Key. , Sir Hyde Parker’s 
ebfiplain, ii 117, 288 
Scott, Sir Walter, as a volunteer, 
ii 1C6 


Simrffe, the, capture of a French 
privateer by,! 88, 89 
Sea-duels, i 86 sw. 

Sea-horee, the, i. 211 
Seaton, Lord, at Waterloo, iv. 284 
Sebastiani, General, prepares a re- 
port on Egypt, ii 132 ; in Spain, 

IS. 128, 160 

Sedan, iv. 328 

Seeley, Professor, on the rivalry 
between England and France in 
the eighteenth century, i 17, 
18, 19 ; 276, 280 ; ii 8% 192, 248, 
262, 267; iv. 140, 868, 860, 
866 

Senfft (quoted), ii 262 
Swttpif, the, i 284 
JSkrkme, ihh in the fight at the 
Kile, 1319 

Seviagapatan, stonaing of, i 867 
Serxa Beck, Oporto, iS 141, 142, 
144 

Seiras^ General, iii 174 
Seville, popular rising In, iii 18 ; 


SKITH 

Junta of, 18, 176 ; surrendered 
to the French, 176, 262 
Sliaw (of the 43rd), at Badajos, 
Hi 304. 306 

Shaw (of the 74th), at Badaios, iii 
292 

Shelley, i 24 
SheernesB, i 229, 232 
Sherbrook, in the Peninsular War. 
iii 153, 164 

Sheridan (quoted), ii 24, 129 
Siborne (quoted), iv. 278, 283 
Sicily, i 306, 306 ; iL 183 ; garri- 
soned by the Biitish, 287 ; lii. 37 
Sidmoulh, Lord, table in his house 
on which Nelson drew the plan 
of the battle of Trafalgar, ii 
201, 202 * 

Sierra del Gathalina, iii 146 
Sieyhs, ii. 16 ; his relations with 



Silvers, General, iii. 145 
Simmons (quoted), iii. 181, 184 
Simon, General, iii 199 
Simon, Jules, on the effect of 
the Bevolution outside France, 
i20 


Skaw, the, ii. 97 
Slade, Oolonel, iii 222 
Sloane, Professor (quoted), ii 
69, 162, 168; iv, 81, 812, 382, 
83S 

Smith, Sir Sidney, destroys French 
ships at Toulon,!. 104; captures 
French transports oft Acre, 841 ; 
his oharacter, 843, 844 ; Napo- 
leon’s saying about him, 344 ; 
blockades Alexandria, 844 ; 
sends the STAetM to Acre, 844 f 
his defenoe of Aore, 848-856 ; 
letter written by bim to Napo- 
leon, 866, 867 ; story of his in- 
viting Napoleon to single com- 
bat, 856; receives the thanks 
of Parlwient and a pension, 
867; bis visit to Jaffa, ii. 8; 
sends newspapers to Napoleon, 
II, 18 f conoludes a treaty with 
Kleber at El Arisb, 80, 31 ; in 
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SNODGBASS 

the expedition to the Darda- 
nelles (1807), 276, 278 ; m 
Calabria^ 287 ; at the mouth of 
the Tagus, iii. 11 
Snodgrass, Major, at the siege of 
San Sebastian, iii. 406, 410 
Sobre, iv. 137 

Society of United Irishmen, 1 
166; numbers of its members 
after its suppression are sent to 
the fleet and attempt to mutinv, 
238-244 

Soigmes, forest of, iv. 209 
Soissons, surrender of, iv. 98 ; 824 
Solignao, Genera], at Yimiero, iii 
48,49 

SombreSe^ iv. 134 Ifll 
Somerset, Lord Edward, at Sala- 
manca, iii. 325; at Waterloo, 
iv. 221, 222, 268 
Somerville^ Admiral, ii. 148 
Somosierra, pass of, iii. 66 
Souham, (general, iii 338, 341, 
343 

Soult, Marshal, ii. 169, 269 ; in 
Spain, iii. 61, 65, 69, 74 ; m the 
pursuit of Moore, 76 aqq.i 81, 85 
, 118 ; proposes to set np a 
kin^om for himself in Portugal, 
121 ; 122, 140; abandons Oporto 
and IS pursued by Wellington, 
144 m- : 160, 170, 173, 176 ; at 
Cadiz, 214, 215 ; enters Badajos, 
216 ; 230, 231, 244 ; at Albuera, 
246, 248 8qqi»: retreats from 
Albueia, 260; his compliment 
to the British troops, 261 ; 262, 
268, 274, 296, 309, 310 ; retreats 
from Cadiz, 331 ; 339, 341, 344 ; 
out-manoeuvred by Wellington 
at Salamanca, 347, 348; the 
break-up of his army, 348; 
commands the Imperial Guard 
in Germany, 356 ; supersedes 
Joseph Bonaparte in the com- 
mand of troops in Spain, 394, 
895; in the fighting in the 
Pyrenees, 306 sqq,! constructs 
defences on the Free oh frontier, 
iv. 5, 6 ; defeated by Wdlington 


SPAIN 

on French soil, 12, 13 ; com- 
plains of the favour shown to 
the British hy the French 
peasantiy, 15, 16, his entrench- 
ments and troops between the 
Nive and the sea, 22 ; defeated 
on the Kivelle, 27, 28; falls 
back to the Nive, 29; fights 
Wellington in front of Bayonne, 
30-34; three of his German 
regiments desert to the British, 

33 , at the battle of St. Pierre, 

34 8qq . ; is driven from Bayonne 
to Orthez, 45, 49 ; defeated at 
Ortbez, 57, 58 ; falls back to- 
wards Tarbes, 69 ; his anger at 
the proclamation in favour of 
the Bourbons, 60, arrives at 
Toulouse, 61 ; his last stand at 
Toulouse, 65 8qq , ; abandons 
Toulouse, 74 , agrees to a sus- 
pension of hostilities, 76 ; 132, 
142; on Nev at Quatro Bras, 
181 ; 249, 293, 302, 324, 360 

Southey, i, 24 ; (quoted), ii 197 ; 
iii. 123 

Soutbsea, Nelson’s departure from, 
ii 196, 197 

Spain : the rising against Napo- 
leon, i 16; treaty of peace 
with the French Bepublic, 81, 
147; behaviour of soldiers at 
Toulon, 102, 104, 105; alliance 
with France to invade Ireland, 
166, 182; Nelson’s encounter 
with Spanish frigates, 184-186; 
battle with British fleet off Cape 
St. Vincent, 187-200; Napo- 
leon’s treaty with Spain for 
acquiring Louisiana^ ii. 128; 
subsidy paid to France, 141 ; 
treasure-ships captured by a 
British fleet, 180 ; declares war 
against England, 180 ; submits 
to Napoleon’s Continental sys- 
tem, 266 ; popular rising against 
French oooupation, 266 sqq.; 
Napoleon’s Spanish policy, ui 
7 sqq, / condition of the Oonri^ 
11, 12 ; accession of Ferdinand 
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SPABT£L I 

VII., 13 ; entry of Murat, 13, 
13; Ferdinand renounces the 
throne to Napoleon, 14 ; a 
national rising, 17 Bqq. ; Joseph 
Bonaparte made kmg, 20 ; the 
Junt^ 18, 31 iqq.; appeals to 
England for help, 26, 27, 31, 32 ; 
money and arms sent by 
England, 32, 33, 124 ; character- 
istics of Spaniards, 33, 148; 
appointment of British agents, 
59 ; Spanish illusions, 60, 61 ; 
Napoleon’s invasion (1808), 61 
Bqq : Napoleon’s pursuit of 
Moore’s army, 74 zqq, ; depar- 
ture of Napoleon, 120 ; position 
of Joseph Bonaparte at Madrid, 
120, 121 ; feuds between French 
marshal^, 121 Bqq,; entry of 
Wellington (1809), 147 ; qualities 
of Spanish soldiers, 148, 164, 
155, 166, 170, 171, 176 ; battle of 
Talavera> 164-168; arrival of 
French reinforcements, 172 ; 
guerilla warfare, 176, 177, 358 ; 
the fight on the Goa^ 179^186 ; 
fresh plans of Napoleon after 
Massena’s retreat from Torres 
Vedras, 214 ; battles of Barossa 
and Fnentes, 226 - 243; the 
Albuera campaign, 244-259; 
fall of Oiudad Bodrigo, 285 ; 
siege of Badajos, ^92-309 ; 
attack on Mirabete castle, 311 
IOC. ; battle of Salamanca, 319- 
; siege of Burgos, 334r-342 ; 
oonmion of the army in 1818, 
865, 856; the plunder of the 
Fren6h, 866, 881; battle of 
Vittoria, 366-885; siege of San 
Sebastian, 888 s^., 404 wq . ; the 
fight in the Pyrenees, 894-408 ; 
Wellington crosses the Bidassoa 
(Oct 1818), Iv. 8, 9 ; ingratitude 
of the S^nish towards the 
British army, 19, 20 ; restoration 
of Ferdinand to the throne, 42 ; 
revival of Bourbon despotism, 
48, 118 

Spartel, Gape, ii 203, 204 
VOL. ir. 


BTRA.CHAN 

SpartiaUf the, in the fight at the 
NUe, i. 320, 321, 826 
Speedy, the, m the Basque Hoads, 
ii309 

Spencer, Colonel Sir Brent, ii. 39 ; 
ixL 286 

Spencer, General, in the Mediter- 
ranean, ill 37; sent to Cadiz, 
37 ; joins Wellesley in Portugal, 
38 

Spencer, Lord, visits Portsmouth 
during the mutiny at Spithead, 
i. 222, 223 ; 238, 301 
Spencer, Lord Charles;, in the 
retreat from Burgos, iii. 345, 
346 

Spithead, mutiny at, 1 45, 56, 214 
eqq,, 219, 114, 167 
Stabel, Admiral Van, i. 114 
Stadion, Austrian Minister, iii. 353 
Stael, Madame de, iv. 369 
Standard^ the, in the eicpedition 
to the Dardanelles (1807), ii. 
279 

States-Cfeneral, the, i. 20, 22 
Stettin, occupied by the French, 
jl263 

Stewart, Colonel Sir Charles, at 
the battle of Alexandria, ii. 48, 
, 52 ; his description of a council 
of war before the battleof Copen- 
hagen, 103; 105, 116, 116, 120; 
at the battle of Boliga, iit 42 ; 
145; at Albuera, 248, 251, 254, 
255, 263, 278, 312, 858 ; at the 
fight in the l^renees, 897, 898 ; 
iv. 46 

Stewart, Sir William, at the battle 
of St. Pieixe, iv. 84 
Stirling, Major, at the battle of 
Alexandrim ii 48, 51 
Stockholm, Sir John Moore’sescape 
from, ii 286 

Story, Admiral, at the battle of 
Oamperdown, i 262 
Straohan, Sir Bicbard, ii 241, 
294; the story of his capture 
of four French ships, 296-299 ; 
commander of expedition to 
the Scheldt, iii 100,105,106, 111 
2 B 
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STUART 

Stuart, Don Jacobo, encounter of 
Nelson with, i. 184 
Stuart, General Sir Charles, il 
25, 26 

Stuart, Sir John, leads the British 
at the siege of Calvi, i 108, 109 ; 
at the battle of Maida, ii 286- 
291 ; agent at Madrid, iii. 59 ; 
in Italy, 148 

Sachet, General, i. 41 ; iii. 20, 
332, 344, 38T , iv. 22 , 42 
Superhf the, Nelson’s ship in the 
pursuit of Villeneuve’s fleet, ii. 
184 

Surtees, at Badajos, iii. 298 
Sustmna, the, u. 64 
Suwarrofl, General, ii, 11 , 80 ; iu, 
359 

Sweden, 301 ns the league of the 
northern powers, ii 93, joins 
the coalition (1805) against 
France, 192 5 the Swedish ex- 
pedition of England (1808), 285, 
286 

Swyftmre, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, 1 324, 325, 333; at Tra- 
falgar, ii 230, 231 
Switzerland, invasion of, i. 297, 
298 ; li. 128 5 occupied by a 
French army, 131 , 136, 142 
Syracuse, i. 307 

Syria, Napoleon’s campaign in, 1 . 
340-358 

Tagus, the, iii 11 , 35, 147, 152, 
170, 206, 216, 273, 31(5 
Tame, M., i 28 5 iv. 363 
Talav^ra, charge of the dragoons 
at,i 74, lu 136, 139,152; the 
fight at, 154-168 

Talleyrand, iii 15 ; iv 103, lOJ, 
370 

Tandy, Napper, lands at Eutland 
Island, 1 . 146, 179, 181 , 163 
Tarbes, iv. 59 

Tarragona, Murray’s expedition 
against, iii. 357 

Tate,^ Colonel, designs to burn 
Bristol, 1 146 ; 163 ; anchors at 
Ilfracombe with the Legion 


TIPPOO 

Noire, 175 ; proceeds to Fish- 
guard Bay, 175 ; surrenders to 
the British, 176, 177 ; indigna- 
tion of his wife, 177 
Taupin, General, iv. 67, 69, 70 
Taxation, war, 1 59 
Taylor, Colonel, killed at Vimieio, 
iii 47, 48 

TeTfiemiref the, at Trafalgar, ii. 

215, 227, 232, 311 
Temple prison, i 344, 356, 3'57 
Tenedos, Isle of, ix. 276 
Teneriffe, Sec Santa Cruz 
Tennyson, Lord, on Nelson, i 
100; on Wellington, iii 132, 
133 

Texel, the, blockaded by England, 
i 147, 232, 251 ttqq 
Thames, the, blockaded by muti- 
neers, i. 232 Bqq. 

Thames^ the, fight between the 
UranU and, i, 92, 93 
Timms, the. Nelson’s flagship in 
his attack on Santa Cruz, i 206, 
211 ; in the fight at the Nile, 
320, 321, 320; in the siege of 
Acre, 344, 346, 360, B52, 364; 
in the Basque Boads, ii. 321 
Thiebault, i 217 

Thielemann, General, iv. 206, 278, 
318, 319 

Thiers, M. (quoted), i 188; ii 
166; xii 224,225; iv. 194,224, 
244, 256, 25G, 260, 261, 282, 360, 
361, 867 

Thomas (Ensign), his defence of 
the colours at Albuera, iii* 253 
Thouvenot, commander at Bay- 
onne, iv. 75 
Thmderer, the, i 116 
Tiernay, ii. 81 

Ti^i e, the (Sidney Smith’s flagship 
before Acre), i 345, 348, 352 ; 
il. 10 

Tilly, iv. 191, 192 
Tilsit, peace of, ii 260, 265, 288 ; 
ill 8 , 27, 28, 29 

TimoUon, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i 880 

Tippoo Sahib, i. 336, 857 
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TOLEDO 

Toledo, iii. 160, 332, 358 
Tomkinson, his “Diary of a Ca- 
Taliy Officer’* quoted, ui. 328; 
383;iv. 160,161, 182,243 
Tone, Wolfe, L 151 ; on Grattan’s 
Parliament, 155 , organises the 
Society of United Irishmen, 
156; negotiates for a French 
descent upon Ireland, 160, 161, 
165 ; his vexation at the delays 
of the French and Spanish in 
invading Ireland, 166, 170, 171 ; 
accompanies Bompart’s expe- 
dition to Ireland, 179, 180; 
oaptnre and suicide, 181 ; 239 ; 
263 

TonnarU, the, in the fight at the 
Nile, i* 329, 830 ; at Trafalgar, 
ii, 223, 231, 232 ; 811 
Tordesilms, iii 78, 346 
Totmes, river, iii. t25, 318, 319, 
828 

Torquemara, iii 844 
Torres Yedras, the lines of, iii 
48, 49, 176, 189, 204 ; their con- 
struction and formidable char- 
acter, 205, 206-209 ; arrival of 
Hassena at, 205, 209 ^ 

Toulon, mutiny of fleet off, 1 * 45 ; 
surrendered to the English, 66, 
96; taken by the French, 68, 
82, 104, 105, 277: execution of 
many of the inhaoitsiits by the 
Committee of Public Safety, 
105, 106; British prizes taken 
at, 106 ; blookadedV England, 
147 : it 67 ; Nelson’s blockade 
of, 170, 172 sgg.; ViUoneuve’s 
fle«tet,181 

TOttlouss, arrival of Soult at, ixr, 
eif aonival of Wellington at, 



departure of Soult and entry 
>ef WelUngton, 74 ; demolition 
of a statue of N«»oleon at, 74 
Tourooiag, i 77, 78 
Townsend, Colonel, captured at 
Bayonne, iv. 75 


UNITED 

Trafalgar, battle of : i 10, 11, 15 , 

ii 90 ; the tactics, 200 sqg. ; the 
fight, 218-236; the death of 
Nelson, 238 ; the destruction of 
Villeneuve’s fleet, 239, 240 ; 
prizes taken, 239 

Trafalgar, Cape, ii 205 
Tiant, commander of a Portuguese 
force, iii. 205 

Tras-os-Montes, iii 358, 359 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance, iv. 
126 

Trehbia, the, ii. 11 
Trinidad, ii 129 

Troubridge, Admiral, i 189; at 
Santa Cruz, 206—208, 211, 212 ; 
303 ; in the fight at the Nile, 
323, 324; blockades Naples, 
360 

Troyes, iv. 102 

Tudela, battle of, ui 62, 66 

Turenne, iii 162 

Turkey; war -with England, XL 
257 ; British expedition to the 
Dardanelles (1807), 276-280 ; 

iii 270 

Turks, the, at the defence of Acre, 
i 346, 348, 349, 351; defeated 
Napoleon at Aboukir, li 9, 
10; failure to co-operate vith 
Abetoromby ha Egypt, 32, 83 ; 
trith the British before Alex- 
andria, 58, 60 sqg. 

Turones, river, iii 288 
Twenty Years’ War, chief features 
of, £ 9-12, 19 w*; ste periods 
of, 12-16; Professor Seeley on 
the rivalry between France and 
England in, 17, 18; British 
losses in, iv. 90 ; how England 
emerged from it, 371, 372# 874 

Ulh, capitulation of, ii 241, 245 
249 

UndmnUA, the, carries Napoleon 
to Elba, iv. 118 

Underwood, Sergeant, at Quatro 

Irishmen, Sodety oi ^ 
Society 
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UNITED 

United Provinces, form an alliance 
with France, 1. 81 ; il 270 
United Service Magazine^ Admiral 
Colomb’b sketches of the battle 
of Trafalgar in, ii 210 5 story of 
the Walcheren expedition in, 
iii. 109, lU ; iv. 233, 245 
United States, purchase by France 
of food stuffs to the Value of 
£5,000,000 in, i. 113; li. 249; 
the grounds of the war with 
England, 254 

Uiome, the, fight between the 
Thames and, i 92>-93 
Urumea, nver, lii. 390, 391, 392 
Ushant, 1 167, 169, 369 ; li. 172 
Uxbridge, Lord, iv* 203, 204 , at 
Waterloo, 236, 237, 241, 243, 
244, 260 

Valdbras, iii. 73, 78 
Valen9ay, secret treaty of, iv. 40, 
41 

Valence, iv. Ill 

Valencia, popular rising in, iii 
18 ; 332, 356 

Valenciennes, capture of, i 65 
Valiant, the, Duncan’s ship at the 
storming of Moro Castle, 1. 24B ; 
in the Basque Boads, ii 321 
Valladolid, iii. 65, 117, 174, 290, 
330, 357; abandoned by the 
French (1813), 360 
Valmeda, iii. 77 
Valmusa, river, iii. 348 
Vandamme, General, iv, 89, 139, 
185, 314 

Vandeleur, General, iv. 221 ; at 
Waterloo, 242, 243, 281, 290, 
291, 293 

Vanguard, the, i 301 sqq * ; in the 
fight at the Nile, 314, 321, 326, 
328, 833 

Vansittart, 'British envoy to Copen- 
hagen, il. 100 

Vtvrsovie, the, in the Basque Boads, 
li. 321 

Venerable, the, Admiral Duncan’s 
flagship, i. 232, 248, 261, 256 

m- 


VILLENBUVB 

Vengeur, the, duel between the 
Brunswick and, i. 128-135 
Venice, i 282 , plundered by 
Napoleon, 283, 284 , acquired 
by Austria, 294 
Venice, Gulf of, li 295 
Venta del Pozo, iii. 346 
Vicogne, battle of, 1 7 ; 70 
Victor, Marshal, i. 41 ; iii 61, 
65, 77, 122, 123, 140, 147, 149, 
150 ; at Talavera, 157, 158, 160; 
at Cadiz, 226 sqq , 230 
Victoriom, the, captures the Jiivoli, 
ii. 296 

Viotory, the. Hood’s flagship at 
Toulon, 1. 102, Jervis* flagship 
in the battle off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, 189, 190, 194; il. 174, 
189; extract from her log re- 
cording Nelson’s death, 196; 
sails from Portsmouth with 
Nelson, 196, 197 ; boarded by 
the captains of Nelson’s fleet, 
199 ; at Trafalgar, 206, 210, 211, 
212, 215, 210, 220. 224 sqt/., 235, 
236 ; size, number of her guns, 
&c., 214; the historic signal at 
her peak, 217 

Vienna, iii. 101, 103; treaty of, 
171 ; IV. 107 , Congress of* 114, 
115, 120, 126 sqq., 144 
Vigo, ii. 188, 189 ; iii. 77. 85 
Villapando, iii. 75 
Villatte, General, iii, 157, 162, 16 i, 
22B 

Villefranca, iii, 77, 309 
Villeneuve, Admiral, in the fight 
at the Nile, i. 330, 838 ; ii. 164, 
165, 169 ; succeeds La Touohe- 
Treville, 177 ; 181 ; his fleet pur- 
sued by Nelson, 181, 183 sqq.; 
arrives at Martinique, 184 ; 
his fight with Oalder’s fleet, 
188 ; arrives at Cadiz, 191, 194 ; 
leaves Cadiz and calls a council 
of war, 202, 203, 204 ; strength 
of his fleet* 206 ; the order given 
to his fleet, 207; alters his 
course, 211, 212; his fight at 
Trafalgar, 220 sqq,,* surrenders, 
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233 ; capfcnre of the remnant of 
his fleet, 294, 296-299 ; at Port 
Boyal, 301 

Villers-en-Oanohies, charge of the 
15th Hussars at, i. 71-75 
Vimereuz, ii. 151, 159 
Vimiero, battle of, iiL 26, 44-60, 
54 

Vinegar Hill, battle of, i 146, 156 
Vistula, the, fortresses on, iv. 95 
Vittoria, battle of, iii. 65, 112, 
174 ; its importance, and its in- 
fluence on the Continent, 352, 
353 ; its influence in Great 
Britain, 354; arrival of the 
Vrench in the valley of, 363, 
364 ; description of the town 
and valley of, 865 ; the morning 
of, 369, 370 ; story of the battle 
of, 371-886; iv. 87 
Vivian (of the 7th division), at the 
battle of Orthes, iv. 56, 67 ; at 
Waterloo, 221, 242, 268, 281, 
289 

the, capture of, ii. 270 
VryhMi the, De Winter’s flagship, 
£ 269 tqq. 

Wagbah, ii. 249; iii. 101, 108, 
171 ; iv. 368 

Waloheren expedition : i 58 ; iL 
269 ; iii. 8C^ 97-116 ; the story 
of a failure, 97, 98, 102 ; the 
appearance of the great fleet, 
101 ; causes of failure, 102 tqq , ; 
capture of Flushing, 111, 112 ; 
losses of the British hy fever, 
114^ 115 ; return of survivors to 
Ei^liind, 115 ; politioal results, 

Wallaoe, Colonel, at Busaoo, iiL 
196 tqq.s at Salamanotiv 823, 324 
Walmer Castle,!. 245 
War of American Independence, 
i 17, 29 

War of the Austrian Succession, 

117 

Warren, Sir John, defeats Bom- 
ptiit off the Irish coast, L 18(^ 
181 ; ii 66 


WBLUNGTON 

Warsaw, Grand Duchy of, iiL 270 

Waterloo: allusions, 1 . 6, 7, 10, 
65; iL 249; iv. 146, 148, 163, 
161, 175, 184, 191, 192, 195, 200 ; 
questions raised about the cam- 
paign, iv. 148 »qq . ; Wellington’s 
description of the battle, 149, 
150; the night before the battle, 
207-210 ; desoription of the 
field, and the disposition of the 
armies, 211-227; story of the 
fight — French infantry at- 
t^s, 228-247 ; the cavalry on- 
fall, ^8-267 ; the scene on the 
ndge, 268-276; the defeat of 
the Old Guard, 277-296 ; the 
flight of Napoleon and liis army, 
293 sg?. ; Wellington’s dejection 
after the victory, 296 ; the part 
that Hougoumont played in the 
fight, 303 ; Wdlington’s personal 
oontnbution, 804 sqti, , the ques- 
tion of Grouchy’s responsibility 
for the French loss of the battle, 
313-319; losses of Wellington, 
Blucher, and of the French, 
819; courage and daring of the 
French, 820 

Waters, Colonel, in the Peninsular 
War, iiL 142 

Wauohope, Major-General, in the 
attack on Bosetta (1807), ii. 
282 

Wavre, iv. 191, 198, 196, 198, 199, 
200, 206, 207, 277, 278, 316, 
318 

Wellesley, Sir Arthur. See Wel- 
lington, Duke of 

Wellesley, Marquis of, iiL 136 

Wellington, Duke of, 1 . 10, 16, 51, 
58, 55; his first praotioal ac- 
quaintance with war, 78; his 
coolness and gpnius at Boxtd, 
80 ; bequest of Napoleon to tho 
man who attempted the assassi- 
nation of, 288; prevented from 
joining Balrdl’s expedition to 
Egypt, 64 ; ii. 244, 266, 267 ; at 
the bombardment of Gopen- 
hi^en (1807), 284 ; story ox his 
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WELLINGTON 

colt, “ Oopenhagen,” 285, iy. 
200 ; his opinion of his Spanish 
anzUiaries, ill X9; lands at 
Figaeras, 21 ; chosen by Castle- 
xeagh as leader of the expedi- 
tion to the Peninsula, 37 ; sails 
from Cork (1808), 38 ; lands in 
Portugal, 38 ; at the battle of 
Bolisa, 40 ; at Yinuero, 44 sqq . ; 
on military manoeuvres of the 
French, 51 ; unfavourable to the 
Convention of Ointra, 65 ; freed 
from blame by the court of 
inquiry, 57 ; on Napoleon's 
reasons for abandoning the pur- 
suit of Moore’s army, 117, 118 ; 
his advice to the British Cabinet 
relative to the defence of Portu- 
gal and Spain, 125, 126 ; lands 
at Lisbon (1809), 126, 140; his 
appearance, 127, 128 ; character, 
128 sqq.; confidence of his troops 
m him, 129; his opinion as to 
the highest quality in a general, 
130; his coolness in the field, 
130-132; openness and recti- 
tude and loyalty to duty, 133, 
134 ; Gleig’s description of him, 
134 ; the conditions under which 
Ills work was done in the Pen- 
insuli^ 135 9qq,; qualifications 
for his post in the Peninsula, 
139 ; drives Soult from Oporto, 
142 sqq, ; enters Spain, 147 ; on 
the fight atTalavera^ 154; at the 
battle of Talavera, 165 aqq / pre- 
vents Soult’s advance, and falls 
back on Badajos and Elvas, 
170, 171 ; unable to co-operate 
safely with Spanish troops, 171 ; 
watches the siege of Ciudad 
Bodzigo, 177, 178; plans the 
defence of Portugal, 187; be- 
comes Marshal-General of Por- 
tugal, 188 ; creates the lines of 
Torres Yedras, 189; adverse 
criticism of liis conduct of the 
war, 190-192; at Busaoo, 193 
iqq, ; confronts Massenai at 
Torres Yedras, 209-212; pur- 


WIDLLINOTON 

sues Massena, 213 ; pursues 
Massena on his retreat from 
Santarem, 216 sqq, ; defeats 
Massena at Sabugal, 223, at 
Fuentes d'Onore, 234 sqq., on 
the battle of Albuera, 261 ; 
blockades Ciudad Bodrigo, 262; 
the new conditions which he 
faced in 1812, 271, 273 ; plans 
the seizure of Ciudad Bodrigo 
and Badajos, 273, 274; at the 
siege of Ciudad Bodrigo, 274 
sqq, ; at Badajos, 291-309 ; ar- 
rives at Salamanca, 315; his 
victory at Salamanca, 329, 330 ; 
enters Madrid, 331; on Lord 
William Bentmck’s failure to 
bnng his army into Spajn, 332 ; 
causes of his failure at the 
siege of Burgos, 337, 338; re- 
treats from Buigos, 342 sqq,; 
out-mano 0 uvres Soult at Sala- 
manca, 347, 348; reprimands 
his officers for loss of control 
in the retreat from Burgos, 348, 
349 ; prepares for the Yittoria 
campaign, 366 sqq. ; his tactics 
at Yittoria, 368, 369 ; the rank 
he gave to the battle of Yittoria, 
885 ; blockades Pampeluna, 387; 
besieges San Sebastian, 888 sqq. ; 
at the fight in the Pyrenees, 
394-408 ; resumes the si«ge 
of San Sebastian, 404 sqq. ; 
orosses the Bidassoa, iw. 7-9, 
90; defeats the French on 
French soil, 11-18 ; forbids 
pillage in France, IS, 14 ; hangs 
a soldier for plundering, 14; 
dismisses 26,000 Spanish &oops, 
14 ; effect of his humanity upon 
the French peasantry, 15 ; 
threatened by ]^ots of Spanish 
and Portuguese statesmen, 19 ; 
neglected bythe British Cabinet, 
20 ; overwbehned with debt» 
20 ; orosses the NiveU% 22, 28; 
defeats Soult, 27, 28; orosses 
the Nive, 29; at St« Piente^ 
34 sqq,; at Orthes, 58*48; 
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munded, 58; sends Beresford | 
to Bordeaux, 59; arrives at 
Toulouse, 61; an Irishman’s I 
compliment to him, 65 ; at the > 
battle of Toulouse, 65 iqq* ; 
enters Toulouse, and arranges 
ivith Soult a convention for 
the suspension of hostilities, 74, 
76 ; his prediction with regard 
to the future of Erance after 
Napoleon’s fall, 117; describes 
the effect on the Congress of 
Vienna of the news of the return 
of Napoleon, 127 ; the mixed 
character of his new army, 130 ; 
131; 132 s<77« ; 144 <77. ; the 
Emperor Alexander’s opinion of 
him, 144 ; his description of the 
battle of Waterloo, 149 ; the 
varying accounts of the Water- 
loo campaign in his despatches 
andinhfs subsequent notes, 160 ; 
orders his army to concentrate 
at QoatreBras, 153, 161 ; mahes 
Brussels his headquarters, 155 ; 
defects of his staff, 155, 161, 
162: perplexed as to Napo- 
leon’s movements, 157; leaves 
Brussals, 162; consults with 
BlUoher in the mill at Bossy, 
166, 166; at Qoatre Bras, 166 
the question of his pro- 
mising to helpBlhoher at ligny, 
166, 166 ; attacked by a French 
oflloer, 172; after Quatre Bras, 
196 I77f.; hears of BlUcher’s 
defeat at Ligny, 199 ; retreats 
to Waterloo, 199, 202 sqq.; 
the question of his obtaining 
Blttoheir’s promise of help for 
Waterloo^ 199 $qq . ; arrives at 
Waterloo, 206 f frames the 
battle-plan of Waterloo, 210; 
number of troops at his dis- 
poesl, 220; his remark to an 
aide-de-camp, 228 ; in the fight 
at Waterloo, 280 nqq , ; his ideas 
of discipline, 242; cells up 
the Guards, 288; orders a 
general advance on the xe- 
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treating French, 291, 294 ; 
returns to headquarters, 296; 
the composite obaxacter of his 
army, 300, 801 ; his personal 
contribution to Waterloo, 304 
9 qq.; influence on his troops, 
306 ; immunity from harm 
while under fire, 306 ; his 
grief at the loss of fnends at 
Waterloo, 307; consults with 
Blucher at GhatiUon and re- 
solves to march on Paris, 
324; enters Paris, 326, 828; 
favoursBourbon rule for France, 
327 ; hiB moderation in arrang- 
ing the Treaty of Paris, 328, 329 • 
opposed to the execution of 
Napoleon, 332 ; the intellectual 
and moral differences between 
him and Napoleon, 367; his 
opinion of Napoleon’s whole 
life, 368 ; on Napoleon’s will, 
369; letter to Lord Beresford 
(Appendix), 877 

Welshwomen, the Legion Noire 
alarmed by, 1 176 
Wenlook, Lord, one of Napoleon’s 
schoolfellows, i. 274 
Werle, Groneral, iii. 249 
Wesley, John, influence of his re- 
ligious movement, 1 61, 62 
Weft Indies, expedition to, i 81, 
88, 101, 248 

Westcott, Captain (of the Majestie\ 
L 822 

Westphalia, Iv* 92 
Wexfed, rebellion at, i, 157 
Wheatley, General, at Barossa, iil 
228 

Whitelooke, General, ii. 273 ; his 
capitulation at Buenos Ayres, u. 
269, 278-275; court-martialed, 
275 ; an incident in his after life, 
275,276; iii. 183 
Whitworth, Lord, ii. 185, 186, 137, 
188 

WUlaumez, Admiral, ii 807, 
8^1 Dundonald's attack on 
hia fleet in the Basque Boad^ 
815 sqq^ 
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WILLIAMSTADT 

WiUlamstadt, besieged by the 
French, i. 69 

Wilna, iv. 81, 82 

Wilson, Mr. H. W., i. 239 

Wilson, Sir Bobert, his description 
of the ohargeof the 15th Hussars 
at Villers-en-Cauchies, L 72-75 ; 
describes the fight at Mouveanx, 
75-77 ; on the carnage at Pon- 
taohin, 77; ii. 29; in Egypt, 

38, 43 ; demands the surrender 
of a French convoy, 60; iv. 

81, 82 

TTimdsor CatUe, the, in the expedi- 
tion to the Dardanelles (1807), 
ii. 279 

Wittenberg, iii 383 

Wolseley, Lord, iv. 89, 98, 139, 

183 

Wood, Sir Evelyn (quoted), iv. 

244 

Woodford, Colonel, at Waterloo, 
iv 230 

Woodltvrhf the, one of the flotilla 
carrying material for the bndge^., 
across the Adour, iv. 51 
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Wordsworth, i. 20, 24 
Worsl^ of Reason in Notre Dame, 

Yaszi, iii 403 

Tarmontb, mutiny at, i. 232, 248- 
250 ; ii. 95 

Yorli; Duke of, 1 50, 51, 53, 54, 
64, 65, 67, 69, 76, 78 ; leads the 
expedition to North Holland, ii. 
20 aqq,; relations with Mrs. 
Clarke, iii 103 

York Town, surrender of, ii. 67 

Zadoba, river, lil 366, 366, 368 
371, 373, 380 
Zamora, iii, 358 
Zealand, ii. 98 

Zealoua, the, 1 308 ; in the fight at 
the Nile, 311, 313 aqq. 

Ziethen, General, iv. 136, 137, 151, 
152, 198, 274, 276, 279, 280 
Zizandre, river, iv. 206 
Zmaim, armistice of, iii 102 
JSurich, battle of, ii. 14; iii. 
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